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PEEFACE TO THIED EDITION 

The second edition of "Hardy Ornamental Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs " having been sold out, a steady demand 
for the book necessitates the printing of a third edition. 

Advantage has been taken of this reprint to thoroughly 
revise the work, and include such species as have been 
introduced since the publication of the first edition. 
Several useful chapters regarding shrubs — ^their propa- 
gatioUy planting, and general management — are likewise 
added, as also the natural order to which each belongs. 

A. D. W. 

Beoent^s Fabk, 

1908. 



PEEFACE TO FIEST EDITION, 1893 

This book has been written and is published with the 
distinct object in view of bringing home to the minds of 
planters of Hardy Trees and Shrubs, the fact that the 
monotonous repetition, in at least nine-tenths of our Parks 
and Gardens, of such Trees as the Elm, the Lime, and the 
Oak, and such Shrubs as the Cherry Laurel and the 
Privet, is neither necessary nor desirable. There is quite 
a host of choice and beautiful flowering species, which, 
though at present not generally known are yet perfectly 
hardy, of the simplest culture, and equally well adapted 
for the ornamentation of our Public and Private Parks 
and Gardens. 

Of late years, with the marked decline in the cultiva- 
tion of Coniferous Trees, many of which are ill adapted 
for the climate of this country, the interest in our lovely 
flowering Trees and Shrubs has been greatly revived. 
This fact has been well exemplified in the numerous 
inquiries after these subjects, and the space devoted 
to their description and modes of cultivation in the 
Horticultural Press. 

In the hope, too, of helping to establish a much-desired 
standard of nomenclature, I have followed the generic 
names adopted by the authors of " The Genera Plantarum," 
and the specific names and orthography, as far as I have 
been able, of the " Index Kewensis " ; and where possible I 
have given the synonyms, the date of introduction, and 
the native country. The alphabetical arrangement that 
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has been adopted^ both with regard to the genera and 
species, it is hoped, will greatly facilitate the work of 
reference to its pages. The descriptive notes and hints 
on cultivation, the selected lists of Trees and Shrubs for 
various special purposes, and the calendarial list which 
indicates the flowering season of the different species, may 
be considered all the more valuable for being concisely 
written, and made readily accessible by means of the 
Index. 

No work written on a similar plan and treating solely 
of Hardy Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs has 
hitherto been published; and it is not supposed for a 
moment that the present one will entirely supply the 
deficiency; but should it meet with any measure of 
public approval, it may be the means of paving the way 
towards the publication of a more elaborate work — and 
one altogether more worthy of the interesting and beau- 
tiful Flowering Trees and Shrubs that have been found 
suitable for planting in the climate of the British Isles. 

Of the fully thirteen hundred species and varieties of 
Trees and Shrubs enumerated, all may be depended upon 
as being hardy in some part of the country. Several of 
them, and particularly those introduced from China and 
Japan, have not before been included in a book of this 
character. Trials for the special purpose of testing the 
hardiness of the more tender kinds have been instituted 
and carried out in several favoured parts of England and 
Ireland. 

A. D. W. 
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HARDY ORNAMENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 



Abelia (Giprifoliaceae). 

Abblia chinbnsis {syn A. rupestria), — The Kock Abelia, 
China, 1844. This is a neat, twiggy shrub, growing from 
2 feet to 3 feet high, with slender shoots, and very pleasing, 
shining green serrated leaves. The tubular, sweet-scented 
flowers are produced in clusters at the ends of the shoots^ 
even the smallest, and are of a very delicate shade of 
pink — indeed, almost white. It makes an excellent wall 
plant, but by no means refuses to grow and flower freely 
without either shelter or protection, if a fairly rich and 
well-drained soil is provided. From August to October 
is the flowering period of this handsome deciduous 
shrub. It is the only really hardy species of the genus, 
for though the rosy-purple-flowered A. floribunda (Mexico, 
1842) and A. serrata (China, 1844) have stood for several 
years uninjured in the South of England, they are not 
to be relied upon. All the species are readily propagated 
from cuttings. 
•2o A. TBiPLOBA. — Himalayan regions, 1847. A half-hardy 
and beautiful species with small lanceolate, entire leaves, 
and pretty star-shaped flowers that are yeUowish-white and 
flushed with pink^ The long, narrow, and hairy calyx-lobes 
give a light and feathery appearance to the flowers, which 
are produced continuously from May to November. It does 
best as a wall plant, and several beautiful examples may 
be seen in and around London, as also at Exeter, and in 
the South of Ireland. 
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Acacia^ See Robinia« 
Acanthopanax« See Aralia. 

Acer (Sapindacede)« 
Though less remarkable'for beauty of flowers than for 
their neatly-divided and often brightly-tinted foliage, yet 
a few species of Acer must be ranked as amongst the most 
ornamental and attractive of early-flowering trees. Such 
would include A. rubrum (the Scarlet Maple, Canada, 1656), 
with vivid scarlet flowers; A. striatum (North America, 
1756), which has large and conspicuous flowers on long 
peduncles and curious black-and-white longitudinal mark- 
ings on the smooth, bright-green bark; A. tartaricum 
(1759), in which the crowded racemes of yellowish-green 
flowers are tinged with red; and our commonest of all 
A. PLATANOEDES (the Norway Maple, Europe, 1683), which 
is one of the showiest in early spring. They succeed 
well in loam or alluvial deposit. 

Actinidia (Ternstroemiaceae)* 

AcTiNiDiA CHiNENSis. — China, 1847. Whether for its 
curious and ornamental foliage or clusters of showy yellow 
flowers this little-known Chinese climbing plant is well 
worthy of extended cultivation in this country. It is quite 
hardy, and when established in suitable soil grows away 
freely. The long-stalked, sub-orbicular leaves, which 
measure 3 inches to 4 inches across, are rendered parti- 
cularly noticeable on account of the dense covering of 
deep-red hairs with which, especially in a young state, both 
these and the shoots are covered. The clustered yellow 
flowers are borne on short spurs, and are about 1^ inch 
in diameter. It succeeds well around London, and seems 
to prefer a northern aspect. 

A. KOLOMiKTA. — North-East Asia, 1880. This is a 
rare species with serrated leaves and small white flowers. 
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A. POLYaAMA (Japan, 1870) and A. yolubilis (Japan, 
1874) both produce white flowers, the former haying 
heart-shaped and the latter oval leaves. They are rare in 
cultivation and require a warm, rich soil and sheltered site. 

Adenocarpus (Leguminosae)« 

Adenocarpus dboortioans (syn A. Boissieri). — Spain, 
1883. This little-known, hardy shrub, a native of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, in Spain, is one of great 
beauty, and well worthy of extended culture. The flowers 
are produced abundantly, and are of a bright yellow 
colour, resembling those of our common Broom, to which 
family it is nearly allied. Peaty soil suits it well, and 
repeated trials have clearly proved that it is hardy, at 
least in the South of England. 

JEgU^ See Citrus* 

^sculus (Sapindaceae)* 

-3SSCULUS CALiFORNiCA (syti Pavia califomica). — Califor- 
nia. This is one of the handsomest species, of low, 
spreading habit, with white or pale-rose fragrant flowers 
produced freely about midsummer. It rarely exceeds 
15 feet in height. 

M. CARNBA (syn jE. rubicwnda). — ^Eed-flowered Horse 
Chestnut. North America, 1820. If only for its neat and 
moderate growth, and attractive spikes of brightly- 
coloured flowers, this species must be considered as one 
of the handsomest and most valuable of small growing 
trees. Being of moderate size — for we rarely meet with 
specimens of greater height than 30 feet — and of very 
compact habit, it is rendered peculiarly suitable for 
planting in confined spots, and where larger growing and 
more spreading subjects would be out of place. It with- 
stands soot and smoke well, and is therefore much valued 
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for suburban planting. The long spikes of pretty scarlet 
flowers are usually produced in great abundance^ and as 
they stand well above the foliage, and are of firm lasting 
substance, they have a most pleasing and attractive 
appearance. As there are numerous forms of the red- 
flowered Horse Chestnut, differing much in the depth of 
flower colouring, it may be well to warn planters, for 
some of these have but a faint tinge of pink overlaying a 
dirty yellowish-green groundwork, while the finest and 
most desirable tree has the flowers of a decided pinky- 
red. There is a double-flowered variety M. camea flore- 
pleno {syn jE. nMcundaJhre-pleno), and one of particular 
merit named M. rubicunda Briotii. 

M. HippooASTANUM. — The Common Horse Chestnut. 
Asia, 1629. A fine, hardy, free-flowering tree, supposed to 
have been introduced from Asia, and of which there are 
several varieties, including a double-flowered, a variegated, 
and several lobedand cut-leaved forms. The tree needs 
no description, the spikes of pinky-white flowers, which 
are produced in great abundance, and ample foliage 
rendering it one of, if not the handsomest tree of our 
acquaintance. It gives a pleasing shade, and forms an 
imposing and picturesque object in the landscape, es- 
pecially where the conditions of soil — a rich free loam — 
are provided. M. Btippocastanum alba flore-pleno (the 
double white Horse Chestnut) has a decidedly pyramidal 
habit of growth, and the flowers, which are larger than 
those of the species, are perfectly double. It is a very 
distinct and desirable large-growing tree. M. Hippo- 
castanum laciniata and M. Hippocastanum digitalis are 
valuable for their divided leaves ; while j3E. Hippocastanum 
foliis variegatis has the foliage rather irregularly variegated, 

M. PABViFLORA (syn Pavia macrostachya). — Buckeye. 
North America, 1820. This is very distinct, and possesses 
features which are shared by no other hardy tree or shrub 
in cultivation. Barely exceeding 12 feet in height, an4 
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with a spread of often as much as 20 feet, this shrub 
forms a perfect hemisphere of foliage, which, when tipped 
with the pretty fragrant flowers, renders it one of the 
most effective and handsome. The foliage is large, and 
resembles that of the common Horse Chestnut, while the 
pure white flowers, with their long, projecting stamens 
and red-tipped anthers, are very pretty and imposing 
when at their best in July. It succeeds well in rich, 
dampish loam, and as a shrub for standing alone in any 
conspicuous position it has, indeed, few equals. 

M. Pavia (syn Pavia rubra). — ^Red Buckeye. North 
America, 1711. A small-growing and slender-branched 
tree or shrub, which bears an abundance of brownish- 
scarlet flowers. There are several good varieties, two of 
the best being M. Pavia atrosanguinea, and M. Pavia 
Whittleyana, with small, brilliant red flowers. 

M. TURBINATE. — Japan, 1888. In general appearance 
this desirable new species closely resembles our common 
Horse Chestnut. The flowers are white, succeeded by 
smooth fruit about the size of those of the commonly 
cultivated tree. It is quite hardy, and thrives well in 
light loamy soil. 

There are several other species, such as M. Pavia 
humilis (syn Pavia humilis), of trailing habit; M. flava 
(syn Pavia flava), bearing pretty yellow flowers ; M. Pavia 
macrocarpa (syn Pavia inacrocarpa), an open-headed and 
graceful tree ; M. flava discolor {syn Pavia discolor) ; and 
M. glabra, the " Ohio Buck-eye " ; but they have not been 
found very amenable to cultivation, except in very favoured 
parts of the South of England and Ireland* 

Ailanthus (Xanthoxylaceae)« See Cedrela* 

AiLANTHus GLANBULOSA. — Tree of Heaven. China, 1751. 
A handsome, fast-growing tree, with large pinnate leaves 
that are often fully S feet long, and terminal erect 
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clusters of not very showy greenish-white flowers that 
exhale a rather disagreeable odour. It is one of the most 
distinct and imposing of pinnate-leaved trees, and forms 
a neat specimen for the lawn or park, while the autumn 
colour of foliage is particularly rich. Light loam on a 
gravelly subsoil suits it well. 

Akebia (Lardizabalaceae)* 

Akebia quinata. — Chinese Akebia. China, 1845. This, 
with its peculiarly-formed and curiously-coloured flowers, 
though usually treated as a cool greenhouse plant, is yet 
sufl&ciently hardy to grow and flower well in many of the 
southern and western English counties, where it has stood 
uninjured for many years. It is a pretty twining ever- 
green, with the leaves placed on long slender petioles, 
and palmately divided into usually five leaflets. The 
sweet-scented flowers, particularly so in the evening, are 
of a purplish-brown or scarlet-purple, and produced in 
axillary racemes of from ten to a dozen in each. For 
covering trellis-work, using as a wall plant, or to clamber 
over some loose-growing specimen shrub, from which a 
slight protection will also be afforded, the Akebia is 
peculiarly suitable, and soon ascends to a height of 10 feet 
or 12 feet. Any ordinary garden soil suits it, and pro- 
pagation by cutting is readily effected. 

AIoysia« See Lippia« 
Althaea* See Hibiscus* 

Amelanchier (Rosaceae)* 

Amblanchier alnifolia.— Dwarf June Berry. North- 
West America, 1888. This is a shrub of great beauty, 
growing abbut 8 feet high, and a native of the mountains 
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from British America to California. It differs from A. 
canadensis in haying much larger and more brilliant-tinted 
fruit, and in its shorter and more compact racemes of 
white flower. The shape of the leaves cannot be depended 
on as a point of recognition, those before me, collected in 
the native habitat of the plant, differing to a wide extent 
in size and shape, some being coarsely serrated while 
others are almost entire. Light soil suits it well. 

A. CANADENSIS. — Juue Berry. Canada, 1746. Un- 
questionably this is one of the most beautiful and showy 
of early flowering trees. During the month of April the 
profusion of snow-white flowers, with which even young 
specimens are mantled, render the plant conspicuous for 
a long way off, while in autumn the golden yellow of the 
dying-off foliage is quite as remarkable. Being perfectly 
hardy, of free growth, and with no particular desire for 
certain classes of soils, the June Berry should be widely 
planted for ornamental effect. In this country it attains 
to a height of 40 feet, and bears globose crimson fruit. 
There are several varieties, including A. canadensis 
rotundifolia, A. canadensis oblongifolia, and A. canadensis 
oligocarpa, the latter being by some botanists ranked as 
a species. 

A. VULGARIS. — Common Amelanchier. South of Europe, 
1596. This is the only European species, and grows 
about 16 feet in height. It has been in cultivation in 
this country for over 800 years. Generally this species 
flowers earlier than the American ones, has rounder and 
less deeply serrated leaves, but the flowers are much alike. 
A. vulgaris cretica, from Crete and Dalmatia, is readily 
distinguished by the soft white hairs with which the under- 
sides of the leaves are thickly covered. To cultivate the 
Amelanchiers successfully a good rich but light soil is a 
necessity, while shelter from cutting winds must be afforded 
if the sheets of flowers are to be seen in their best form. 
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Amorpha (Leguminosas)* 

Amorpha CANESCENs. — ^Lead Plant. Missouri, 1812. This 
is of much smaller growth than A. fruticosa, with neat 
pinnate foliage, whitened with hoary down, and bearing 
panicles of bluish-purple flowers, with conspicuous orange 
anthers. It is a charming shrub, and all the more 
valuable as it flowers at the end of summer, when few 
hardy plants are in bloom. To grow it satisfactorily a 
dry, sandy soil is a necessity. 

A. FBUTicosA. — ^False Indigo. Carolina, 1724. This is 
a fast-growing shrub fully 6 feet high, of loose, upright 
habit, and with pretty pinnate leaves. The flowers are 
borne in densely packed spikes, are of a purplish tint 
with bright-yellow protruding anthers, and produced at 
the end of summer. It prefers a dry, warm soil of a 
sandy or chalky nature, and may readily be increased 
from cuttings or suckers, the latter being freely produced. 
Hard cutting back when full size has been attained would 
seem to throw fresh vigour into the Amorpha, and the 
flowering is greatly enhanced by such a mode of treat- 
ment. A native of Carolina, and perfectly hardy in most 
parts of the country. Of this species there are several 
varieties, amongst others, A. fruticosa nana, a dwarf, 
twiggy plant; A. fruticosa dealbata, with lighter green 
foliage than the type; and others differing only in the 
size and width of the leaves. 

Amygdalus* See Prunus. 

Andromeda (Ericaceae)* See Cassandra^ Cassiope^ 
Leucothoe, Lyonia, Oxydendrum, Pieris^ and 
Zenobia. 

Andromeda polifolia. — An indigenous shrub of low 
growth, with lanceolate shining leaves, and pretty globose 
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pinky-white flowers. Of it there are two varieties, A. poli- 
folia major and A. polifolia angustifolia, both well worthy 
of culture for their neat habit and pretty flowers. Light 
peaty soil suits its wants. 



Aralia (Araliaceae)* See Fatsia» 

AuiiiiA MANDSHUBiCA {syn Dimorphontkua mandichwricus). 
— Manchuria, 1866. There is not much beauty about this 
Ohinese tree, for here it is but a big spiny stake, 10 feet to 
12 feet high, with no branches, and a tuft of palm-like foliage 
at the top. The flowers, however, are both large and con- 
spicuous, and impart to the tree an interesting and novel 
appearance about midsummer. They are individually 
small, of a creamy-white colour, and produced in long, 
umbellate racemes, which when fully developed, from 
their weight and terminal position, are tilted gracefully 
to one side. Usually the stem is spiny, with Horse Chest- 
nut-like bark, while the terminal bud, from its large size, 
as if all the energy of the plant was concentrated in the 
tip, imparts a curious and somewhat ungainly appearance 
to the tree. From its curious tropical appearance this 
species is well worthy of a place in the shrubbery. It is 
unmindful of soil, if that is of at all fair quality, and may 
be said to be perfectly hardy over the greater part of the 
country. 

A. MANDSHTJRicA ALBO-MARGiNATUS is a desirable variety 
with an irregular silvery edging to the leaves. 

A. Maximowiczii (Acanthopanax ridnifolium). — Japan, 
1874. A noble tree of elegant appearance, with spiral 
stems, and large lobed leaves almost similar to those of 
the castor-oil plant. The flowers are greenish-white, and 
the tree succeeds best in dampish loam. 

A. spiNOSA. — Angelica Tree. Virginia, 1688. Amongst 
autumn-flowering shrubs this takes a high place, for in 
mild seasons it blooms well into October. It grows about 
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12 feet high, with large tri-pinnate leaves, composed of 
namerons serrulate leaflets. The individual flowers are 
small and whitish, but being borne in large-branched 
panicles have a very imposing appearance. It is of free 
growth, and produces suckers abundantly. 

Arbutus (Ericaceae). See Pernettya. 

Abbutus Andbachne. — Levant, 1724. This Mediterra- 
nean species is of stout growth, with narrow Laurel-like 
leaves, reddish deciduous bark, and greenish-white flowers 
that are produced freely in May. A hybrid form, said to 
have originated between this species and A. Unedo, par- 
takes in part of the nature of both shrubs, but the flowers 
are larger than those of A. Unedo. Both thrive well in 
light loamy soil. 

A. MENZiBsn (syn A.proeera.) — Tall Strawberry Tree. 
North- West America, 1827. This is hardy in many parts 
of these islands, particularly maritime districts, and is 
worthy of culture if only for the large racemose panicles 
of deliciously-scented white flowers, and peculiar metallic- 
green leaves. The fruit is orange-red, and only about half 
the size of that of our commonly cultivated species. 

A. Unedo. — Strawberry Tree. Ireland. This is a 
beautiful evergreen shrub or small-growing tree, some- 
times fully 20 feet high, with ovate-lanceolate leaves, and 
clusters of pure white or yellowish-tinged flowers appear- 
ing in September and October. The bright scarlet fruit, 
about the size of and resembling a strawberry, is highly 
ornamental, and when borne in quantity imparts to the 
plant an unusual and very attractive appearance. Generally 
speaking, the Arbutus is hardy, although in inland situa- 
tions it is sometimes killed to the ground in severe winters, 
but, springing freely from the root, the plant soon becomes 
re-established. In a young state it suffers too, but after 
becoming established and a few feet high, the chances of 
injury are greatly minimized. Three well-marked varieties 
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are A. Unedo ooooinea and A. Unedo rubra, bearing scarlet 
and deep-red flowers, and A. Unedo microphylla, with much 
smaller leaves than those of the parent plant. 

A. Unedo Oboomei differs considerably from the former, 
in haying larger foliage, larger clusters of reddish-pink 
flowers, and the bark of the young shoots of an enticing 
ruddy, or rather brownish-red colour. It is a very 
desirable and highly ornamental plant, and one that is 
well worthy of extended culture. 

There are several others, to wit A. photinisBfolia, A. 
Rollissoni, A. Millerii, with large leaves, and pretty pink 
flowers, and A. serratifoUa, having deeply serrated leaves. 
Deep, light loam, if on chalk all the better, and a fairly 
warm and sheltered situation, would seem to suit the 
Arbutus best. 

Arctostaphylos (Ericaceae)* 

Abctobtaphylos alpina. — ^Black Bearberry. Scotland. 
This is confined to the Northern Highlands of Scotland, 
is of neat habit of growth, with toothed, deciduous leaves, 
and small drooping white flowers, two or three together. 
Both this and the following are suitable for the rock 
garden, where they thrive in light, peaty soil. 

A. UvA-uBSi. — Bearberry. Britain. A neat shrub of 
trailing habit, and with pinkish flowers resembling those 
of the Arbutus, but much smaller. The leaves are entire, 
dark green in colour, about an inch long, and obovate 
or oblong in shape. Fruit globular, of a bright red, smooth 
and shining. This is a native shrub, being found in 
Scotland, Northern England, and Ireland. 

Aristolochia (Aristolochiaceae)* 

Abistoloohia Sipho. — Dutchman's Pipe. North America, 
1763. A large-growing, deciduous, climbing shrub, remark- 
able for its ample foliage, and curiously formed yellow and 
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purple streaked flowers. A native of North America, it is 
p;arfectly hardy in this country, and makes an excellent 
wall plant where plenty of space can be afiforded for the 
rambling branches. What a pity it is that so ornamental a 
climber, whose big, dark-green leaves overlap each other as 
if intended for keeping a house cool in warm weather, is 
not more generally planted ! It does well and grows fast 
in almost any soil. 

Aristotclia (Tiliaccae)* 

Aeistotblu Macqui.— Chili, 173S. A half-hardy shrub, 
with oblong, toothed leaves and inconspicuous greenish 
flowers which are succeeded by purple berries. A warm 
situation is necessary, and light, rich soil. 

Artemisia (Compositae)* 

Artemisia Abrotanum. — Southerwood, Europe, 1548. A 
small-growing shrub with highly aromatic, deep-green, rue- 
like foliage, and a plentiful supply of small, dirty-yellow 
flowers. It is interesting, but of no great value in an 
ornamental sense. 

Asimina (Anonaceae). 

AsiMiNA TRILOBA. — ^Yirgiuian Papaw. Pennsylvania, 
1786. This is a curious and uncommon shrub that one 
rarely sees outside the walls of a botanic garden. The 
flowers are dark purple or chocolate brown, fully 2 inches 
across, and succeeded by a yellow, oblong, pulpy fruit, 
that is relished by the natives, and from which the name 
of North American Custard Apple has been derived. In 
this country it is quite at home, growing around London 
to quite 12 feet in height, but it wants a warm, dry soil 
and sunny sheltered situation. As a wall plant it does 
best. 
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Asten See Microglossa. 
Atragene. See Clematis* 

Atriplex (Chenopodiaceae)* 

Atbiplex halimus. — ^Mediterranean Region, 1640. This 
is a sea-coast shrub of dwarf habit, the ovate, oblong leaves 
being thickly clothed with a greyish, scaly indumentum. 

It is quite hardy, and being of dwarf, spreading growth 
is to be recommended, although the flowers are by no 
xneans attractive. 

Azalea^ See Rhododendron* 

Azara (Bixineae). 

AzARi MiCROPHYLLA. — Chili, 1878. This is the only 
recognized hardy species, and probably the best from an 
ornamental point of view. In mild seaside districts it 
may succeed as a standard in the open ground, but 
generally it is cultivated as a wall plant, for which it is 
peculiarly suitable. The small, dark-green, glossy leaves 
are thickly arranged on the nearly horizontal branches, 
while the greenish flowers, if they lack in point of showi- 
ness, are deliciously fragrant and plentifully produced. For 
wall-covering, especially in an eastern aspect, it is one 
of the neatest of shrubs. 

Other species in cultivation are A. serrata, A. lanceo- 
lata, and A. integrifolia, but for general planting, and 
unless under the most favoured conditions, they are 
not to be recommended. The Azaras are by no means 
particular about the quality of soil in which they are 
planted, t^nd succeed well even in stiffish loam, bordering 
on clay, 
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Baccharis (Compositae)* 

Baccharis halimipolu. — Groundsel Tree or Sea Purs- 
lane. North America, 1683. For seaside planting this is 
an invaluable shrub, as it succeeds well down even to high- 
water mark, and where it is almost lashed by the salt 
spray. The flowers are not very ornamental, resembling 
somewhat those of the Groundsel, but white with a tint of 
purple. Leaves obovate in shape, notched, and thickly 
covered with a whitish powder, which imparts to them a 
pleasing glaucous hue. Any light soil that is tolerably 
dry suits well the wants of this shrub, but it is always 
seen in best condition by the seaside. Under favourable 
conditions it attains to a height of 12 feet, with a branch 
spread nearly as much in diameter. A native of the 
North American coast from Maryland to Florida. 

B. PATAGONiOA. — Mcgallan. This is a very distinct and 
quite hardy species, with small, deep-green leaves and 
white flowers. It succeeds under the same conditions as 
the latter. 

Baptisia« See Piptanthus« 

Benthamia* See Cornus. 

Berberidopsis (Berberidaceae)* 
Berbeeidopsis coballina. — Coral Barberry. Chili, 
1862. This handsome evergreen, half-climbing shrub is 
certainly not so well known as its merits entitle it to be. 
Unfortunately it is not hardy in every part of the country, 
though in the southern and western English counties, but 
especially within the influence of the sea, it succeeds well 
as a wall plant, and charms us with its globular, waxy, 
crimson or coral-red flowers. The spiny-toothed leaves 
approach very near those of some of the Berberis, with 
which the plant is nearly allied. It seems to do best in 
a partially shady situation, and in rich, light loam. 
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Berberis (Berberidaceas)* 

Bbrbebib Aquipolium {9yn Mahonia e^pd/olium), — 
Holly-leaved Barberry. North America, 1828. This 
justly ranks as one of the handsomest, most useful, and 
easily-cultivated of all hardy shrubs. It will grow almost 
anywhere, and in any class of soil, though preferring a 
fairly rich loam. Growing under favourable conditions to 
a height of 6 feet, this North American shrub forms a 
dense mass of almost impenetrable foliage. The leaves are 
large, dark shining green, and thickly beset with spines, 
while the deliciously-scented yellow flowers, which are 
produced at each branch tip, render the plant particularly 
attractive in spring. It is still further valuable both on 
account of the rich autumnal tint of the foliage, and 
pretty plum colour of the plentifully produced fruit. 

B. AQUiFOLiuM BBPBNS (syn Mahoftia repens). — Creeping 
Barberry. North America, 1822. This is of altogether 
smaller growth than the preceding, but otherwise they 
seem nearly allied. From its dense, dwarf growth, rising 
as it rarely does more than a foot from the ground, and 
neat foliage, this Barberry is particularly suitable for 
edging beds, or forming a low evergreen covering for 
rocky ground or mounds. 

B. ARQUTA (syn Mahonia arguta). — This undescribed 
species was sent to Eew from the Botanic Gardens at 
Dublin in 1907. The leathery leaves have five pairs of 
leaflets, and the lemon-yellow flowers are in erect crowded 
panicles. It is closely aUied to Mahonia paniculata« 

B. ARisTATA, a native of Nepaul (1820), is a vigorous- 
growing species, resembling somewhat our native plant, 
with deeply serrated leaves, brightly tinted bark, and 
yellow flowers. It is of erect spreading habit, and in 
winter is rendered very conspicuous by reason of the bright- 
reddish colour of the leafless branches. 



I 
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B. Bbalbi {syn Mahonia Beallii). — Japan, 1887. This 
species is one of the first to appear in bloom, often by the 
end of January the plant being thickly studded with 
flowers. It is a handsome shrub, of erect habit, the leaves 
of a yellowish-green tint, and furnished with long, spiny 
teeth. The clusters of racemes of deliciously fragrant 
yellow flowers are of particular value, as being produced so 
early in the season. This is sometimes included under 
B. japonica. 

B. BUXiFOLU (syn B. dtdcis and B. microphyUa). — Straits 
of Magellan, 1880. A neat and erect-growing shrub of 
somewhat stiff and upright habit, and bearing tiny yellow 
flowers. This is a good rockwork plant, and being of 
neat habit, with small purplish leaves, is well worthy of 
cultivation, 

B. coNGESTiFLOBA. — Chili, 1861, is not yet well known^ 
but promises to become a general favourite with lovers of 
hardy shrubs. It is of unusual appearance for a Barberry, 
with long, decumbent branches, which are thickly covered 
with masses of orange-yellow flowers. The branch-tips, 
being almost leafless and smothered with flowers, im- 
part to the plant a striking but distinctly ornamental 
appearance. 

B. Darwinji. — Chili, 1849. This is, perhaps, the best 
known and most ornamental of the family. It forms 
a dense bush, sometimes 10 feet high, with dark, glossy 
leaves, and dense racemes of orange-yellow flowers, pro- 
duced in April and May, and often again in the autumn. 

B. EMPETBiFOLU. — Straits of Magellan, 1827. This is 
a neat-habited and dwarf evergreen shrub, that even 
under the best cultivation rarely exceeds 2 feet in height. 
It is one of the hardiest species, and bears, though rather 
sparsely, terminal golden-yellow flowers, which are fre- 
quently produced both in spring and autumn. For its com- 
pact growth and neat foliage it is alone worthy of culture. 

B. Fortune! (syn Mahonia Fortunei). — China, 1846. 
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This is rather a rare species in cnltivation^ with finely- 
toothed leaves, composed of about seven leaflets, and 
bearing in abundance clustered racemes of individually 
small yellow flowers. A native of Ghinai and requiring 
a warm, sunny spot to do it justice. 

B. GRACILIS {ayn Mahonia gracilis). — Mexico. A pretty, 
half-hardy species, growing about 6 feet high, with slender 
branches, and shining green leaves with bright-red stalks. 
Flowers small, in 3-inch long racemes, deep yellow with 
bright-red pedicels. Fruit globular, deep purple. 

B. iLiciFOLiA (syn B.Neumanii). — South America, 1791. 
This is another handsome evergreen species from South 
America, and requires protection in this country. The 
thick, glossy-green leaves, beset with spines, and large 
orange-red flowers, combine to make this shrub one of 
great interest and beauty. 

B. JAPONIOA {syn Mahonia japonica). — China and Japan. 
This is not a very satisfactory shrub in these isles, although 
in warm seaside districts, and when planted in rich loam, 
on a gravelly subsoil, it forms a handsome plant with 
noble foliage, and deliciously fragrant yellow flowers. 
B. Beali and B. intermedia are supposed forms. 

B. NBPALENSis (syti Mahofita nepalensis). — Nepaul Bar- 
berry. This is a noble Himalayan species that one rarely sees 
in good condition in this country, unless when protected 
by glass. The long, chalky-white stems, often rising to 
8 feet in height, are surmounted by dense clusters of lemon- 
yellow flowers. Planted outdoors, this handsome and partly 
evergreen Barberry must have the protection of a wall. 

B. NERVOSA (syn Mahonia glumacea). — North America, 
1826. This, with its terminal clusters of reddish-yellow 
flowers produced in spring, is a highly attractive North- 
West American species. It is of neat and compact 
growth, perfectly hardy, but as yet it is rare in cultivation. 
The autumnal leafage tint is very attractive. 

B. piNNATA (syn Mahonia fascicularis). — ^A native of 
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Mexico (1820), this species is of stout growth, with long 
leaves, that are thickly furnished with sharp spines. The 
yellow flowers are produced abundantly, and being in 
large bunches render the plant very conspicuous. It is, 
unfortunately, not very hardy, and requires wall pro- 
tection to do it justice. 

B. SINENSIS. — China, 1815. This is a really handsome 
and distinct species, with twiggy, deciduous branches, from 
the undersides of the arching shoots of which the flowers 
hang in great profusion. They are greenish-yellow inside, 
but of a dark brownish-crimson without, while the leaves 
are small and round, and die off crimson in autumn. 

B. STENOPHYLLA, a hybrid between B. Darwinii and 
B. empetrifolia, is one of the handsomest forms in culti- 
vation, the wealth of golden-yellow flowers being remark- 
able, as is also the dark purple berries. It is very hardy^ 
and of the freest growth. 

B. TEiFOLUTA (syn Mahonia trifoliata). — ^Mexico, 1839. 
This is a very distinct and beautiful Mexican species that 
will only succeed around London as a wall plant. It grows 
about a yard high, with leaves fully 8 inches long, having 
three terminal sessile leaflets, and slender leaf stalks often 
2 inches long. The temate leaflets are of a glaucous blue 
colour, marbled with dull green, and very delicately veined. 
Flowers small, bright yellow, and produced in few-flowered 
axillary racemes on short peduncles. The berries are small, 
globular, and light red. 

B. TRiFURCA (syn Mahonia trifmca). — China, 1852. This 
is an evergreen shrub of neat, low growth, with three-forked 
leaflets, but it does not appear to be at all plentiful. 

B. VULGARIS. — Common Barberry. This is a native 
species, with oblong leaves, and terminal, drooping 
racemes of yellow flowers. It is chiefly valued for the 
great wealth of orange-scarlet fruit. There are two very 
distinct forms, one bearing silvery and the other black 
fruit, and named respectively B. vulgaris fructo-albo and 
B. vulgaris fructo-nigro. 
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B. Wallichiana {gyn B. ffooim).— Nepaul, 1820. This 
is exceedingly ornamental^ whether as regards the foliage^ 
flowers, or fruit. It is of dense, bushy growth, with laige, 
dark-green spiny leaves, and an abundance of clusters of 
clear yellow flowers. The berries are deep violet-purple, 
and fully half an inch long. Being perfectly hardy and 61 
free growth it is well suited for extensive planting. 

B. WiLsoNJE. — China. This recently-introduced Bar- 
berry is of dwarf growth, rarely exceeding 8 feet in height, 
with small, spatulate leaves arranged in fascicles along the 
stem, and yellow flowers which are rendered conspicuous by 
reason of the bright-red stamens. The flowers, which appear 
in spring, are succeeded by a wealth of globular red berries, 
while the beautifully tinted foliage renders the plant one of 
particular interest during October. Being of drooping habit, 
with gracefully arching branches, the shrub is rendered 
peculiarly suitable for the higher ledges in rock gardening. 
It does not seem particular as to soil, thriving well in peaty 
loam. Collected in Central China by Mr. E. H. Wilson. 

Berchemia (Rhamnaceae). 

Bebohemia baoemosa (Japan, 1888) has small flowers in 
terminal panicles which are succeeded by brown berries. 

B. voLXJBiLis. — Climbing Berchemia. Carolina, 1714. 
A rarely seen, deciduous climber, bearing rather incon- 
spicuous greenish-white flowers, succeeded by attractive, 
violet-tinted berries. The foliage is neat and pretty, the 
individual leaves being ovate in shape and slightly 
undulated or wavy. It is a twining shrub that in this 
country, even under favourable circumstances, one rarely 
sees ascending to a greater height than about 12 feet. 
Sandy peat and a shady site suits it best, and so placed 
it will soon cover a low-growing tree or bush much in the 
way that our common Honeysuckle does. It is propagated 
from layers or cuttings. 
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Bignonia (Bignoniaceae)« See Tecoma« 
BiQNONiA CAPBEOLATA, — ^Virginia and other parts of 
America, 1710. This is not so hardy as to be depended 
upon throughout the country generally, though in the 
milder parts of England and Ireland it succeeds well 
as a wall plant. It is a handsome climbing shrub, with 
long, heart-shaped leaves, usually terminating in branched 
tendrils, and large, orange flowers produced singly from 
April to August. 

Billardiera (Pittosporeaceae)« 
BiLLABniERA LONOiFLORA. — Bluo Apple Berry. Van 
Diemen's Land, 1810. If only for its rich, blue berries, as 
large as those of a cherry, this otherwise elegant climbing 
shrub is well worthy of a far greater share of attention 
than it has yet received, for it must be admitted that it is 
far from common. The greenish bell-shaped blossoms 
produced in May are, perhaps, not very attractive, but this 
is more than compensated for by the highly ornamental 
fruit, which renders the plant an object of great beauty 
about mid-September. Leaves small and narrow, on 
slender, twining stems, that clothe well the lower half of 
a garden wall in some sunny favoured spot. Cuttings 
root freely if inserted in sharp sand and placed in slight 
heat, while seeds germinate quickly. 

Bridgesia« See Ercilla* 

Bryanthus (Ericacea&)» 

Betakthus bbewebi (1896) is a desirable small-growing 
evergreen, with short, crowded, almost smooth leaves, and 
short racemes of large rosy-purple flowers. 

B. EMPETBiFOBMis {syn Menziesia empetrifolia). — ^North- 
West America, 1829. This is a compact, neat species, and 
weU suited for alpine gardening. The flowers are rosy- 
purple, and produced abundantly. 
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B. BBBOTus. — Siberia. This is a pretty little Ericaceous 
plant, nearly allied to Menziesia, and supposed to be of 
hybrid origin. The flowers, which are borne in crowded 
clusters at the points of the shoots, are bell-shaped, and 
of a pleasing reddish-lilac colour. It wants a cool, moist, 
peaty soil, and is perfectly hardy. When in a flowering 
stage this Bryanthus is one of the brightest occupants of 
the peat bed, and is a very suitable companion for such 
dwarf plants as the Heaths, Menziesias, and smaller 
growing Ealmias. 

B. GMELiNi. — Eamtschatka and Behrings Island. This 
is of dwarf growth, and bears an abundance of red flowers. 



Buddleia (Loganiaceae)* 

BuDDLEiA CoLviLEi. — Himalaya, Sikkim. Though not 
generally hardy in Britain, yet in the warmer parts it 
blossoms freely. The flowers are bell-shaped and of a deep 
rose colour, shaded with red, and freely produced at the 
branch tips. It does well in a gravelly soil and where fully 
exposed to the sunshine. 

B. GLOBOSA. — Orange Ball Tree. Chili, 1774. A 
shrubby species, ranging in height from 12 feet to 20 feet, 
and the only one at all common in gardens. Favoured 
spots in Southern England would seem to suit this plant 
fairly well, but to see it at its best one must visit some 
of the maritime gardens of North Wales, where it grows 
stout and strong, and flowers with amazing luxuriance. 
Where it thrives it must be ranked amongst the most 
beautiful of wall plants, for few, indeed, are the standard 
specimens that are to be met with, the protection afforded 
by a wall being almost a necessity in its cultivation. The 
leaves are linear-lanceolate, and covered with a dense 
silvery tomentum on the undersides, somewhat rugose 
above, and partially deciduous. Flowers in small globular 
heads, bright orange or yellow, and being plentifully 
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produced are very showy in early summer. It succeeds 
well in rich moist loam on gravel. 

B. LiNDLEYANA.— China, 1844. This has purplish-red 
flowers and angular twigs, but its hardihood cannot be 
relied upon unless in very sheltered and mild parts of the 
country. 

B. PANicuLATA (syu B. cHspo). — Nepaul, 1823. This 
may at once be distinguished by its curly, woolly leaves, 
and fragrant lilac flowers. It is a desirable species, but 
suffers from our climate. 

B. VABiABiLis. — China, 1896. A desirable, tall-growing 
species that is remarkable both for its whitish, woolly 
appearance and abundantly produced lavender or rosy- 
purple flowers. The foliage varies much in size and shape, 
and the shrub does well when planted in smoky localities. 
The variety Veitchiana is one of the best. 

Two other rare species are B. albiflora (China), with 
mauve and orange flowers, and B. asiatiga (India, 1874), 
of small growth with white sweet-scented flowers; while 
B. japonica has dense spikes of pale-lilac flowers. 

Buplcurum (UmbcIIifcrae). 

BuPLEURTJM FRUTicosuM. — ^Harc's Ear. South Europe, 
1696. A small-growing, branching shrub, with obovate- 
lanceolate leaves, and compound umbels of yellowish 
flowers. It is more curious than beautiful. 

Cdesalpinia (Leguminosae)« 

Cjesalpinia sepiaria {syn C. japonica). — Japan, 1888. 
This is as yet a comparatively little known shrub, but one 
that from its beauty and hardihood is sure to become a 
general favourite. Planted out in a light, sandy, peaty 
soil, and where fully exposed, this shrub has done well, 
and proved itself a suitable subject for the climate of 
England at least. The hard prickles with which both 
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stem and branches are provided render the shrub of 
rather formidable appearance^ while the leaves are of a 
peculiarly pleasing soft-green tint. For the flowers, too, 
it is well worthy of attention, the pinky anthers contrasting 
so markedly with the deep yellow of the other portions 
of the flower. They are arranged in long racemes, and 
show well above the foliage. 

Calluna (Ericaceae)* See Erica« 

Calluna vulgabis {syn Erica vulgaris). — Common Ling 
or Heather. This is the commonest native species, with 
purplish-pink flowers on small pedicels. There are many 
very distinct and beautiful-flowering forms, the following 
being some of the best : G. vulgaris alba, white-flowered ; 
G. vulgaris Hammondi, G. vulgaris minor, and G. vulgaris 
pUosa, all white-flowered forms ; G. vulgaris Alportii, and 
G. vulgaris Alportii variegata, the former bearing rich 
crimson flowers, and the latter with distinctly variegated 
foliage ; G. vulgaris argentea, and G. vulgaris aurea, with 
silvery-variegated and golden foliage; G. vulgaris flore- 
pleno, a most beautiful and free-growing variety, with 
double flowers ; G. vulgaris Fozii, a dwarf plant thai does 
not flower freely ; and G. vulgaris pumila, and G. vulgaris 
dumosa, which are of small cushion-like growth. They 
succeed best in peaty loam. 

Calophaca (Leguminosae)« 

Galophaca wolgabica. — Siberia, 1786. This member 
of the Pea family is of dwarf, branching growth, thickly 
clothed with glandular hairs, and bears yellow flowers, 
which are succeeded by reddish-purple pods. It is of no 
special importance as an ornamental shrub, and is most 
frequently seen grafted on the Laburnum, though its 
natural easy habit of growth is far preferable. Hailing 
from Siberia, it may be considered as fairly hardy at least. 
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Calycanthus (Calycanthaceae)* 

Calycanthus pjloridus. — Carolina Allspice. Carolina, 
1726. If only for the purplish-red, pleasantly-scented 
flowers, this North American shrub is worthy of extensive 
culture. The hardiness, accommodating nature and 
delicious perfume of its brightly-coloured flowers render 
this shrub one of the choicest subjects for the shrubbery 
or margin of the woodland path. It is of easy though com- 
pact growth, reaching in favourable situations a height of 
12 feet, and with ovate leaves that are slightly pubescent. 
Growing best in good, fairly moist loam, where partial 
shade is afforded, the sides of woodland drives and paths 
will suit this Allspice well ; but it wants plenty of room 
for branch-development. There are several nursery forms 
of this shrub, such as C. floridus glaucus, C. floridus asple- 
nifolia, and C. floridus nanus, all probably distinct enough, 
but of no superior ornamental value to the parent plant. 

C. occiDBNTALis. — Californian or Western Allspice. Cali- 
fornia, 1831. This is larger in all its parts than the 
former, and for decorative purposes is even preferable 
to that species. The flowers are dark crimson or purple, 
and nearly twice as large as those of C. floridus, but rather 
more sparsely produced. It is a very distinct and desirable 
shrub, and one that can be recommended for lawn and 
park planting, but, like the former, it delights to grow in a 
rather moist and shady situation. 

C. PBiEcox. — See Chimonanthus fragrans. 

Camellia (Ternstrdemiaceae)« 
Camblma japonica. — Japan and China, 1739. In the 
warmer parts of England this species flourishes out of 
doors, but a sheltered, sunny site must be chosen. The 
flowers are deep-red in colour and well set off by the 
shining green leaves, which are sharply dentated. There 
are many hybrids of this species. It does best when 
planted in a mixture of loam and peat. 
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C. 8ASANQITA. — Japan. A fragile shrub that wants the 
protection of a wall. There are two varieties, one bearing 
doable white and the other single red flowers in the richest 
abundance. 

Caprifolium* See Lonicera« 

Caragana (Ltguminosx). 

Caragana altagana. — Dahoria, 1789. A shrub about 
a yard high, with six to eight pairs of glabrous, obovate 
leaves and yellow flowers, produced from April to July. 

C. ABBORESCENs. — Siberian Pea Tree. Siberia, 1752. 
On account of its great hardiness, this is a very desirable 
garden shrub or small-growing tree. The bright-yellow, 
pea-shaped flowers are very attractive, while the deep- 
green, pinnate foliage imparts to the tree a somewhat 
unusual but taking appearance. Soil would not seem to 
be of much moment in the cultivation of this, or, indeed, 
the other species of Caragana, for it thrives well either on 
dry, sunny banks, where the soil is light and thin, or in 
good, stiff, yellow loam. C. arborescens pendula (1887) 
only differs in having the branches pendulous. 

C. PRUTESCENS. — Siberia, 1752. Flowers in May, and 
is of partially upright habit; while 0. Ghamlag, from 
China, 1778, has greenish-yellow flowers, faintly tinted with 
pinky-purple. 

C. Spinosa. — Siberia, 1775. This, as the name indi- 
cates, is of spiny growth, and is a beautiful and distinct 
member of the family, with yellow flowers produced in 
April and May. They are all hardy, and readily pro- 
pagated from seed. 

Cardiandra (Saxifrageae). 

Cabdukdra alternifolu. — Japan, 1866. With its neat 
habit, and pretty purple-and-white, plentifully-produced 
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flowers, this is worthy of the small amount of oare and 
coddling required to insure its growth in this country. 
Hailing from Japan, it cannot be reckoned as very hardy, 
but treated as a wall plant this pretty evergreen does well 
and flowers freely. It can, however, be said that it is 
equally hardy with some of the fljier kinds of Hydrangea, 
to which genus it is nearly allied. 

Carpenteria (Saxifrag:eae)» 
Cabpenteria calipobnica. — Sierra Nevada, California, 
1880. This is undoubtedly one of the most distinct and 
beautifal of hardy shrubs. That it is perfectly hardy in 
England and Ireland recently-conducted experiments con- 
clusively prove, as plants have stood unprotected through 
several unusually severe winters with which this country 
has of late been visited. When in full bloom the pure-white 
flowers, resembling those of the Japanese Anemone, render 
it of great beauty, while the light-grey leaves are of 
themselves sufQcient to make the shrub one of particular 
attraction. The Carpenteria is nearly related to the Mock 
Orange (Philadelphus), grows about 10 feet in height, with 
lithe and slender branches, and broadly lanceolate leaves 
2 to 8 inches long. The flowers, which are pure white with 
a bunch of yellow stamens, and sweet-scented, are produced 
usually in fives at the branch-tips, and contrast markedly 
with the long and light green foliage. It grows and flowers 
with freedom almost anywhere, but is all the better for wall 
protection. From cuttings or suckers it is readily increased. 

Caryoptcris (Vcrbcnaccae)^ 

Cabyoptebis mastaoanthus. — China and Japan, 1844. 
This is a neat-growing Chinese shrub, 3 or 4 feet high, and 
of value for its pretty flowers that are produced late in the 
autumn. It must be ranked as fairly hardy, having stood 
through the winters of Southern England unprotected ; but 
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it is just as well to give so choice a shrub the slight pro- 
tection afforded by a wall. The leaves are opposite^ thickly 
arranged, and hoary-grey ; while the whole plant is twiggy 
and of strict though by no means formal growth. Flowers 
lavender-blue or violet^ borne in the leaf axils at the tips of 
the shoots, and appearing in succession for a considerable 
length of time. Light, sandy peat would seem to suit it 
well ; at least, in such it grows and flowers freely. There 
is a white-flowered variety. 

Cassandra (Ericaceae)* See Andromeda^ 

Cassandra calyculata (syn Andromeda ccdyculata). — 
North America, 1748. This is a handsome species from 
the Virginian swamps, but one that is rarely seen in a very 
satisfactory condition in this country. It grows about 
18 inches high, with lanceolate dull-green leaves, and 
pretty white flowers, individually large and produced 
abundantly. For the banks of a pond or lake it is a 
capital shrub and very effective, particularly if massed in 
groups of from a dozen to twenty plants in each. There 
are several nursery forms, of which C. calyculata minor is 
the best and most distinct. Light peaty soil. 

Cassia (Legfuminosae)* 

Cassia corymbosa. — Buenos Ayres, 1796. A half-hardy 
shrub that in this country succeeds best when planted 
against a wall, and in a sheltered, sunny situation. The 
flowers are both beautiful and conspicuous, being of a 
showy yellow colour, and, when the plant is established 
in a suitable site, very freely produced. Sandy peat or 
leaf-soil seems to suit it well. 

Cassinia (Compositde)« 

Cassinia fulvida (syn Diplopappus chrysophyllus). — New 
Zealand. This is a neat-growing and beautiful shrub, the 
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rich yellow stems and under sides of the leaves imparting 
quite a tint of gold to the whole plant. The flowers are 
individually small, but the whole head, which is creamy- 
white, is very effective, and contrasts strangely with the 
golden sheen of this beautiful shrub. It is inclined to be 
of rather upright growth, is stout and bushy, and is 
readily increased from cuttings planted in sandy soil in 
the open border. Probably in the colder parts of the 
country this charming shrub niight not prove perfectly 
hardy, but all over England and Ireland it seems to be 
quite at home. 7he flowers are produced for several 
months of the year, but are at their best about mid- 
November, thus rendering the shrub of still further value« 
It grows freely in sandy peaty soil of a light nature. 

Cassiope (Ericaceae)* 

Cassiopk fastigiata (syn Andromeda fasiigiata) and C. 
TBTRAOONA (syu Audromeda tetragona) are small-growing 
species, only suitable for rock-gardening — ^the former of 
neat upright habit, with large pinky-white bells all along 
the stems ; and the latter of bushy growth, with square 
stems and small white flowers. They succeed best in 
light peaty soil. 0. hypnoides (Lapland, 1798) is of dwarf 
growth, with reddish-white flowers, and succeeds best in 
gritty, moist soil. 

Castanea (Corylaceae)* 

Castanba sativa (syn C. vesca and C. vulgaris). — Sweet 
Spanish Chestnut. Asia Minor. Few persons who have 
seen this tree as an isolated specimen and when in full 
flower would feel inclined to exclude it from our lisi The 
long, cylindrical catkins, of a yellowish-green colour, are 
usually borne in such abundance that the tree is, during 
the month of June, one of particular interest and beauty. 
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So common a tree needs no description^ but it may be 
"well to mention that there are several worthy varieties, 
which flower almost equally well with the parent tree. 

Catalpa (Bignoniaceae)* 

Catalpa bignonioides {syn C. syringoefolia). — Indian 
Bean. North America, 1726. When in full bloom this 
is a remarkable and highly-ornamental tree, the curiously- 
marked flowers and unusually large, bronzy-tinted foliage 
being distinct from those of almost any other in 
cultivation. That it is not, perhaps, perfectly hardy in 
every part of the country is to be regretted, but the 
numerous fine old specimens that are to be met with 
point out that there need be little to fear when assign- 
ing this pretty and uncommon tree a position in our 
parks and gardens. The flowers, produced in spikes at 
the branch-tips, are white, tinged with violet, and speckled 
with purple and yellow in the throat. Individually the 
flowers are of large size and very ornamental, and, being 
produced freely, give the tree a bright and pleasing appear- 
ance when at their best. Usually the tree attains to a 
height of 80 feet in this country, with rather crooked and 
ungainly branches, and large heart-shaped leaves that are 
downy beneath. It flourishes well on any firee soil, and is 
an excellent smoke-resisting tree. G. bignonioides aurea 
is a decided variety, that differs mainly in the leaves being 
of a desirable golden tint. There is a good variety named 
pwrpwrea. 

G. BuNGEi and G. Eaempfebi, natives of Ghina and 
Japan, are hardly to be relied upon, being of tender 
growth, and, unless in the most favoured situations, suffer 
from our severe winters. They resemble our commonly 
cultivated tree. 

G. sPBciosA. — United States, 1879. The Western 
Gatalpa is more erect and taller of growth than G. 
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bignonioides. The flowers, too, are larger, and of purer 
white, and with the throat markings of purple and yellow 
more distinct and not inclined to run into each other. 
Leaves large, heart-shaped, tapering to a point, of a light 
pleasing green and soft to the touch. It flowers earUer, 
and is more hardy than the former. 

Ceanothus (Rhamnaceae)* 

Cbanothus Ambrioanus. — New Jersey Tea. North 
America, 1718. A shrub of 4 feet in height, with deep 
green serrated leaves, that are 2 inches long and pubescent 
on the under sides. Flowers white, in axillary panicles, 
and produced in great abundance in June. This is one of 
the hardiest species, but succeeds best when afforded wall 
protection. G. Americanus variegata (1889) has the leaves 
bordered with yellow. 

G. AZUBEUS. — ^Mexico, 1818. This species, though not 
hardy enough for every situation, is yet sufficiently so to 
stand unharmed as a wall plant. It grows from 10 feet to 
12 feet high, with deep-green leaves that are hoary on the 
under sides. The flowers, which are borne in large, 
axillary panicles, are bright blue, and produced in June 
and the following months. In a light, dry soil and sunny 
position, this shrub does well as a wall plant, for which 
purpose it is one of the most ornamental. There are 
several good nursery forms, of which the following are 
amongst the best : G. Azureus Albert Fettitt, G. azureus 
albidus, G. azureus Arnddii, one of the best, G. azureus 
Gloire de Versailles, and G. azureus Marie Simon. G. Perle 
Rose has flowers of a soft, clear, rosy-pink, and is most 
desirable. 

G. CUNEATUS {syn C. verrucosus). — Galifomia, 1848. 
This is another half-hardy species that requires wall 
protection, which may also be said of G. Yeitchianus, one 
of the most beautiful of the family, with dense clusters of 
rich blue flowers and a neat habit of growth. 
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C. DBNTATUS. — California, 1848. With deeply-toothed, 
ehining-green leaves, and deep-blue, abundantly-produced 
flowers, this is a well-known wall plant that succeeds in 
many parts of the country, particularly within the in- 
fluence of the sea. It commences flowering in May, and 
frequently continues until frost sets in. It is a very desir- 
able species, that in favoured situations will grow to fully 
10 feet high, and with a spread laterally of nearly the 
same dimensions. 

C. PAPiLLosus. — California, 1848. This is a straggling 
bush, with small, blunt leaves, and panicles of pale-blue 
flowers on long footstalks. A native of California and 
requiring wall protection. 

C. BiGiDus, another Californian species (1848), is of 
upright, stiflf growth, a sub-evergreen, and with deep-purple 
flowers produced in April and May. 

There are other less hardy kinds, including C. flori- 
bundus, C. integerrimus, C. velutinus, and C. divaricatus. 



Cedrela (Meliaceae)« 

Cbdeela sinensis (syn Ailanthvs flavescens). — China, 
1875. This is a fast-growing tree, closely resembling the 
Ailanthus, and evidently quite as hardy. It has a great 
advantage over that tree, in that the flowers have an 
agreeable odour, those of the Ailanthus being somewhat 
sickly and unpleasant. The yellowish flowers are in- 
dividually small, but arranged in immense hanging 
bunches like those of Koelreuteria paniculata, and being 
pleasantly scented are rendered still the more valuable. 
The whole plant has a yellow hue, and the roots have a 
peculiar reddish colour, and very •unlike those of the 
Ailanthus, which are white. 
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Celastrus (Celastrineae)« 

Celastbus 8CANDBN& — Climbing Waxwork, or Bitter 
Sweet. North America, 1786. When planted in rich, 
moist soil, this soon forms an attractive mass of twisting 
and twining growths, with distinct glossy foliage in sum- 
mer and brilliant scarlet fruit in autumn. The pale yellow 
flowers are inconspicuous, the chief beauty of the shrub 
being the show of fruit, which resembles somewhat that 
of the Spindle Tree (Euonymus), and to which it is nearly 
allied. A native of North America, it grows from 12 feet 
to 15 feet high, and is useful in this country for covering 
arches or tree stems, or for being allowed to run at will 
on a mound of earth or on rockwork. 

Celtis (Urticaceae)^ 

Celtis australis. — South Europe, 1796. This species 
is much like 0. occidentalis, with solitary greenish flowers 
and black edible fruit It is not of so tall growth as the 
American species. 

C. OCCIDENTALIS. — ^Nettle Tree. North America, 1656. 
In general appearance this tree resembles the Elm, to 
which family it belongs. It has reticulated, cordate-ovate, 
serrated leaves, with small, greenish flowers on slender 
stalks, and succeeded by blackish-purple fruit about the 
size of a pea. A not very ornamental tree, at least so far 
as flowers are concerned, but valuable for lawn planting* 
It varies very much in the size and shape of the leaves. 

Cerasus* See Prunus« 

Cercls (Leguminosae)« 

Gebois canadensis. — North America, 1780. This species 
resembles C. Siliquastrum, but is of much smaller growth, 
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and bears paler flowers; while G. chinensis (syn C. 
japonica), which is not hardy, has large, rosy-pink 
flowers. 

C. SnjQUASTBUM. — Judas Tree. South Europe, 1596. 
A small-growing tree of some 15 feet in height, and with 
usually a rather ungainly and crooked mode of growth. It 
is, however, one of our choicest subjects for ornamental 
planting, the handsome reniform leaves and rosy-purple 
flowers produced along the branches and before the 
leaves appear rendering it a great favourite with planters. 
There are three distinct forms of this shrub — ^the first, 
C. Siliquastrum alba, having pure-white flowers; C. 
SHiquastrum camea, with beautiful deep-pink flowers; 
and G. Siliquastrum variegata, with neatly variegated 
foliage, though rather inconstant of character. Natives 
of South Europe, and amongst the oldest trees of our 
gardens. 

They all succeed best when planted in rather damp 
loam, and do not object to partial shade, the common 
species growing well even beneath the drip of large 
standard trees. 



Chimonanthus (Calycanthaceae)« 

Chimonanthus praorans (syn Calycanihus prcecox). — 
Winter Flower. Japan, 1766. This Japanese shrub is 
certainly one of the most remarkable that could be brought 
under notice, the deliciously-fragrant, whitish-purple 
flowers being produced in abundance during the winter 
months, and while the plant is yet leafless. Being 
of slender growth, it is best suited for planting against 
a wall, the protection thus afforded being just what is 
wanted for the perfect development of the pretty flowers. 
C. fragrans grandiflora has larger and less fragrant flowers 
than the species, and is more common in cultivation. 

D 
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Chionanthus (Olcaccac)* 
CmoNANTHUS BETUsus.— China, 1852. This is not a very 
hardy species, and, being less ornamental than the 
American form, is not to be recommended for general 
planting. The flowers, which are white and sweet-scented, 
are produced in May. 

0. viEGiNiOA. — ^Fringe Tree. North America, 1796. A 
very ornamental, small-growing tree, with large deciduous 
leaves and bearing in June and July pendent clusters of 
pure-white flowers with long fringe-like petals, and from 
which the popular name has arisen. In this country it 
is a charming tree, or rather shrub, for one rarely sees 
it more than 10 feet high, and one that, to do it justice, 
must have a cool and rather damp soil and a somewhat 
shady situation. 

Choisya (Rutaceae). 

Choista ternata. — Mexican Orange Flower. Mexico, 
1825. A beautiful and distinct shrub that succeeds well in 
the South and West of England. The evergreen leaves are 
always fresh and beautiful, and of a dark, shining green, 
while the sweetly-fragrant flowers are produced freely on 
the apices of last year's wood. They have a singular 
resemblance to those of the orange, and on the Continent 
are commonly grown as a substitute for that popular 
flower. The plant succeeds well in any light, rich soil, 
and soon grows into a goodly-sized shrub of 4 feet or 5 feet 
in height. As a wall plant it succeeds weU, but in warm, 
maritime situations it may be planted as a standard without 
fear of harm. Cuttings root freely if placed in slight heat. 

Cistus (Cistineae)« 
CisTus CRispus.— Portugal, 1656. This is a distinct 
species, with curled leaves, and large, reddish-purple 
flowers. It is a valuable ornamental shrub, but, like the 
others, suffers from the effects of frost. 
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C. LADANiFBBUS. — Qum Cifltus. Spain, 1629. A pretty 
but rather tender shrub, growing in favourable situations to 
about 4 feet in height. It has lanceolate leaves that are 
glutinous above, and thickly covered with a whitish tomen- 
turn on the undersides, and large and showy white flowers 
with a conspicuous purple blotch at the base of each petal. 
Unless in Southern and Western England, but particularly 
on the seacoast, this handsome Portuguese shrub is not to 
be depended on, in so far as hardihood is concerned. 

C. LAURiFOLius. — ^Laurel-lcaved Cistus. Spain, 1781. 
This is the hardiest species in cultivation, but, like the 
latter, is favourable to the milder parts of these islands, 
and especially maritime districts. Frequently it rises to 
7 feet in height, and is then an object of great beauty, the 
large, yellowish-white flowers showing well above the deep- 
green. Laurel-like leaves. 

C. MONSPELiENSis (South of Europc, 1656), and its 
variety C. monspeliensis florentinus, the former with white, 
and tiie latter with white and yellow flowers, are fairly 
hardy in the milder parts of Britain, but cannot be 
recommended for general planting. 

C. PUEPUREUs (levant). — Purple-flowcred Cistus. In this 
species, which may rank next to the latter in point of 
hardihood, the flowers are of a deep reddish-purple, and 
with a darker blotch at the base of each petal. 

C. SALviFOLius (South Europc, 1548) is of loose and 
rather untidy growth, with rugose leaves and white flowers. 
It is very variable in character, and the form generally 
cultivated grows about 4 feet high, and has ovate-lanceo- 
late, almost glabrous leaves. There are several desirable 
varieties. 

Other species that are occasionally to be found in 
collections are G. creticus, with yellow and purple flowers ; 
G. hirsutus, white with yellow blotches at the base of the 
petals ; and G. Glusii, with very large, pure-white flowers. 
All the species of Gum Cistus, or Rock Rose as they are 
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very appropriately named, will be found to succeed best 
when planted in exalted positions, and light, though rich, 
strong soil. They are easy of propagation, and self-sown 
seedlings are not uncommon. 

Citharexylum« See Rhaphithamnus. 

Citrus (Rutaceae)^ 

CiTBus TBiFOLiATA. — Japan, 1869. This is a singular 
low-growing shrub, with temate leaves, spiny branches, 
and fragrant white or yellowish flowers. It is hardy in 
many English situations, but does not fruit freely, although 
the orange-blossom-like flowers are produced very abund- 
antly. A pretty little glossy-leaved shrub that is well 
worthy of attention, particularly where a cosy comer can 
be put aside for its cultivation. 

Cladrastis (Leguminosas)« 

Cladrastis Amurensis. — ^Amoor Yellow Wood. Amoor 
Valley, 1880. This is a shrub that is sure to be extensively 
cultivated when better known, and more readily procured. 
It has stood uninjured for several years in various parts of 
England, so that its hardihood may be taken for granted. 
The pretty olive-green of the bark, and the greyish-green 
of the leathery leaves, render the shrub one of interest 
even in a flowerless state. In July and August the dense 
spikes of white, or rather yellowish-white, flowers are 
produced freely, and that, too, even before the shrub has 
attained to a height of 2 feet. It is well worthy of 
extended culture. 

C. TiNCTORiA {syn C. lutea and Virgilia lutea). — ^Yellow 
Wood. North America, 1812. This is a handsome 
deciduous tree that does well in many parts of the 
country, and is valued for the rich profusion of white 
flowers produced, and which are well set off by the finely- 
cut pinnate leaves. It is a valuable tree for park and 
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lawn planting, requiring a warm, dry soil, and sunny 
situation — conditions under which the wood becomes 
well-ripened, and the flowers more freely produced. 

Clematis (Ranunculaceae)* 

Clematis alpina (syn Atragene alpina, A. austriaca and 
A. «iMrtca).— Europe and North America, 1792. This is 
a climbing species with bi-temately divided leaves, and 
large flowers with four blue sepals and ten to twelve small 
flattened organs, which are usually termed petals. 

C. ciBRHosA, — Evergreen Virgin's Bower. Spain, 1596, 
An interesting, early-flowering species. The flowers, 
which are greenish-white, are produced in bunches and 
very effective. It is an evergreen species, of comparative 
hardihood, and flowers well in sheltered situations. 

C. Plammijla. — Virgin's Bower. France, 1596. An old 
and well-known plant that is quite hardy in this country. 
The leaves are pinnate, and the flowers white and fragrant, 
and produced from May to October. C. Flammula rubro- 
marginata is a worthy and beautiful-leaved variety. 

0. FLORIDA. — Japan, 1776. This is a beautiful species, 
and an old inhabitant of English gardens. Leaves com- 
posed of usually three oval-shaped leaflets, and unusually 
bright of tint. The flowers are very large, and pure white. 
It should be planted in a warm, sheltered comer against 
a wall. 

C. GRAVEOLENS. — This is a dwarf shrub, with neatly 
tripinnate leaves, and solitary, strongly-scented yellow 
flowers of medium size. A native of Chinese Tartary, and 
introduced in 1844. Quite hardy. 

C. HAKONENsis. — Japan, 1860. This is a vigorous 
twiner with violet-purple flowers, each about 6 inches 
in diameter, produced from July to October. The well- 
biown and justly popular G. Jackmanni, of gardens, 
is a variety. 

C. LANUGINOSA.— China, 1851. A handsome species. 
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with large purple leaves that are hairy on the undersides. 
Flowers pale blue or lilac, very large, and composed of 
six or eight spreading sepals, C. lanuginosa pallida has 
immense flowers, often fully half a foot in diameter. 
Flowers in June. 

G. MONTANA. — Nepaul, 1881. This is valuable on 
account of its flowering in May. It is a free-growing 
species, with trifoliolate leaves on long footstalks, and 
large white flowers. G. montana grandiflora is a beautiful 
variety, having large white flowers so abundantly pro- 
duced as to hide the foliage. It is quite hardy and of 
rampant growth. 

G. PATENS (syns C. cs&ndea and C. azurea grandiflora). — 
Japan, 1886. This has large, pale-violet flowers, and is 
the parent of many single and double flowered forms. The 
typical form is, however, very deserving of cultivation, on 
account of the freedom with which it blooms during June 
and July from the wood of the previous year. It is 
perfectly hardy even in the far north. 

G. VioBNA.— Leather Flower. United States, 1780. This 
is a showy, small-flowered species, the flowers being 
campanulate, greenish-white within and purplish without. 
G. Yiorna coccinea is not yet well known, but is one of 
the prettiest of the small-flowered section. The flowers, 
which are leathery as in the species, are of a beautiful 
vermilion on the outside and yellow within. 

G. ViTALBA. — ^Lady's Bower, or Old Man's Beard. A 
handsome native climbing shrub, common in limestone or 
chalky districts, and unusually abundant in the southern 
English counties. Glambering over some neglected fence, 
often to nearly 20 feet in height, this vigorous-growing 
plant is seen to best advantage, the three- or five-lobed 
leaves and festoons of greenish-white, fragrant flowers, 
succeeded by the curious and attractive feathery carpels, 
rendering the plant one of the most distinct and desirable 
of our native wildlings flowering in August 
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C. ViTiCELLA. — Spain, 1569. This is a well-known 
species of not too rampant growth, and a native of Spain 
and Italy. The flowers vary a good deal in colour, but 
in the typical 'plant they are reddish-purple and produced 
throughout the summer. Grossed with C. lanuginosa, 
this species has produced many ornamental and beautiful 
hybrids. There is a double-flowered variety. 

C. WrCiiiiAMSi (syn C. Fortwaei). — ^Japan, 1863. The 
fragrant white flowers of this species are semi-double, and 
consist of about a hundred oblong-lanceolate sepals 
narrowed to the base. The leathery leaves are trifoliolate 
with heart-shaped leaflets. It proves quite hardy, and 
has several varieties. 

Gabden Vabieties. — As well as the above there are 
many beautiful garden hybrids, some of which in point of 
floral colouring far outvie the parent forms. Included 
in the following list are a few of the most beautiful 
kinds : — 



Albert Victor. 
Alexandra. 
Beauty of Worcester. 
Belle of Woking. 
Blue Gem. 
Duchess of Albany. 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 
Edith Jackman. 
Fairy Queen. 
Imperatrice Eugenie. 
John Gould Veitch. 
Lady Bovill. 
Lilacina floribunda. 



Lord Beaconsfield. 

Lucie Lemoine. 

Madame Baron Veillard. 

Miss Bateman. 

Mrs. A. Jackman. 

Othello. 

Prince of Wales. 

Rubella. 

Star of India. 

Stella. 

Venus Viqtrix. 

William Kennett. 



The Clematis is by no means particular as to soil, 
and succeeds and flowers freely in light, rich loam that 
is well drained. 
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Clerodendron (Verbenaceae)* 

Glebodendbon pobtidum. — China, 1820. This is only 
hardy in southern and seaside situations, where it forms a 
bush 5 feet high, armed with sharp, rigid prickles, and dark- 
green, heart-shaped, deciduous leaves, which are downy on 
both surfaces, and large clusters of rosy-pink flowers. 

G. TBiCHOTOMUM. — Japan, 1800. This is at once one 
of the most beautiful and distinct of hardy shrubs. 
It is of stout, nearly erect growth, 8 feet high, and 
about as much through, with large, dark-green, ovate 
leaves, and dense corymbs of deliciously fragrant white 
flowers, with a purplish calyx, which are at their best in 
September. Thriving well in any light soil, being of 
vigorous constitution, and extremely handsome of flower, 
are qualities which combine to render this shrub one of 
particular importance in our gardens. 

Clethra (Ericaceae)* 

GiiETHBA ACUMINATA. — Poiuted-leavcd Pepper Tree. 
Garolina, 1806. This is not so hardy as C. alnifolia, 
hailing from the Southern States of North America, but 
with a little protection is able to do battle with our average 
English winter. It resembles G. alnifolia, except in the 
leaves, which are sharp-pointed, and, like that species, 
delights to grow in damp positions. The flowers are white 
and drooping, and the growth more robust than is that 
of G. alnifolia generally. For planting by the pond or 
lake-side, the Pepper Trees are almost invaluable. 

G. ALNIFOLIA. — Alder-leaved Pepper Tree. North 
America, 1781. A rather stiff-growing shrub about 5 
feet in height, with leaves resembling those of our 
common Alder, and bearing towards the end of July 
spikes of almost oppressively fragrant dull-white flowers 
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at the tips of the branches. It is a valuable shrub, not 
only in an ornamental way, but on account of its thriving 
in damp, swampy ground, where few others could exist, 
while at the same time it will succeed and flower freely in 
almost any good garden soil. 

CIcycra (Ternstromiaceae)* 

Clbybea japonica. — Japan, 1820. This is a variable 
species, with oblong-lanceolate, evergreen leaves, and small, 
whitish-yellow, fragrant flowers. There is a variegated 
variety in which the leaf-margins are of a pale yellow 
colour. In light soil and a warm situation it does well« 
but cannot be recommended for general planting. 

Clianthus (Leguminosas)* 

CiiiANTHUs puNiOEus.— New Zealand, 1832. A shrubby 
plant, the foliage of which is covered with silky hairs, and 
produces abundantly scarlet, boat-shaped flowers. With 
the protection of a wall it flowers freely in the warmer 
parts of this country, when planted in any light, rich soil. 

Cocculus (Menispermaceae). 

GoccuLUS CABOLiNus. — United States. This is a half- 
hardy, twining shrub, of free growth when planted by a tree 
stem in a sheltered wood, but with by no means showy 
greenish flowers ; indeed, it may be described in few words 
as a shrub of no great beauty nor value. 

G. LAUBiFOLius, &om the Himalayas and Japan, 1820, 
is even less hardy than the above, although, used as a wall 
plant, it has survived for many years in the South and 
West of England. The foliage of this species is neat and 
ornamental, but liable to injury from cold easterly winds, 
while the flowers are whitish-green. 
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CoUetia (Rhamneae). 

CoLLBTiA CBUGiATA {syn C. UctoTienm). — Chili, 1824. 
With flattened woody branches, and sharp-pointed spines 
which take the place of leaves, this is at once one of the 
most singular of hardy flowering shrubs. It forms a stout, 
dense bush about 4 feet high, and bears quantities of small, 
white flowers, which render the plant one of great beauty 
during the summer months. 

C. spiNosA. — Peru, 1828. This species grows fairly 
well in some parts of England and Ireland, and is a 
curious shrub with awl-shaped leaves, and, like the other 
members of the family, an abundant producer of flowers. 
It thrives best as a wall plant, and when favourably 
situated a height of 12 feet is sometimes attained. Light, 
loamy soil suits the Colletias. 

Colutea (Leguminosae). 

CoLUTEA ABBOBESGENs. — Bladder Senna. France, 1568. 
This is a common plant in English gardens, bearing yellow. 
Pea-shaped flowers, that are succeeded by curious, reddish, 
bladder-like seed-pods. It grows to 10 feet or 12 feet in 
height, and is usually of lax and slender growth, but 
perfectly hardy. A good town plant, and one that is by 
no means particular about the soil in which it is planted. 
C. arborescens melanocalyx (Asia Minor, 1892) is a 
desirable variety. 

C. CRUENTA {syn C. orientalis and 0. sanguinea).-^ 
Oriental Bladder Senna. Levant, 1731. This is a free- 
growing, round-headed, deciduous bush, of from 6 feet 
to 8 feet high when fully grown. The leaves are pinnate 
and glaucous, smooth, and bright green above, and downy 
beneath. Flowers individually large, of a reddish-copper 
colour, with a yellow spot at the base of the upper petal. 
The fruit is an inflated, boat-shaped, reddish pod. The 
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Bladder Sennas are of very free growth^ even in poor, 
sandy soil, and being highly ornamental, whether in floWer 
or frnit, are to be recommended for extensive cultiyation. 



Comptonia* See Myrica* 
Corchorus* See Kerria« 

Coriaria (Coriarieae)« 

CoBiARiA MYBTiFOLiA. — South Europe, 1629, A deciduous 
shrub growing to about 4 feet in height, with Myrtle-like 
leaves, and upright terminal racemes of not very showy 
flowers, produced about mid-summer — generally from 
May to August. For its pretty foliage and the frond- 
like arrangement of its branches it is principally worthy 
of culture. From Southern Europe and the North of 
Africa, where it is an occupant of waste ground and 
hedges, but still rare in our gardens. 

Cornus (Cornaceae)« 

CoRNus ALBA. — ^Whitc-fruited Dogwood. Siberia, 1741. 
This is a native of Northern Asia and Siberia, not of 
America, as Loudon stated. For the slender, red-barked 
branches and white or creamy flowers, this species is well 
worthy of notice, while the white fruit renders it very dis- 
tinct and effective. It grows to about 10 feet in height. 
G. alba Spathi is one of the most ornamental of shrubs 
bearing coloured leaves, these in spring being of a beautiful 
bronzy tint, and changing towards summer to a mixture 
of gold and green, or rather an irregular margin of deep 
gold surrounds each leaf. It was first sent out by the 
famous Berlin nurseryman whose name it bears. C. alba 
Gouchaulti is another variegated leaved variety, but has 
no particular merit, and originated in one of the French 
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nurseries. Both varieties have been referred to C. tartarica 
by some writers. 

C. ALTEBNiFOLiA. — North America, 1760. This species 
is a lover of damp ground, and grows from 20 feet to 
nearly 80 feet high, with clusters of pale-yellow flowers, 
succeeded by bluish-black berries that render the plant 
highly ornamental. It is still rare in British gardens. 

C. AMOMUM {syn C. serieea). — From the eastern United 
States, 1683. It is a low-growing, damp-loving shrub, with 
yellowish-white flowers, borne abundantly in small clusters. 
It grows about 8 feet in height, and has a graceful habit, 
owing to the long and lithe branches spreading regularly 
over the ground. 'The fruit is pale blue, and the bark a 
conspicuous purple. 

C. ASPEBiFOLiA is another showy American species, with 
reddish-brown bark, hairy leaves, of small size, and rather 
small flowers that are succeeded by pearly-white berries 
borne on conspicuous reddish stalks. 

C. Baileti resembles somewhat the better-known 0. 
stolonifera, but it is of more erect habit, is not stoloni- 
ferous, has rather woolly leaves, at least on the underside, 
and bears yellowish-white fruit. It grows in sandy soil, 
and is a native of Canada. 

C. CALiPORNiCA (syn C. pubescem) grows fully 10 feet 
high, with smooth branches, hairy branchlets, and cymes 
of pretty white flowers, succeeded by white fruit. It 
occurs from Southern California to British Columbia. 

C. CANADENSIS. — Dwarf Cornel or Birchberry. Canada, 
1774. This is of herbaceous growth, and remarkable for the 
large, cream-coloured flower bracts, and showy, red fruit. 

C. CANDiDissmA (syn G. paniculata) is a beautiful 
American species, with panicled clusters of almost pure- 
white flowers, that are succeeded by pale-blue fruit. It is 
a small-growing tree, with narrow, pointed leaves, and 
greyish coloured, smooth bark. Like many of its fellows, 
this species likes rather moist ground. 
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G. CIB01NATA9 from the eastern United States, is readily 
distinguished by its large, round leaves, these sometimes 
measuring 6 inches long by 8i inches wide. The yellowish- 
white flowers are individually small, and succeeded by 
bright-blue fruits, each as large as a pea. There are two 
varieties, variegata and elegantissima. 

C. CAPiTATA {9yn Benthamia fragifera). — Nepaul, 1825. 
An evergreen shrub, with oblong, light-green leaves and 
terminal, inconspicuous, greenish flowers, surrounded by 
an involucre of four large, pinky-yellow bracts. It is 
this latter that renders the shrub so very conspicuous 
when in full flower. Unfortunately, this species is not 
hardy throughout the country, the South and West of 
England, especially Cornwall, and the southern parts of 
Ireland being the favoured spots where this handsome 
shrub or small-growing tree — for in Cornwall it has 
attained to fully 45 feet in height, and in Cork nearly 
80 feet — may be found in a really thriving condition. 
Around London it does well enough for a time, but with 
severe frost it gets cut back to the ground, and though it 
quickly recovers and grows rapidly afterwards, before it is 
large enough to flower freely it usually suffers again. The 
fruits are as large as and resemble Strawberries, and are of 
a rich scarlet or reddish hue, and though ripe in October 
they frequently remain on the trees throughout the winter. 
Both for its flowers and fruit, this Nepaul shrub-tree is 
well worthy of a great amount of trouble to get it estab- 
lished in a cosy corner of the garden. Rich, well-drained 
loam is all it wants, while propagation by seed is readily 
effected. 

C. FLOBiDA.— United States, 1731. The Florida Dog- 
wood is not always very satisfactory when grown in this 
country, our climate in some way or other being unsuitable 
for its perfect development. It is a handsome shrub or 
small-growing tree, with small flowers surrounded by a 
large and conspicuous white involucre. The leaves are 
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ovate-oblongy and pubescent on the undersides. It is a 
valuable as well as ornamental little tree, and is worthy 
of a great amount of coddling and coaxing to get it 
established. There is a red-flowered variety^ 0. florida 
rubra. 

C. KousA (syn Benthamia japonica). — Japan^ 1847. This 
is a very distinct and beautiful flowering shrub. Flowers 
very small individually, but borne in large clusters, and 
yellow, the showy part being the four large, pure-white bracts 
which subtend each cluster of blossoms, much like those in 
Comus florida, only the bracts are more pointed than 
those of the latter species. Being quite hardy, and a 
plant of great interest and beauty, this little-known Comus 
is sure to be widely planted when better known. 

C. MAOROPHYLLA (syti C. brochypoda). — Himalayas, China, 
and Japan, 1827. This is an exceedingly handsome species, 
of tabulated appearance, occasioned by the branches being 
arranged almost horizontally. The leaves are of large 
size, elliptic-ovate, and are remarkable for their autumnal 
tints. The elder-like flowers appear in June. They are 
pure white and arranged in large cymes. C. macrophylla 
variegata is a distinct and very ornamental form of the 
above, in which the leaf margins are bordered with white. 

C. Mas. — Cornelian Cherry. Austria, 1596. One of 
our earliest flowering trees, the clusters of yellow blooms 
being produced in mild seasons by the middle of February. 
It is not at all fastidious about soil, thriving well in those 
of very opposite description. It deserves to be extensively 
cultivated, if only for the profusion of brightly-tinted 
flowers, which completely cover the shoots before the 
leaves have appeared. C. Mas aurea-elegantissima, the 
tricolour-leaved Dogwood, is a strikingly ornamental shrub, 
with green leaves encircled with a golden band, the whole 
being suffused with a faint pinky tinge. It is of more 
slender growth than the species, and a very desirable 
acquisition to any collection of hardy ornamental shrubs. 
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C. Mas argenteo-variegata is another pretty shrub, the 
leaves being margined with clear white. 

G. NuTTALLi grows to fully 50 feet in height, and is 
one of the most beautiful of the Oregon and Galifomian 
forest trees. The flower bracts are of large size, often 
6 inches across^ the individual bracts being broad and 
white, and fully 2^ inches long. 

C. OFFICINALIS is a Japanese species, that is, however, 
quite hardy in this country, and nearly resembles the 
better-known G. Mas, but from which it may at once be 
known by the tufts of brownish hairs that are present in 
the axils of the principal leaf veins. 

G. SANGUINEA. — ^Britain. A native shrub that is valued 
for its colouring of bark, which is of the brightest red, and 
most effective during the winter season. The flowers are 
plentifully produced and of a creamy-white colour, while the 
leaves are ovate and opposite. The pretty black berries 
are a feature of the shrub in winter. Dampish loam. 

C. STOLONiFERA. — ^Rcd Osier Dogwood. North America, 
1741. This has rather inconspicuous flowers, that are 
succeeded by whitish fruit, and is of greatest value for 
the ruddy tint of the young shoots. It grows fully 6 feet 
high, and increases rapidly by underground suckers. This 
species is quite hardy. 

G. TARTARiCA {syu C. siHrico). — Siberia, 1824. This has 
much brighter coloured bark, and is of neater and dwarfer 
habit, than the typical G. alba. It is a very beautiful and 
valuable shrub, of which there is a variegated leaved and 
other varieties. Light, rich, dampish loam suits the 
Gornus well. 

Corokia (Cornaceas). 
* CoBOKU GoTONBASTER. — ^Ncw Zealand, 1876. A curious, 
low, rigid, dwarf-growing shrub, with small, sweet- 
scented, bright yellow, starry flowers produced in June. 
The hardiness of the shrub is rather doubtful. 
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Coronilla (Leguminosae)* 

CoBONiLLA Emebus. — Scorpion Senna. France, 1596. 
This shrub, a native of the middle and southern parts of 
Europe, forms an elegant loose bush about 5 feet high, 
mth smooth, pinnate, sub-evergreen leaves, and Pea- 
shaped flowers, that are reddish in the bud state, but 
bright yellow when fully expanded. It is an elegant 
plant, and on account of its bearing hard cutting back, 
is well suited for ornamental hedge formation ; but how- 
ever used the effect is good, the distinct foliage and showy 
flowers making it a general favourite with planters. It 
will thrive in very poor soil, but prefers a light, rich loam. 

Corylopsis (Hamamelideae)* 

CoRYLOPSis HiMALAYANA. — ^E. Himalayas, 1879. This 
is a stronger growing species than G. pauciflora or G. 
spicata, with large leaves averaging 4 inches long, that 
are light green above and silky on the undersides. The 
parallel veins of the leaves are very pronounced, while the 
leaf-stalks, as, indeed, the young twigs too, are covered 
with a hairy pubescence. The flowers are yellowish- white. 

G. PAUCiFLOBA, from Japan, is readily distinguished from 
the former by its more slender growth, smaller leaves, and 
fewer flowered spikes. Flowers primrose-yellow. 

G. SPiOATA. — Japan, 1864. This Japanese shrub is of 
very distinct appearance, having leaves like those of our 
common Hazel, and drooping spikes of showy-yellowish, 
fragrant flowers that are produced before the leaves. 
There is a variegated form in cultivation. 

The various species of Gorylopsis are very ornamental 
garden plants, and to be recommended, on account of 
their early flowering, for prominent positions in the 
shrubbery or by the woodland walk. Light, rich loam 
seems to suit them well. 
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Corylus (Corylaccae)* 

CoRTLus AvKLLANA PUBPURBA. — Purple HazeL This has 
large leaves of a rich purple colour, with crimson flowers, 
and is a very distinct and ornamental plant for the 
shrubbery border. It should be cut down annually if 
large leaves are desired. 

C. AvELLANA AUREA has rich golden foliage, while 
G. AvELLANA LACiNiATA has the Icavcs neatly cut, and 
C. AvBLLANA PENDULA is a woopiug Variety, but of no 
particular value for ornamental planting. 

C. CoLTJRNA. — Constantinople Hazel. Turkey, 1665. 
This is the largest and most ornamental of the family, 
and is mentioned here on account of the showy catkins 
with which the tree is well supplied. When thickly 
produced, as they usually are on established speci- 
mens, these long catkins have a most effective and 
pleasing appearance, and tend to render the tree one 
of the most distinct in cultivation. Under favourable 
circumstances, such as when growing in a sweet and 
rather rich brown loam, it attains to fully 60 feet in 
height, and is of neat shape, from the branches being 
arranged horizontally, or nearly so. Even in a young 
state the Constantinople Hazel is readily distinguished 
from the common English species, by the softer and 
more angular leaves, and by the whitish bark which 
comes off in long strips. The stipules, too, form an 
unerring guide to its identity, they being long, linear, 
and recurved. All the Hazels succeed in rich, dampish 
loam. 

Cotoneaster (Rosaceae)* 

CoTONEASTER BACiLLARis. — Ncpaul, 1841. A largo-grow- 
ing deciduous species, and one of the few members of the 
family that is more ornamental when in flower than in fruit. 
It is of bold, portly, upright growth, and sends up shoots 
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from the base of the plant. The pretty white flowers 
are borne in clusters for some distance along the slender 
shoots, and are very effective and pleasing; indeed, the 
upper portion of the plant has the appearance of a mass 
of white blossoms. 

G. FBiGiDA. — Nepaul, 1824 This species forms a large 
shrub or low tree with oblong, elliptical, sub-evergreen 
leaves. The flowers are white and borne in large corymbs 
during April and May, these being succeeded by an 
abundance of scarlet berries in September. 

G. MiGBOPHTLLA. — Small-leavod Gotoneaster. Nepaul, 
1824. This is, from a flowering point of view, probably 
the most useful of any member of this rather large genus. 
Its numerous pretty white flowers, dark, almost Yew-green 
leaves, and abundance of the showiest red berries in winter, 
will ever make this dwarf, clambering plant a favourite 
with those who are at all interested in beautiful shrubs. 

G. PANNOSA. — ^Yunnan, 1898. A desirable and rare 
species that is of the readiest culture. It is of refined 
growth, growing about 5 feet high, with ovate-oblong leaves 
that are fully an inch long, and a plentiful supply of 
small white flowers that are borne in corymbs, and are 
succeeded by bright-red berries. 

G. SmoNsn. — Ehasia, 1868. The stems of this species 
usually grow from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and are of sub-erect 
habit. The leaves are roundly-elliptic and slightly silky 
beneath. The small flowers are succeeded by a profusion 
of scarlet berries that ripen in autumn. This is generally 
considered the best for garden purposes, and is evergreen 
in mild winters. 

All, or nearly all, the species of Gotoneaster are 
remarkable and highly valued for their showy berries, 
but, except the above, and, perhaps, G. buxifolia (Box- 
leaved Gotoneaster), G. thymifolia (Himalayas, 1852), with 
small pinky flowers, G. multiflora (Gashmir, 1837) and G. 
congesta (Himalayas, 1868), both with white flowers. 
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few others are worthy of consideration from a purely 
flowering point of view. Any free^ light soil will suit the 
Cotoneasters. 

Crataes^us (Rosaceae)* 

Cratjeous Azabolus. — South Europe, 1640. This is 
a very vigorous-growing species, with a wide, spreading 
head of rather upright-growing branches. The flowers 
are showy, white and sweet-scented, and the fruit large 
and of a pleasing red colour. 

C. AzABOLUs Abonia {syn (7. Aronia and C. mawa). — 
Aronia Thorn. South Europe, 1810. This tree attains to 
a height of 20 feet, has deeply-lobed leaves that are wedge- 
shaped at the base, and slightly pubescent on the under- 
sides. The flowers, which are usually at their best in 
June, are white and showy, and succeeded by large, yellow 
fruit. Generally the Aronia Thorn forms a rather upright 
and branchy specimen of neat proportions, and when 
studded with its milk-white flowers may be included 
amongst the most distinct and ornamental of the family. 

C. cocciNBA. — Scarlet-fruited Thorn. North America, 
1683. If only for its lovely white flowers, with bright, 
pinky anthers, it is well worthy of a place even in a 
selection of ornamental flowering trees and shrubs. It 
is, however, rendered doubly valuable in that the cordate- 
ovate leaves turn of a warm brick colour in the autumn, 
while the fruit, which is usually produced abundantly, is 
of the brightest red. 

C. coooiNEA MAOBANTHA. — North America, 1819. This 
bears some resemblance to the Gockspur Thorn, but has 
very long, curved spines — ^longer, perhaps, than those of 
any other species. There are other varieties, including 
corallina, glandulosa, indentata, maxima, and minor. 

G. coBDATA (United States, 1788) is one of the latest 
flowering species, in which respect it is even more decided 
than the well-known G. tanacetifolia. It forms a small, 
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compact tree^ of neat and regular outline, with dark-green 
shining leaves, and deep-red berries about the same size 
as those of the common species. 

C. Cbus-galli.— Cockspur Thorn. North America, 
1691. This has large and showy white flowers that are 
succeeded by deep-red berries. It is readily distinguished 
by the long, curved spines with which the whole tree 
is beset. Of this species there are numerous worthy 
forms, including C. Grus-galli Carriere, which opens at 
first white, and then turns a showy flesh colour ; C. Grus- 
galli linearis, G. Grus-galli splendens, G. Crus-galli pruni- 
folia, G. Grus-galli pyracanthifolia, and G. Grus-galli 
salicifolia, all forms of great beauty — ^whether for their 
foliage, or showy and usually plentifidly-produced flowers. 

G. DouGLAsn. — North America, 1827. This is peculiar 
in having dark purple or almost black fruit. It is of stout 
growth, often reaching to 20 feet in height, with rigid 
spines, and belongs to the early-flowering section. The 
flowers are white, and produced in May. 

G. NIGRA (syn C. carpatica). — Eastern Europe, 1819. A 
tree 20 feet high, with stout branches, and downy, spine- 
less shoots. Leaves large, ovate-acute, deeply incised, 
glossy green above and downy beneath. Flowers large 
and fragrant, pure white, and produced in close heads in 
June. Fruit large, oval, downy, and yellowish-black when 
fully ripe. This species must not be confused with a variety 
of our common Thorn bearing a similar name. 

G. OxYAOANTHA. — Gommou Hawthorn. This is, perhaps, 
the most ornamental species in cultivation, and certainly 
the commonest. The common wild species needs no 
description, the fragrant flowers, varying in colour from 
pure white to pink, being produced in the richest pro- 
fusion. Under cultivation, however, it has produced some 
very distinct and desirable forms, far superior to the 
parent, including amongst others those with double-white, 
pink, and scarlet flowers. 
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C. Oxyacantha pnnicea flore-pleno (Paul's double- 
scarlet Thorn) is one of, if not the handsomest variety, 
with large, double flowers that are of the richest crimson. 
Other good flowering kinds include 0. Oxyacantha prsBCOx 
(Glastonbury Thorn) ; C. Oxyacantha Oliveriana ; C. 
Oxyacantha punicea, with deep-scarlet flowers ; 0. Oxya- 
cantha rosea, rose-coloured and abundantly-produced 
flowers; C. Oxyacantha foliis aureis, with yellow fruit; 
G. Oxyacantha laciniata, cut leaves; G. Oxyacantha 
multiplex, double-white flowers ; G. Oxyacantha foliis 
argenteis, having silvery-variegated leaves ; G. Oxyacantha 
pendula, of semi- weeping habit; G. Oxyacantha stricta, 
with an upright and stiff habit of growth ; G. Oxyacantha 
Leeana, a good form ; and G. Oxyacantha leucocarpa. 

G. PABviPOLiA. — North America, 1704. This is a 
miniature Thorn, of slow growth, with leaves about an 
inch long, and solitary pure white flowers of large size, 
which open late in the season, and are succeeded by 
yellowish-green fruit. 

C. Pybacantha. — ^Piery Thorn. South Europe, 1629. 
This is a very distinct species, with lanceolate serrated 
evergreen leaves, and pinkish or nearly white flowers. The 
berries of this Thorn are, however, the principal attraction, 
being orange-scarlet, and produced in dense clusters. G. 
Pyracantha crenulata and G. Pyracantha Lelandi are 
•worthy varieties of the above, the latter especially being 
one of the most ornamental-berried shrubs in cultivation. 

G. TANACETiFOLiA. — Tausy-lcavcd Thorn. Greece, 1789. 
This is a very late-flowering species, and remarkable for 
its Tansy-like foliage. It is of unusually free growth 
in almost any class of soil, and is undoubtedly, in so far 
at least as neatly divided leaves and wealth of fruit are 
concerned, one of the most distinct and desirable species 
of Thorn. The white flowers are produced in May. 

Other good species and varieties that may just be 
mentioned as being worthy of cultivation are G. apiifolia, 
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G. Crus-galli horrida, G. orientalis, and G. tomentosnin 
{syn (7. jpunctata). To a lesser or greater extent, the various 
species and varieties of Thorn are of great value for the 
wealth and beauty of flowers they produce, but the above 
are, perhaps, the most desirable in that particular respect. 
They are all of free growth, and, except in waterlogged 
soils, thrive well and flower freely. 

Cydonia. See Pyrus. 

Cytisus (Legfuminosae)* See Genista, Spartium, 
and Laburnum* 

Cytisus albus. — ^White Spanish Broom. Portugal, 
1752. This is a large-growing shrub of often 10 feet in 
height, with wiry, somewhat straggling branches, and 
remarkable for the wealth of pure-white flowers it pro- 
duces. In May and June, if favourably situated, every 
branch is wreathed with small white flowers, and often to 
such an extent that at a short distance away the plant 
looks like a sheet of white. Being perfectly hardy and 
of very free growth in any light soil, and abundantly 
floriferous, this handsome shrub is one of particular value 
in ornamental planting. By placing three or five plants 
in clump-fashion^ the beauty of this Broom is greatly 
enhanced. 

0. ALBUS INCABNATUS {syn C. incamotus) resembles 0. 
purpureus in its leaves and general appearance, but it is 
of larger growth. The flowers, which are at their best 
in May, are of a vinous-rose colour, and produced 
plentifully. 

C. Abdoini, from the maritime Alps, 1867, is a charm- 
ing rock shrub with decumbent stems, hairy leaves, and 
bright-yellow flowers. 

C. BiFLOBus {syn <7. elongatus). — Hungary, 1760. This is 
a dwarf, spreading, twiggy bush, of fully a yard in height. 
Leaves trifoliate, clothed beneath with closely adpressed 
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hairs, and bright-yellow, somewhat tubular flowers, usually 
produced in fours. 

C. DBOUMBBNS (iyn Genista prostrata). — ^A charming 
alpine species, of low, spreading growth, with bright-green, 
three-parted leaves, and bearing axillary bunches of large 
yellow, brownish-purple-tinted flowers. A native of the 
French and Italian Alps, and quite hardy. 

G. Kewensis is of remarkably prostrate habit with 
creamy-white flowers, and is a cross between C. albus and 
C. Ardoini, and was raised at Eew. 

G. NIGRICANS. — ^Austria, 1730. Another beautiful species, 
with long, erect racemes of golden-yellow flowers, and one 
whose general hardihood is undoubted. On its own roots, 
and allowed to roam at will, this pretty, small-growing 
Broom is of far greater interest than when it is grafted 
mop-high on a Laburnum stem, and pruned into artificial 
shapes, as is, unfortunately, too often the case. 

C. PURPUREus. — Purple Broom. Austria, 1792. A beau- 
tiful low, spreading shrub, with long, wiry shoots, clothed 
with neat trifoliate leaves, and bearing an abundance of 
purple. Pea-shaped flowers. There is a white-flowered 
form, G. purpureus albus, and another named 0. purpureus 
ratisbonensis, with pretty yellow flowers, produced on long 
and slender shoots. 

0. scoPARius. — ^Yellow Broom. This is a well-known 
native shrub, with silky, angular branches, and bright- 
yellow flowers in summer. There are several varieties, 
but the most remarkable and handsome is G. scoparius 
Andreanus, in which the wings of the flowers are of a 
rich golden brown. It is one of the showiest shrubs in 
cultivation, and was found wild in Normandy in 1886. 

G. soHiPEiBNSis (Balkan Mountains, 1892) is a worthy 
species with plentifully-produced white flowers. Of hybrid 
forms there are many, such as prsecox, with wreaths of 
sulphur-yellow flowers produced early in the season. The 
parents are G. purgans and G. albus. 
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For ornamental planting the above are about the best 
forms of Broom, but others might include C. austriacus 
(East Europe, 1781) and C. capitatus (Europe, 1774), the 
latter being unusually hardy, and bearing dense heads of 
yellowish flowers. In so far as soil is conoemed, the 
Brooms are readily accommodated, that of a light nature 
being preferred, while either from seeds or cuttings they 
are easily propagated. 

Daboecia (Ericaceae)* See Menziesia« 

Dabcecia polifolia {syn Menziesia poUfolia). — St. 
Dabeoc's Heath. South-Westem Europe, Ireland, and 
the Azores. A dwarf, and rather straggling, viscid shrub, 
with linear-ovate leaves that are silvery beneath. The 
elegant drooping flowers are pink, and abundantly pro- 
duced. D. polifolia alba has white flowers; D. polifolia 
atro-purpurea, purplish flowers ; while D. polifolia calycu- 
lata has red and white flowers. Sandy peat will suit their 
wants. 

Danae (Liliaceae). See Ruscus* 

Danm Laubus (syn D. racemosa and Buscua racemosiis). 
— ^Alexandrian Laurel. A native of Portugal (1739), with 
glossy-green leaf substitutes, and racemes of small, not 
very showy, greenish-yellow flowers. Rich, light loam 
suits it well. 

Daphne (Thymelaceae)* 

Daphne alpina. — Italy, 1759. A desirable species, 
which has white or rosy-white, sweet-scented flowers. It 
is a pretty, but rare shrub, that grows well in light, sandy 
leaf-soil. 

D. ALTAiCA.— Siberia, 1796. Though rare in gardens, 
this is a pretty and neat-foliaged species, and bears white 
scentless flowers in abundance. It wants a warm corner 
and dry soil. 
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D. Blagayana.— Styria, 1872. This is still rare in 
cultivation, but it is a very desirable evergreen species, 
bearing ivory-white highly-fragrant flowers. For the 
alpine garden it is particularly suitable, and though 
growing rather slowly thrives well in good light soil. 

D. CNBOBUM.— Garland Flower. South Europe, 1752. 
This is a charming rock shrub, of dwarf, trailing habit, 
with small, glossy-green leaves, and dense clusters of 
bright -pink, deliciously - fragrant flowers. There are 
several forms. 

D. FioNiANA is of neat growth, with small, glossy, dark 
leaves, and pale rose-coloured flowers. Its sturdy, dwarf 
habit, constant verdure, and pretty sweet-scented flowers, 
should make this species a favourite with cultivators. 
Known also as D. hyemalis. 

D. FoBTUNEi, from China, 1844, is a rare and pretty 
species, bearing lilac flowers in winter, and whilst the 
shrub is leafless. It does best in a warm situation, such 
as planted against a wall facing south. 

D. Genewa. — Japanese Lilac. Japan, 1866. This is 
a rare and beautiful species, about a yard high, with 
large, lilac-tinted, sweetly-scented flowers, appearing before 
the leaves. 

D. GLOMEBATA (Gaucasus, 1891) is a dwarf, hardy 
species, with oval lanceolate leaves an inch long, and 
umbels of violet-purple flowers. 

D. Laureola. — Spurge Laurel. This is not, in so far 
at least as flowers are concerned, a showy species, but the 
ample foliage and sturdy habit of the plant will always 
render it an acquisition for the shrubbery. It is of value, 
too, as growing and flowering freely in the shade. The 
flowers are sweetly scented, of a greenish-yellow colour, 
and appear about February. 

D. Mezereum. — The Mezereon. Europe (England). One 
of the commonest and most popular of hardy garden 
shrubs. It is of stout, strict growth, and produces clusters 
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of pinky, rose, or purplish flowers before winter is past, 
and while the branches are yet leafless. Few perfectly 
hardy flowering shrubs are so popular as the Mezereon, 
and rightly so, for a more beautiful plant could not be 
mentioned, wreathed as every branch is, and almost back 
to the main stem, with the showiest of flowers. It likes 
good, rich, dampish soil, and delights to grow in a quiet, 
shady nook, or even beneath the spread of our larger 
forest trees. There are several very distinct varieties, of 
which the white-flowered D. Mezereum flore albo is one 
of the most valuable. The fruit of this variety is bright 
golden-yellow. D. Mezereum autumnale and D. Mezereum 
atro-rubrum are likewise interesting and beautiful forms. 

D. PETRiEA {syn D. rwpestris). — ^Rock Daphne. Tyrol. 
This is quite hardy in the more sheltered corners of the 
rock garden, with neat, shining foliage and pretty rosy 
flowers, produced so thickly all over the plant as almost 
to hide the foliage from view. At Kew it thrives well in 
peaty loam and limestone, and although it does not increase 
very quickly is yet happy and contented. It is a charming 
rock shrub. 

D. PoNTioA. — Pontic Daphne. Asia Minor, 1759. This 
is much like D. laureola, but has shorter and more oval 
leaves, and the flowers, instead of being borne in fives like 
that species, are produced in pairs. They are also a richer 
yellow, and more sweetly scented. 

D. SEEiCEA {syn D. coUind), — Italy and Asia Minor, 
1820. This forms a bush fully 2 feet high, with evergreen, 
oblong, shining leaves, and clusters of rose-coloured flowers 
that are pleasantly scented, and produced in April and 
May. It is quite hardy, and an interesting species that is 
well worthy of more extended culture. There is a variety 
of this with broader foliage than the species, and named 
D. sericea latifolia {9yn D. coIUna latifolia). The Daphnes 
should be transplanted in autumn, the soil best suited 
being that of a cool, moist, loamy description. 
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Daphniphyllum (Euphorbiaceae)* 

Daphnephyllum glauoescbns {syn D. Tnacropodum). — 
East Indies^ Java, and Gorea. A handsome Japanese 
shrub that will be valaed for its neat Rhododendron-like 
foliage, compact habit of growth, and for the conspicuous 
bark, which is of a warm reddish hue. The leaves 
are large and elliptic, 6 inches long, and are rendered 
strangely conspicuous from the foot-stalks and midrib 
being dull crimson, this affording a striking contrast to 
the delicate green of the leaves. It grows freely in light, 
sandy peat. There are two well-marked forms, one named 
D. glaucescens viridis, in which the red markings of the 
leaves are absent ; and D. glaucescens jezoense, a pretty 
and uncommon variety. 

Desfontainea (Loganiaceae). 

Dbspontainea spinosa. — Andes from Chili to New 
Grenada, 1858. This is a desirable and the only species, 
and one that is perfectly hardy in most parts of the 
country. It is a charming shrub of bold, bushy habit, 
with prickly holly-like foliage, and scarlet and yellow, 
trumpet-shaped pendent flowers, borne in quantity. The 
shelter of a wall favours the growth and flowering of this 
handsome shrub, but it also succeeds well in the open if 
planted in rich, light soil, and in positions that are not 
exposed to cold and cutting winds. 

Desmodium« See Lespedeza* 

Deutzia (Saxifrageae). 

Deutzia oandidissima. — ^This is a beautiful species with 
snowy-white flowers about half an inch in diameter. It 
was introduced in 1882. 
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D. CANESOENS. — Japan, 1887. This has slender branches, 
with ovate-lanceolate, roughish leaves, and terminal panicles 
of whitish flowers. There is a double-flowered variety. 

D. coBYMBiFLOBA. — A charming species with finely- 
toothed, ovate-lanceolate leaves and a rich abundance of 
white flowers. It grows freely and is a valuable addition 
to our flowering shrubs. 

D. GOBYMBOSA, from the Himalayas, has elliptic-lance- 
olate leaves and white flowers. It grows about 5 feet high. 

D. CBENATA {syn D. scdbra and D. Fortunei). — Japan, 
1868. This is of stout, bushy growth, often reach- 
ing a height of 8 feet, and lateral spread of nearly as 
much. The ovate-lanceolate leaves are rough to the touch, 
and its slender but wiry stems are wreathed for a con- 
siderable distance along with racemes of pure-white flowers. 
It is a very distinct shrub, of noble port, and when in 
full flower is certainly one of the most ornamental of 
hardy shrubs. The double-flowered form, D. crenata 
flore-pleno, is one of the prettiest flowering shrubs in 
cultivation, the wealth of double flowers, not white as in 
the species, but tinged with reddish-purple, being highly 
attractive. D. crenata. Pride of Rochester, is another 
form with double-white flowers, and a most distinct and 
beautiful shrub. Two other very beautiful varieties are 
those known as D. crenata Watererii and D. crenata 
Wellsii. 

D. DiscoLOB CABNEA and D. DiscoLOB LACTEA are the 
results of crossing D. scabra and D. discolor, the former 
having widely expanded and reflexed flowers which are of 
a blush colour, with the reverse of the petals of a deeper 
hue. 

D. DISCOLOB PUBPUBASGENS (Tuunau, 1894) grows about 
a yard high and bears an abundance of flowers, which 
are tinted with rosy purple. 

D. GBAGiiiis is a somewhat tender shrub of fully 18 
inches high, with smooth leaves and pure-white flowers 
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produced in the greatest freedom. It does well in warm, 
sheltered sites, but is most frequently seen as a greenhouse 
plant. A native of Japan. 

D. KALM^PLORA. — This is a hybrid form between D. 
parviflora and D. discolor purpurascens, and is a valuable 
flowering shrub and perfectly hardy. The flowers are 
rose-coloured with a deeper margin tint, and produced in 
large corymbs. 

D. Lemoinei has axillary racemes of very large white 
flowers. It is highly decorative, and is a hybrid between 
D. gracilis and D. parviflora. 

D. STAMiNE^. — Himalayas, 1841. This has white, 
sweet-scented flowers and oblong leaves, covered with a 
grey tomentum on the undersides. 

The most suitable soil in which to cultivate the various 
Deutzias is rich, sandy loam, well drained. 

Diervilla (Caprifoliaccae)* 

DiERViLLA FLORiBUNDA {syn D. multiflora and Weigelia 
floribunda), from Japan, 1864, has narrow, tubular, 
purplish-coloured corollas, that are only slightly opened 
out at the mouth. The Diervillas are valuable decorative 
shrubs of free growth in good, rich loam, and bearing a 
great abundance of the showiest of flowers. For shrubbery 
planting they must ever rank high, the beautiful flowers 
and rich-green, ample leafage rendering them distinct and 
attractive. 

D. GRANDiFLORA (syu D. amaUlis, D. arborea, and Weigelia 
amabilis). — Japan. This is of larger growth than D. rosea, 
with strongly reticulated leaves, that are prominently 
veined on the underside, and much larger white flowers. 
It is a distinct and worthy species. There are some beau- 
tiful varieties of this species, named Isolinas, Van Houttei, 
and Striata. 

D. HORTENSis (garden), from Japan, grows about 5 feet 
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should not be exposed to cold winds, for the plant is some- 
what tender. From South America, and allied to the 
better known Golletias. 

D. SERRATiFOLiA {syn CoUetia serratifolia) is even a 
handsomer plant than the former, with minute serrated 
foliage, and sheets of small greenish-white, sweetly-scented 
flowers in June. 



Drimys (Magnoliaceae)* 

Drimys aromatica (syn Tasmannia aromatica). — Tasma- 
nian Pepper Plant. Tasmania, 1843. This is, if we 
might say so, a more refined plant than D. Winteri, with 
smaller and narrower leaves, and smaller white or pink 
flowers. The plant, too, has altogether a faint reddish 
tinge, and is of upright growth. A native of Tasmania, 
and called by the natives the Pepper Plant, the fruit being 
used as a substitute for that condiment. Like the other 
species, the present plant is only hardy in warm, maritime 
places, and when afforded the protection of a wall. 

D. Winteri (syn Wintera aromatica), — Winter's Bark. 
South America, 1827. The fine evergreen character is 
the chief attraction of this American shrub, so far at 
least as garden ornamentation is concerned. With some 
persons even the greenish-white perfumed flowers are held 
in esteem, and it cannot be denied that a well-flowered 
plant has its own attractions. The long, narrow leaves 
are pale green above and glaucous beneath, and make 
the shrub of interest, both on account of their evergreen 
nature and brightness of tint. Unfortunately it is not 
very hardy, requiring even in Southern England a sunny 
wall to do it justice. They thrive in sandy loam, and bear 
pruning well. 

Edwardsia. See Sophora^ 
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Elaeagnus (EIaeagnaceae)« 

EiiiEAGNUS ARGENTBA. — Silver Berry, North America, 
1813. A spreading shrub 8 feet or 10 feet high, with 
lanceolate leaves clothed with silvery scales. The yellow,' 
nodding flowers are axillary and clustered, and succeeded 
by pretty, silvery-ribbed berries. 

E. GLABRA. — From Japan. This is one of the hand- 
somest species, forming bushes of delightful green, leathery 
leaves, and with a neat and rather compact habit of growth. 
It grows with great freedom when planted in light, sandy 
soil, big globose bushes being the result of a few years' 
growth. Being perfectly hardy it is to be recommended 
if only for the ample leathery, deep-green foliage. The 
whitish flowers are inconspicuous. There is a form having 
the leaves margined with pale yellow, and known under 
the name of E. glabra variegata. 

E. LATiFOLiA. — Himalayas, 1869. A deciduous, semi- 
climbing bush, with elliptic-lanceolate leaves that are often 
5 inches long, and clustered, yellowish-white scented 
flowers. E. Simoni is a form of this. 

E. LONGiPBS {syn E. edulis, E. crispa, and E. mvltiflora). 
— Japan, 1873. This species is also worthy of culture, 
whether for the ornamental flowers or fruit. It is a 
shrub 6 feet high, bearing an abundance of spotted, oval 
red berries on long footstalks. Quite hardy. 

E. MACROPHVLLA. — Japan. This is of robust growth, 
with handsome, dark-green leaves, purplish branch tips, 
and greenish-yellow flowers in autumn. The leaves are 
thick of texture, often fully 3 inches long, glossy-green 
above and silvery beneath. The latter is all the more 
remarkable, as the leaves have the habit of curling up 
their edges, and thus revealing the light, silvery tint of 
the undersides. It thrives well in light, sandy peat, and 
may be relied upon as one of the hardiest of shrubs. 
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E. BOTUKDiFOLiA (stf ft E. muUiflord). — ^An interesting 
and perfectly hardy species, growing about 5 feet high, 
and remarkable for the great wealth of pretty scarlet and 
amber-coloured berries. The flowers are not very showy, 
but this is made up by. the beautiful silvery leaves, most 
pronounced on the undersides, and wealth of fruit, which 
hangs on long stalks like cherries. 

Other species of less interest are E. pungens {syn E. 
reflexa), of which there is a variegated variety; and E. 
umbellata, of good habit and with large leaves and clustered 
white, fragrant flowers. The various species and varieties 
of ElsBagnus may all be cultivated in light, free soil, and 
from experiments that were recently made, they have been 
found of great value for planting by the seaside. They 
are popularly known as the Wild Olives and Evergreen 
Oleasters, and are capable of withstanding long periods 
of drought. 



Embothrium (Proteaccae)* 

Embothbium coccinbum. — Fire Bush. South America, 
1861. This is a beautiful shrub, of tall growth, with 
flowers of great interest and beauty. Except in warm and 
favoured situations, it is not very hardy, and should always 
be grown as a wall plant. The fiery scarlet, orange-tinted 
flowers, resembling somewhat those of the Honeysuckle, 
are very beautiful by the first weeks of May. It grows to 
about 6 feet in height in Southern England, and is, when 
in full flower, a shrub of unusual beauty. Sandy peat. 

Empetrum (Empctraccae)* 

Empetbum nigbum and its variety E. nigrum rubrum 
are of low, heath-like growth, the former with pinky and 
the latter with brownish flowers. The species is a native 
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of Britain, while the variety hails from Chili, from whence 
it was introduced in 1883. Damp, peaty soil. 



Enkianthus (Ericaceae)* 

Enkunthus oampantjlatus. — Japan. This is the com- 
monest species in cnltiyation, with elliptic and sharply- 
toothed leaves, and clusters of drooping, greenish-white 
flowers, which are, in some cases, freely produced, and 
particularly when the shrub is planted in rather dampish, 
light, peaty soil. There is a white-flowered species, also of 
Japanese origin, named E. japonicus, and another with red 
flowers called E. Himalaicus. E. cemuus, recently intro- 
duced from Japan, has reddish drooping flowers. 

Ephedra (Gnetaceae)* 

Ephedra nbbrodbnsis {syn E. distachya), South-West 
Europe, 1750, bears whitish flowers, which are succeeded 
by scarlet berries. 

^ B. VULGARIS {syn Ephedra mono8tachya\ from Siberia, 
1772, is a half-hardy shrub of trailing habit, with incon- 
spicuous whitish flowers. The fact of its thriving in 
very poor soil, or on rocky situations, is the only reason 
why it is introduced here. 

Epigaea (Ericaceae)^ 

EpioasA RBPENS.— Ground Laurel, or New England 
Mayflower. Northern United States, 1786. This is, per- 
haps, in so far as stature is concerned, hardly worthy of a 
place in our list, yet it is such a pretty and useful shrub, 
though rarely rising more than 6 inches from the ground, 
that we cannot well pass it over. For planting beneath 
Pine or other trees, where it can spread about at will, this 
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prostrate shrub is most at home. There it enlivens the 
spot with its pretty evergreen foliage, and sweet-scented, 
white or pinky flowers. It is quite hardy, and should be 
planted in peaty soil in the shade. 



Ercilla (Phytolaccaceae)* 

ErcHiLA spioata {syn Bridgesia spicata). — Chili, 1840. 
A small-growing, half-climbing shrub, with leathery, deep- 
green leaves and inconspicuous purplish flowers. Hailing 
from Chili, it is not very hardy, but given the protection 
of a wall, or planted against a tree-stump, it soon forms 
a neat mass of evergreen foliage. It is excellent for 
planting in dry soils. 

Erica (Ericaceae)* 

Eeica cabnba. — South Europe, 1763. This is one of 
the most beautiful and desirable of hardy Heaths, on 
account of the richly-coloured flowers and early season at 
which they are produced. In the typical species the 
flowers are pink or flesh-coloured, and produced in January 
and February. It is a dwarf, compact growing species, 
with bright-green foliage. There is a form with pure- 
white flowers, named E. carnea alba, or E. herbacea, but 
although distinct and beautiful, it is not of so robust 
growth as the parent. 

E. oiLiABis. — A pretty native species, with ciliate 
glandular leaves, and racemes of highly-coloured, rosy 
flowers. Found in Dorsetshire and Cornwall. 

E. ciNEBEA. — Grey-leaved Heath. In this species, also 
a native of Britain, the flowers are of a reddish-purple 
colour, and borne in dense terminal racemes. There are 
numerous varieties, including a white-flowered E. cinerea 
alba; E. cinerea atro-purpurea, bearing dark-purple 
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flowers; E. cinerea atro-sanguinea, dark-red flowers ; E. 
cinerea cocoinea^ scarlet; E. cinerea purparea, purple 
flowers; and E. cinerea rosea, with deep rose-colonred 
flowers. 

E. conoNODEs (South Europe) is a beautiful species of 
from 6 to 10 feet in height^ and gracefully irregular habit 
of growth. The charming pinky-white flowers are very 
freely produced^ and are of particular value as appearing 
so early in the season from January to April. In sandy 
peat it succeeds well, and is hardy in many parts of the 
country. 

E. MEDiTEBBANEA. — ^Mediterranean Heath. Portugal, 
1648. This is a robust-growing species, of rather erect 
habit, and often attaining to fully a yard in height. 
Flowers abundantly produced, and of a pretty pinky hue. 
Of this there are several varieties, the following being best 
known: E. mediterranea hibemica, found in Ireland; E. 
mediterranea alba, with white flowers; E. mediterranea 
nana, of very dwarf growth ; and E. mediterranea rubra, 
with showy, deep-red flowers. 

E. scoPABiA and E. ebegta are desirable species, the 
former bearing greenish flowers, and the latter of decidedly 
upright growth. 

E. tetralix. — Cross-leaved Heath. A native species of 
low and bushy growth, with close umbels or terminal 
clusters of pretty pinky flowers. The varieties of this most 
worthy of notice are E. Tetralix alba, white flowered; E. 
Tetralix Mackiana, crimson flowered; E. Tetralix rubra, 
deep-red flowers; and E. Tetralix bicolor, with parti- 
coloured flowers. 

E. VAGANS. — Cornish Heath. A native species, bearing 
pinky-white flowers, but there are forms with white and 
red flowers, named E. vagans alba and E. vagans rubra. 

The various kinds of Heath succeed best either in peaty 
soil, or that composed for the greater part of light, sandy 
loam, but many will grow and flower freely if planted in 
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rich yellow loam. They are very desirable plants^ either 
for bed formation, for rockwork ornamentation, or for 
planting aroimd the shrubbery margins. Propagation is 
effected either by cnttings or subdivisions, but seedlings 
of several species spring up freely under favourable 
conditions. 

Eriobotrya^ See Photinia* 

Escallonia (Saxifrageae)* 

EsoALLONiA ExoNiENSis (1891) is a pretty, hardy shrub, 
with small, deep-green, ovate leaves and a rich profusion 
of pink and white pendent flowers. It is said to be of 
hybrid origin. 

E. FLORiBUNDA (syn E. montevidensis). — New Grenada, 
1827. This is one of the handsomest species, bearing 
long, arching clusters of white flowers. It is a very 
desirable shrub for wall or lattice-work covering, against 
which it grows rapidly, and soon forms an object of great 
beauty by reason of its neat foliage and graceful habit, 
as also wealth of pretty flowers. 

E. iLLiNATA. — Chili, 1880. This should also be included, 
it being a handsome and pretty-flowered plant. 

E. LANGLEYENsis is a hybrid between E. macrantha and 
E. Fhilippiana. It is a beautiful form, though not perfectly 
hardy, with rosy-purple flowers which are produced freely. 

E. MACRANTHA. — Chiloc, 1848. This is a general 
favourite in English gardens, where it succeeds well, but 
especially in maritime parts of the country. It is of stout 
growth, 6 feet or more in height, of spreading habit, and 
with elliptical, serrulated, bright-green leaves, and clusters 
of crimson-red flowers produced in summer. For wall- 
covering this is an almost invaluable shrub, although it 
succeeds well as a standard in all but the colder parts of 
the country. Any free, open soil suits it well, but thorough 
drainage must be attended to. There are several very 
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distinct and good varieties, such as E. macrantha san- 
guinea, with flowers deeper in colour than those of the 
parent plant; and E. macrantha Ingrami, a profuse- 
blooming and very desirable form. 

E. Philippiana. — ^Valdivia, 1878. When seen as a 
standard bush» and loaded with its myriads of tiny white 
flowers, this must rank amongst the handsomest members 
of the family. It is very hardy, and retains its foliage 
throughout the winter. The hybrid form, E. leucantha, 
deserves recognition, for even as late as November the 
small spikes of pretty white flowers, which contrast nicely 
with the neat, evergreen foliage, are produced abundantly. 

E. PTEBOCLADON. — Fatagouia, 1854. This is remark- 
able for the curiously-winged branches, which give to the 
shrub a rather peculiar and distinct appearance. The 
freely-produced flowers are white or pink. 

E. BUBBA. — Chili, 1827. This has less handsome 
leaves and flowers than the above, but it is, all the same, 
a beautiful plant. The flowers vary a good deal in depth 
of colouring, and may be seen of all tints between pure 
white and red. 

The Escallonias are all of very free growth in any 
light, warm, sandy, and well-drained soil, and are readily 
propagated, especially in maritime situations. 

Eucryphia (Rosaceae)* 

EuoBTPHiA coBDiFOLiA (Chili, 1851) has heart-shaped 
leaves and large white flowers ; while E. cordifolia Cava- 
nilles (Chili,1897) has dark, persistent foliage, blunter and 
more rounded than those of the species, and beautiful 
white flowers. Against a wall it has attained to 10 feet 
in height in the South of Ireland. 

B. piNNATiFOLiA. — Chili, 1880. This shrub is as yet 
rare in cultivation, and is not suited for the colder or more 
exposed parts of the country. It is, however, a singularly 
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distinct and beautiful shrub, with deep glossy-green, pinnate 
foliage, and bearing large, pure-white flowers often 8 inches 
across that are rendered all the more conspicuous by 
the golden-yellow anther& As an ornamental shrub it is 
well worthy of cultivation. In so far as its hardihood in 
this climate is concerned, it may be mentioned that in 
various parts of England and Ireland it has stood in the 
open ground unharmed for several years back. Light, 
sandy, well-drained peat and a sunny situation would seem 
to meet with its requirements. 

Eugenia* See Myrtus* 

Euonymus (Celastrineae)* 

EuoNYMus AMERioANua — ^American Spindle Tree. North 
America, 1686. This is a deciduous or semi-evergreen 
shrub, of about 6 feet in height, found over a wide area in 
Canada and the United States. It is of partially erect 
growth, with long and lithe branches, covered with 
pleasing light-green bark. The greenish-purple flowers 
appear in June, and are succeeded by rough, waited, 
brilliant-scarlet capsules, which are particularly showy 
and attractive. It likes a shady situation, and rich, rather 
damp soil. 

E. EUROP-Eus. — ^West Asia, Europe (Britain), etc. An 
indigenous species, rarely exceeding 6 feet in height, with 
greenish white, foetid flowers. This shrub is rendered very 
effective in autumn by reason of the pale-scarlet fruit, 
which, when fully ripe, and having split open, reveals 
the orange-coloured arils of the seeds. It, too, delights 
to grow in the shade. 

E. FiMBRiATUs, Japan and India, and its handsome 
variegated form,E. fimbriatus foliis variegatus et argenteo 
maculatus, are rather too tender for cultivation in this 
country, even in southern districts, and where afforded 
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wall protection. E. verrucosus and E. atropurpureus are 
also worthy of cultivation. 

E. LATiFOLius.— Broad-leaved Spindle Tree. A Euro- 
pean species (1780), deciduous, and growing from 10 feet 
to sometimes fully 20 feet in height. The leaves are 
bright, shining green, and much larger than those of our 
native species. Flowers, purplish-white, appearing in 
June; the capsules large, deep red, and when open 
contrasting very effectively with the bright orange arils in 
which the seeds are enveloped. It is a very distinct and 
beautiful, small-growing lawn tree, and succeeding, as 
it does, best in shade is an extra qualification. 

E. NANUS (Caucasus, 1830) is a small-growing rockery 
shrub, with deep-green lanceolate, entire leaves, and 
greenish-white flowers in July. It is a neat under shrub. 

Eurybia* See Olearia* 

Exochorda (Rosaceae). 
ExooHORDA GRANDiFLORA {syn Spirsea grandiflora). — 
North China. This handsome shrub forms la much 
branched, spreading bush about 4 feet to 6 feet high, and 
flowers abundantly in May. The habit is similar to that 
of a shrubby Spiraea, but the pure-white flowers are as 
large as those of some of the species of Cherry, and quite 
unlike those of any known species of Spiraea. The 
flowers are liable to injury sometimes from late spring 
frosts, but the plant itself is quite hardy. As a bush 
on the lawn it is nevertheless highly ornamental and 
desirable. 

Fabiana (Solanaceae). 

Pabiana imbricata. — Chili, 1838. This is, unfortu- 
nately, not hardy in any but the milder maritime parts of 
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England and Ireland. It is a charming shrub of Heather- 
like appearance, with small, crowded leaves, and pure-white 
flowers produced abundantly in May. Planted at the base 
of a southern wall it does best, and where it thrives it is 
certainly one of our handsomest half-hardy shrubs. Light, 
loamy soil will suit it. 



Fatsia (Araliaceae)« 

Patsu japonioa (syns Araliajaponica and -4. Sieboldii). — 
Japan, 1858. This is of no particular value as a flower- 
ing shrub, but being hardy in most districts, and having 
large handsome leaves that impart to it a tropical 
appearance, it is well worthy of culture. The flowers are 
ivory-white and produced in large umbels towards the end 
of autumn, but our early frosts too often mar their beauty. 
In this country it grows about 10 feet high, and is usually 
what is termed '^ leggy " in appearance, and thrives well in 
any good loamy soil if fairly dry. There are two varieties, 
aurea and variegata. 



Fendlera (Saxifrageae). 

Fbndlera rupioola. — Mexico, 1888. A low-growing 
shrub, peculiar to the dry, rocky parts of the United 
States, particularly the south-western district. It grows 
about a yard high, and bears a great profusion of white or 
bluish-white flowers, that are rendered very conspicuous 
by reason of the bright-yellow stamens. It is the only 
known species, and is nearly allied to the Saxifrages. 
Any fairly good garden soil will suit it well, but it wants 
to be planted where superfluous moisture is quickly 
carried off. 

Flacourtia. See Idesia. 
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Forsythia (Oleaceae). 

PoRSYTHU susPENSA (syn F. Fortunei and F. Sieboldii). — 
Japan and Ghinay 1864. A slender-growing shrub, with 
variable leaves, and long, trailing shoots. The flowers 
are abundantly produced, are of a beautiful golden tint, 
and bell-shaped, and, being of good substance, last for a 
long time. Either as a wall plant, or for using in some 
sheltered comer, and where the branches can spread 
about at will, it forms a very distinct and handsome 
shrub, and one that is perfectly hardy and quite in- 
different as regards the quality of soil in which it is 
planted. There are several forms of this pretty shrab, 
but as they do not differ to any great extent from the 
species, are hardly worthy of consideration. 

F. SUSPENSA iNTEBMEDiA, with bright golden flowers, 
is a garden hybrid (1891) between F. suspensa and 
F. viridissima. 

F. viBiDissmA. — Japan, 1845. This is another desirable 
species, but it is not comparable in point of beauty with the 
former. It is usually of strong, erect growth, with stout 
shoots, wreathed with bright-yellow flowers towards the 
end of winter. It is a very beautiful shrub, and a 
valuable addition to the winter or early spring flowering 
section. 



Fothergilla (Hamamelideae). 

FoTHEBGiLLA ALNiFOMA {syti F. Gardeni). — North- 
Eastem America, 1765. This is an ungainly habited shrub, 
of dwarf growth, the branches being somewhat slender 
and crooked. The flowers are white, sweetly scented, and 
produced in dense terminal spikes. It is perfectly hardy, 
and succeeds best in sandy peat. 
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Fraxinus (Oleaceae). 

Praxinus MARiBsn. — ^Northern China, 1880. This is 
hardy in most parts of the country. The whole tree is 
quite glabrous except the petioles, which are clothed with 
a dense pubescence. Flowers pure white, and arranged in 
large dense panicles. 

F. Obnus (syn F. argenUa^ F. rotundifolia^ and Omus 
europoea). — Manna Ash. South Europe, 1730. This is 
a handsome tree, especially when young and vigorous, 
and by far the most ornamental species in cultivation. 
For planting in situations where large-growing subjects 
would be out of place this is a valuable tree, while the 
wealth of flowers renders it particularly interesting and 
effective. It rarely exceeds 80 feet in height, with leaves 
not unlike those of the common Ash, and conspicuous 
panicles of light, feathery, white petaliferous flowers, 
produced usually in great abundance all over the tree. 
Perfectly hardy. 

F. Ornus sbrotina alba and F. Obnus sebotina violacea 
are beautiful seedling forms that were raised in France, 
and on account of their dwarf habit and profusion of 
flowers are well worthy of attention. The flowers of the 
first-named variety are pure white, the stamens having 
at first yellow anthers, which speedily turn to a rich 
blackish-brown. The other differs but little, only in the 
flowers, which are of a distinct greyish-violet hue, while 
the leaves are of a darker shade of green, and the leaflets 
longer and narrower. 

F. XANTHOxifLoiDES. — ^Himalayas, 1845. A small-grow- 
ing tree with three to five pairs of leaflets, and dense heads 
of brownish flowers which appear before the leaves. These 
are the only species that can be considered as ornamental 
flowering. They all succeed in rich, dampish, well-drained 
loam. 
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Fremontia (Malvaceae). 

Fbemontu galifornica. — Galifomia^ 1851. A hand- 
Bome, deciduous Californian shrub, that is scarcely 
hardy enough for the open air without protection. In 
Southern England and Ireland, however, it does well, and 
all the better if planted within the influence of the sea. 
The large bright-yellow flowers are often about 2 inches 
across, and produced singly along the branches, while the 
leaves are large, lobed, and of an enticing shade of green. 
Planted against a wall, in good, dampish loam, it succeeds 
well. 

Fuchsia (Onagraceae). 

FuCHSU MACROSTBMMA GLOBOSA {syn F. glohoso). — Chili. 
This is readily recognized by the globose form assumed by 
the incurved sepals, while the purplish-violet flowers are 
smaller and less showy than those of F. Biccartoni. Hardi- 
hood about similar to the following. 

F. EicoABTONi. — This seedling from F. m. globosa is 
one of the two hardiest varieties, but, except in warm, 
maritime districts, it is by no means satisfactory. Where 
it does well it is a shrub of great beauty, and blooms 
profusely. This Fuchsia has red, straight sepals, and 
a purple corolla. In favoured districts it may frequently 
be seen as much as 12 feet high, and is then during the 
flowering period an object of great beauty. It originated 
at Riccarton, near Edinburgh, about 1830. 

Garrya (Cornaceae). 

Garrya blliptica. — California, 1818. This is a hand- 
some shrub, with dark-green coriaceous leaves, resembling 
very nearly those of the Evergreen Oak. The long, tessel- 
]«.f;e4 catkins, of a peculiar yellowish-green colour, render 
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the plant one of much interest and beauty. As a wall 
plant it thrives well, the slight protection thus afforded 
favouring the growth and expansion of the catkins. For 
planting in the shmbbery it is also well suited, where 
it oft-times attains to a height of 6 feet, and is bushy in 
proportion. It is well to bear in mind that there are male 
and female plants of the Garrya, and that the former is the 
more ornamental. Good rich, well-drained loam will suit 
this shrub well. Pruning should take place immediately 
after flowering. 

G. Pbemonti (North-West America) resembles the 
former, but the catkins are shorter and less pendulous, 
while G. macrophylla (Mexico, 1846) rarely exceeds 6 feet 
in height, with short racemes, 

Gaultheria (Ericaceae). 

Gaulthebu nummulabioides {syn Q. nvmmvlaruB and 
G. repens). — Himalayas, 1884. This is a neat Alpine 
species, with small and very dark-green leaves and Lily- 
of-the-Yalley-like flowers that are tinged with pink It 
likes a shady situation and vegetable soil. For planting 
on the rockwork, amongst tree roots, or beneath the shade 
of trees, the Gaultherias are particularly suitable. Light, 
but rich vegetable soil suits them best. 

G. PBOGUMBENS. — Canada Tea, or Creeping Winter- 
green. North America, 1762« This is of much smaller 
growth than the following, rarely rising to a greater 
height than about half a foot, with lanceolate, serrated 
leaves, and pendulous axillary clusters of white flowers. 

G. Shallon. — North-West America, 1826. Growing in 
favourable situations to fully a yard in height, this distinct 
evergreen shrub, which is fairly common in cultivation^ is 
particularly valuable, as it thrives well under the shade 
and drip of trees. It is a rambling plant, with ovate- 
cordate, almost sessile leaves, and bears tiny white flowers 
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tinged with red that are succeeded by purplish edible fruit 
6. Shallon acutifolia has more sharply-pointed leaves than 
those of the species. 

G. TRiooPHYLLA (Himalayas and China) is a dwarf, 
tufted, evergreen species, with pinky-white flowers which 
are as long as the leaves. 



Genista (LegfuminosaeX See Spartium« 

Genista anglioa (Britain). — This grows to «bout a 
couple of feet in height, is smooth throughout, and bears 
terminal, few-flowered racemes. 

G. iETNBKSis (syn SpoTtium mtnerms). — ^Etna Broom. 
Sicily and Sardinia, 1816. This is a large-growing species 
of elegant growth, and remarkable for the abundance of 
yellow flowers with which it is literally covered in 
August. Than this South-European Pea-flower, perhaps 
not another member of the family is more worthy of 
culture, the neat, elegant habit of growth and profusion 
of flowers rendering it a plant of particular interest and 
beauty. It is quite hardy, thrives in any light soil if well 
drained, and is readily propagated from seed, which it 
ripens in abundance. 

G. ANXANTiCA. — Naplcs, 1818. This is a nearly allied 
species to our native G. tinctoria, and is of dwarf growth 
with a rich abundance of golden-yellow flowers that are 
produced towards the end of summer. 

G. ciNEBEA {syn G. ramosissima), from South Europe, 
is a very beautiful and desirable species, a yard high, with 
striated branches, and bearing in July slender twigs of 
the brightest yellow flowers. 

G. EPHEDBoiDEs. — Gorsica and Sardinia, 1882. With 
small and abundantly-produced flowers, this resembles 
Ephedra, hence its name. 

G. OEBMANioA, — Germany, 1773. This is a handsome 
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rock-garden shrub, of fully 18 inches in height, mth arching 
stems and a plentiful supply of bright flowers during the 
summer and autumn months. 

G. HisPANicA. — South-Westem Europe, 1759. This 
species resembles our common Broom, but the branches 
are not angular. The large, yellow, fragrant flowers 
appear in July. There is a charming double-flowered 
variety named G. hispanica flore-pleno. 

G. LusiTANiCA. — Portugal, 1771. This is remarkable 
for its opposite branches, is of spiny growth, and one of the 
earliest to appear in flower. 

G. MONOSPEBMA. — South Europe, 1690. This has white 
flowers, and is of value as a seaside shrub, and grows 
well in almost pure sand. A native of the Mediterranean 
coast. 

G. PiLOSA. — Greenweed. Europe (Britain). This is a 
dense, prostrate native species, with bright-yeUow blossoms 
produced freely during May and June. A delightful rock 
shrub, and one that will succeed well almost in pure 
gravel. 

G. PBOSTRATA. — Burguudy and Alps of Jura, 1775. A 
small-growing species suitable for rock gardening, and of 
spreading bushy growth. Flowers small, but ornamental, 
and produced in May and June. 

G. RADiATA (syn Spartium radiatum). — South Europe, 
1758. This is a slender-growing shrub, about 18 inches 
high, with narrow leaflets, and terminal heads of yellow 
flowers produced in summer. 

G. SAGiTTALis. — South Europc, 1750. With its peculiarly 
winged and jointed stems, which are of a deep-green colour, 
this is one of the most distinct forms. The flowers are 
few but pretty, and with the dwarf habit render the plant 
an excellent subject for rockwork. 

G. TiNCTOBiA. — Dyers' Greenweed. Europe (Britain), 
North and West Asia. This is a spineless species, and 
bears a profusion of yellow flowers from July onwards. 
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The double-flowering variety, G. tinctoria flore-pleno, is, 
in so far as ornamental qualities are concerned, superior 
to the parent form. 

G. TiNCTORU BLATiOR (syu G. elatiov) grows to 12 feet in 
height, is of free, spreading growth, and a very handsome 
plant. The flowers, which are individually small and 
yellow, are so thickly produced that the shrub, in late 
summer, has the appearance of a sheet of gold. 

G. TRIANGULARIS {syn O. triquetra). — South Europe, 1815. 
This is a decidedly good garden plant, and of neat, trailing 
habit. The stems are three-sided, and the flowers golden* 
yellow and plentifully produced. A native of South Europe, 
and perfectly hardy in almost any position. 

The above include most of the hardy Genistas, though 
G. capitata and G. daurica, both very ornamental kinds, 
might be added to the list. They are all very hardy, free- 
flowering shrubs, of simple culture, and succeed well in 
any light and rather dry soil. 

Gleditschia (Leguminosae). 

Glbditsohia triacanthos. — Honey Locust. United 
States, 1700. As an ornamental hardy tree this is well 
worthy the attention of planters, the pinnate and bipinnate 
foliage being particularly elegant, while the greenish flowers, 
though individually small, are borne in such quantities of 
fascicled racemes as to attract notice. The stem and 
branches are armed with formidable prickles, but there is 
a form in which the prickles are absent. A native of North 
America, and readily cultivated in any soil of even fair 
quality. For town planting it is a valuable tree. There is 
a good weeping variety named G. triacanthos pendula. 
G. SINENSIS (syn G. horrida). — China, 1774. This nearly 
resembles the latter, and is occasionally to be met with in 
cultivation in this country ; while G. monosperma (United 
States, 1723), with greenish flowers, is not particularly 
attractive. 

a 
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Glycine* Sec Wistaria* 

Gordonia (Ternstraemiaceae). 

GoBDONiA Lasianthus. — LobloUy Bay. North America, 
1739. A Bhrub of great beauty, but one that, unfortu- 
nately, is rarely to be seen outside the walls of a botanic 
garden. It is of Camellia-like growth, with large, white, 
sweetly-fragrant flowers about 8 inches across, produced 
during July and August, 

G. PUBEsoBNS.— North America, 1774. This is of 
smaller growth than the latter, rarely exceeding about 
6 feet in height, with large white fragrant flowers that are 
rendered all the more conspicuous by the tufts of golden 
stamens. Both species are somewhat tender, although 
hailing from the coast, swampy grounds of the southern 
States of North America. Planted in favoured sites, they 
usually grow freely in light, peaty soil, or that containing 
a large admixture of decayed leaf soil* 

Grabowskia (SoIanaceae)« 

Gbabowskia bcebhaayibpolu. — ^Peru, 1780. This is 
occasionally to be seen in sheltered and favoured gardens, 
but it is not to be relied upon in other than southern and 
seaside districts. The plant is of no particular interest to 
the cultivator, the outline being ungainly, while the pale- 
blue flowers are both dull and uninteresting. It belongs 
to the Solanum family, and is only worth cultivating as 
a curiosity. Light, warm soil and a sunny position are 
necessities in the cultivation of this shrub* 

Griselinia (Cornaceae). 

Grisblinu littobalis. — New Zealand, 1872. This forms 
ft compact bush of moderate size, and is fairly hardy. The 
leaves are of a light, pleasing green shade, coriaceous, and 
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glossy^ and remain on the plant daring winter, while the 
flowers are minute and uninteresting. It is an excellent 
shrub for the seaside^ and, moreover, will succeed well in 
stiff soils where many other plants would refuse to grow. 

G. LUOiDA, from New Zealand, with obliquely ovate 
leaves and small flowers, is less hardy than the preceding. 



Gymnocladus (Leguminosas). 

GmcNooLADUS CANADENSIS, — Ecntuoky Ooffee Tree. 
Canada, 1748. When in full leafage this is a distinct and 
beautiful tree, the foliage hanging in well-rounded masses, 
and presenting a pretty effect by reason of the loose and 
tufted appearance of the masses of finely-divided leaves. 
Leaves often 8 feet long, bipinnate, and composed of 
numerous bluish-green leaflets. Flowers white, borne in 
loose spikes in the beginning of summer, and succeeded by 
flat, somewhat curved brown pods. It prefers a rich, strong 
soil or alluvial deposit. 

G. oHiNENSis. — Soap Tree. China, 1889. Readily dis- 
tinguished from the American species by its much smaller 
and more numerous leaflets, smaller flowers, and thicker 
fruit pod. It is not very hardy in this country unless in 
the milder seaside districts. The fruit is used by the 
Chinese women to wash their hair, hence the popular name 
of Soap Tree. 

Halesia (Styracaceds). 

Halbsia diptera (syn H. reticulata). — North America, 
1758. This is not so suitable for our climate as H. tetrap- 
tera, though in southern parts of the country it forms a 
neat, healthy bush, the white flowers being produced freely. 
It is distinguished, as the name indicates, by having two 
wings to the seed vessel, H. tetraptera having four. 
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H. HispiDA (syn Pterostyrax hispidum). — Japan, 1875. 
This is a shrub of perfect hardihood, free growth, and very 
floriferous. The flowers, which are pure white, and in 
long racemes, greatly resemble those of the Snowdrop Tree. 
Leaves broad and slightly dentated. It is a handsome 
shrub, of free growth, in light, sandy loam, and quite hardy 
even when fully exposed. 

H. PABviFLORii (Florida, 1802) has smaller white, 
drooping flowers than those of our commonly cultivated 
plant. 

H. TBTRAPTERA. — Suowdrop Tree. North America, 
1756. This is a very ornamental tall-growing shrub, of 
somewhat loose growth, and bearing flowers which re- 
semble, both in size and appearance, those of our common 
Snowdrop. It is one of the most ornamental of all the 
small-growing American trees, and richly deserves a place 
in every collection, on account of the profusion with which 
the flowers are produced in April and May. They are 
snow-white, drooping, and produced in lateral fascicles of 
eight or ten together. It is a native of river banks in North 
Carolina, and is well suited for cultivation in this country. 
Light, peaty soil will grow it to perfection. 

H. TETBAPTEBA Mechani (1892) is a seedling variety with 
smaller and shorter stalked flowers and thicker, rugose 
leaves. 



Halimodendron (Leguminosae). 

Halimodendron aegenteum (syn Bohinia Halimodendron). 
— Salt tree. A native of Asiatic Russia (1779), having 
silvery foliage, and pink or purplish-pink flowers, axillary 
or fascicled. It is a neat and pretty shrub, that is rendered 
valuable as succeeding well in maritime districts* Quite 
hardy and of free growth in sandy soil. 

H. AROENTEUM FLOEE-PURPUREUM (1894) has deep rosy- 
purple flowers. 
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Hamamelis (Hamamelideae). 

Hamamelis japonica. — The Japanese Witch Hazel. 
Japan, 1862. This is a small species with lemon-yellow 
flowers. H. japonica arborea is a taller growing variety, 
with primrose-yellow petals, and a deep claret calyx. The 
flowers are home in clusters in early spring. Rarely in 
this country do we find this species of greater height than 
about 8 feet, but it is of bushy growth, though somewhat 
straggling in appearance. As early as the beginning of 
January this Witch Hazel may be found in bloom, the 
bare branches being studded here and there with the 
curious-shaped flowers, these having bright-yellow, twisted 
petals and reddish calyces. H. j. Zuccariniana is a very 
desirable free-flowering variety, with pale-yellow petals 
and a greenish-brown calyx. 

H. MOLLIS. — China, 1898. This is a distinct species with 
large leaves, often 5 inches long, which are thickly covered 
on the undersides with a felt-like down. The flowers are 
pale yellow, and produced early in the year. 

H. viEGiNiANA. — ^Virginian Witch Hazel. North America, 
1736. This has smaller flowers than H. j. arborea, and 
they are plentifully produced in autumn or early winter. 
In this country it assumes the shape of an open bush of 
about 6 feet in height, but is usually of untidy appearance 
from the branches being irregularly disposed. 

They all delight in cool, rather moist soil, and are of 
value for their «arly-flowering nature. 

Hedysarum (Leguminosae). 

Hedysabum multlfugum. — South Mongolia, 1883. Hardly 
twenty years have elapsed since this pretty shrub was 
introduced into England, and it is at present rather 
rare in our gardens. It is a decided acquisition, if only 
for the production of flowers at a time when these are 
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scarce. Usually the flowering time is in Angust, but 
frequently in the first weeks of October the pretty flowers 
are still full of beauty. It is of bushy habit, from 4 feet 
to 5 feet highy with oblong leaflets, in number from twenty 
to thirty-fiyCi which are pea-green above and downy on the 
undersides. Flowers bright red, and produced in axillary 
racemes, and longer than the leaves. It is perfectly hardy, 
and grows freely in porous decomposed leaf-soil. 

H. MioROOALYx (Himalayas, 1877) is a sub-shrub with 
violet-red flowers. 

Heimia« See Nesasa«^ 

Helianthemum (Cistineae). 

Helunthemum ATRiPiciFOLiuM. — Spain, 1569. The 
branches of this species are white from tomentum, with 
broadly-ovate stalked leaves and. large yellow flowers. 

H. Halimipolium. — Spain, 1666. This species is of 
erect habit, 8 feet or 4 feet high, and with leaves reminding 
one of those of the Sea Purslane. It is an evergreen, 
and has large bright-yellow flowers, slightly spotted at 
the base of the petals. 

H. IlEvipes {syn Cistus Icevipes), — South-Western Europe. 
A dwarf shrub, with Heath-like leaves, and yellow flowers 
thai are produced in great abundance. 

H. LASUNTHUM {sytis JS. fcrmomm and Ci%U» formosm). 
— Spain and Portugal, 1780. This is a beautiful species, 
but not hardy unless in the South and West. It has large, 
bright-yellow flowers, with a deep reddish-purple blotch 
at the base of each petal. 

H. IiAvendu]iefolium has Lavender-like leaves, with 
the under surface hoary, and yellow flowers. A native 
of the Mediterranean regions, and introduced in 1817. 

H. libonates. — This species bears dark-green Rose- 
mary-like leaves, and yellow flowers that are produced 
very abundantly. South Europe. 
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H. PiLosuM. — South of France, 1831, This bears white 
flowers that are of good substance, and about an inch 
across. 

H. POMFOLITTM {iyu H. pulvertdentum). — ^Europe (Britain) 
and North Africa* This is a neat-growing shrub, of very 
dwarf growth, with hairy leaves and yellow flowers; and 
H. polifolium roseum has pretty rosy-red flowers* 

H. UMBBLLATUM. — South Europo, 1781* A neat, small* 
growing species, with white flowers and glossy-green leaves 
covered with a rusty-white tomentum beneath. 

H. vuLGABE. — Common Rock Rose. Europe (Britain), 
North Africa, and West Asia. A widely-distributed native 
plant, of dwarf growth, with linear-oblong, hairy leaves, 
and usually yellow flowers. H. vulgare nummularium 
differs in having the leaves green and sub-orbicular, with 
yellow flowers. H. vulgare barbatum is of erect habit, 
with silky, hairy, oval leaves. H. vulgare mutabile bears 
pale-rose flowers, marked with yellow at the base. H. 
vulgare grandiflorum is remarkable for the large, bright- 
yellow flowers, and is one of the most beautiful and worthy 
varieties. H. vulgare ovalifolium (syn H. serpyUifolivm) 
bears yellow flowers and ovate leaves, with the margins 
revolute. H. vulgare hyssopifolium bears reddish flowers, 
but the colouring varies considerably, and saffiron is not 
uncommon. 

The Rockroses are very valuable shrubs, in that they 
will succeed on poor, gravelly banks where few other 
plants could eke out an existence. They cannot withstand 
stiff soil, nor that at all inclined to be damp, their favourite 
resorts being exposed^ rocky ground, and dry, gravelly 
banks. Being readily increased from cuttings, which take 
root well under a hand glass or in a cool house, it is 
advisable, at least with the more tender forms, to have 
at hand a stock, so that blanks in the shrubbery may be 
filled up. 
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Hibiscus (Malvaceae). 

Hibiscus syrucus {syn AUhseafrutex). — Syrian Mallow, 
Syria, 1596. An old occupant of our gardens, and one 
that cannot be too freely cnltivated. When favourably 
situated, it often reaches 6 feet in height, with three-lobed, 
neatly-toothed leaves, and large, showy blossoms that 
are borne towards the end of summer. The typical 
species has purplish flowers, with a crimson spot at the 
base of each petal, but others, varying in colour from 
snow-white to purple and blue, are common in cultiva- 
tion. H. syriacus coelestis bears bright-blue flowers, while 
H. syriacus variegatus has beautifully variegated foliage. 
Of the double-flowered forms, there are several beautiful 
and worthy plants, the following list containing some of 
the best varieties of this popular shrub.: — 



H. syr: 



acus albo-pleno. 
amaranthus. 
amplissima. 
ardens. 
cserulea. 
camea plena. 
De la Veuve, 
elegantissimum. 
fastuosa. 
Lady Stanley. 
Leopoldii. 



E. syriacus lilacina plena, 
painted lady. 
pseonisBflora. 
puniceus plenus. 
rosea plena, 
rubra plena, 
spectabilis plena, 
totus albus. 
violacea. 
violet clare. 



Hippophae (Elaeagnaceae). 

HippoPRs: BHAMNoiDES. — Sca Buckthorn, or Sallow 
Thorn. Though generally considered as a seaside shrub, 
the Sea Buckthorn is by no means exclusively so, thriving 
well, and attaining to large dimensions, in many inland 
situations. The yellow dicacious flowers are not at all 
conspicuous, but this is amply compensated for by the 
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beautiful silvery-like leaves and wealth of fruit borne by 
the shrub. In not a few instances, for fully a foot in length, 
the branches are smothered with crowded clusters of bright 
orange berries, which render the shrub during November 
and December both distinct and effective. It does best in 
sandy soil, and is readily increased from suckers, which 
are usually plentifully produced by old plants. For sea- 
side planting it is one of our most valuable shrubs, 
succeeding, as it does, well down even to high-water mark, 
and where the foliage is lashed with the salt spray. 

H. SALioiFOLU, from the Himalayas, is a nearly allied 
form. 

Holbocllia (Berbcridcas)- 

HoLB(ELLiA LATiPOLiA {syn StauntoTiia latifolia). — ^Hima- 
layas, 1840. An evergreen climbing shrub that is more 
often found under glass than out of doors. In the South 
of England, however, it is quite hardy against a sunny 
wall. It grows 12 feet high, with shining green leathery 
leaves, and fragrant purplish-green flowers. H. latifolia 
angustifolia has decidedly narrower leaves than the 
species, but is in no other way different. 

Hortensia. See Hydrangea. 

Hydrangea (Saxifrageae). 

Hydrangea arboehscbns. — North America, 1786. This 
is a plant of large growth, but the flowers are greenish- 
white, and by no means conspicuous. H. arborescens 
grandiflora is a new variety of American origin, and 
valuable for the pure-white flowers, which are often 
10 inches across, and produced in succession from June 
till frost sets in. In general appearance it resembles our 
Snowball tree, the flowers being sterile. 

H. HORTENSis (syn Hortemia opvloides). — China, 1790. 
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This is an old-fashioned garden shrub that is only hardy 
in the south and west of these islands and in the vicinity 
of the sea. In some of the forms nearly all the flowers are 
sterile^ the calyx-lobes being greatly expanded, and in 
others the outer flowers only are sterile. According to the 
nature of the soil the flowers vary much in colour, some 
being pure white, others pink, and others of varying 
shades of blua There are some very beautiful and 
distinct varieties, such as H. hortensis japonica; H. 
hortensis Otaksa, with large panicles of sterile blue 
flowers ; H. hortensis rosea-alba, with large rosy flowers ; 
H. hortensis Thomas Hogg, a very free-flowering and 
welcome form ; H. hortensis Mariesi, with large, soft-blue 
flowers tinged with pink, and often 3 inches across ; H. 
hortensis mandschurica, and H. hortensis stellata flore- 
pleno, with partially double flowers, are worthy of 
attention. 

H. PANicuLATA. — Japan, 1874. This is one of the most 
distinct species, in which the flower-heads are elongated, 
not flat, as in most other species, and from which the 
finest form in cultivation has been obtained. This is H. 
paniculata grandiflora, in which the flowers are sterile and 
pure white, forming large panicles often a foot in length. 
It is a magnificent variety, and, being perfectly hardy, 
should be extensively planted for ornament. The flowers 
are produced in late summer, but remain in good form for 
fully two months, dying off a rich reddish hue. 

H. ijuERciFOLiA. — Oak-leaved Hydrangea. Florida, 
1808. This species has neatly-lobed leaves, and terminal 
panicles of pinky-white, but partially barren, flowers. 

H. scANDBNS. — Climbing Hydrangea. Japan, 1879. 
This is not very hardy, but with the protection of a sunny 
wall it grows freely^ The flowers are white. 

The Hydrangeas require a rich, loamy soil, and, unless 
in maritime districts, a warm and sheltered situation. 
They are readily propagated by means of cuttings. 
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Hymcnanthcra (Violarica^). 

Htmenanthbba grassifoua. — ^A curious New Zealand 
(1875) shrub with rigid ashy-coloured branches, and small 
leathery entire leaves. The flowers are violet-like in colour, 
but by no means conspicuous. The small white berries 
which succeed the flowers are, in autumn, particularly 
attractive, and very ornamental. It is perfectly hardy, and 
of free growth in light peaty earth. 

Hypericum (Hypcricincae). 

Htpebicum Andros^mum. — Tutsan, or Sweet Amber. 
Europe (Britain). A pretty native species, growing about 
2 feet high, with ovate leaves having glandular dots and 
terminal clustered cymes of yellow flowers. 

H. AUREUM. — South Carolina and Georgia, 1882. This 
soon forms a neat and handsome plant. The flowers are 
unusually large, and remarkable for the tufts of golden- 
yellow stamens with which they are furnished. 

H. CALYCINXJM. — Aaron's Beard, or Rose of Sharon. 
South-East Europe. This is a well-known species of 
shrubby growth, bearing large yellow flowers from 8 inches 
to 4 inches in diameter. It is a prostrate plant, with 
coriaceous glossy leaves with small pellucid dots, and of 
great value for planting in the shade, or on banks, where 
it spreads rapidly. 

H. ELATUM is a spreading species from North America 
(1762), growing to fully 4 feet in height, and bearing 
terminal corymbs of large bright-yellow flowers in July 
and August. Leaves rather large, oblong-ovate, and 
revolute. On account of its spreading rapidly from the 
root, this species requires to be planted where it will have 
plenty of room. 

H. HiRCiNUM. — Goat-scented St. John's Wort. Medi- 
terranean region, 1640. A small-growing and slender 
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species^ with oblong-lanceolate leaves 2 inches long, and 
producing yellow flowers in terminal heads. There is a 
smaller growing form known as H. hircinum minus* The 
plant emits a peculiar goat-like odour. 

H. MosEBiAKUM is a beautiful hybrid form between 
H. calycinum and H. patulum, with large deep-yellow 
flowers and conspicuous red anthers. 

H. OBLONGiFOLiuM {syns H. Hookerianum and H. 
nepalensis). — ^Nepaul, 1823. An evergreen species, about 
4 feet high, with oblong, pellucid, dotted leaves, and deep 
golden, somewhat waxy flowers at the end of summer. 

H. PROLiFicuM. — North America, 1758. This is a much 
branched twiggy shrub, about 4 feet high, with small, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, thickly studded with pellucid dots. 
Flowers not very large, five-petalled, and of a pleasing 
bright-yellow colour. The allied, if not identical, H. 
Kalmiana, North America, 1759, is worthy of being in- 
cluded in a selection of these plants. 

H. URALUM. — ^Nepaul, 1823. A neat but fragile species 
that attains to about a yard in height. Leaves rather 
small, elliptic, almost stalkless, and perforated with trans- 
parent dots. Flowers small and of a bright golden-yellow. 

H. fasciculatum, H. pyramidatum, and H. patulum are 
all worthy of attention where a good representative 
collection is of importance The Hypericums succeed best 
when planted in a rather sandy and not too dry loam, and 
they are readily increased either from divisions or by 
means of cuttings. 

Idesia (Bixineae)« 

Idesu polyoarpa (syns Flacourtica japonica and Poly- 
carpa Maodmowiczii), — ^A Japanese tree of small growth, 
and only introduced to this country in 1866. It is a hand- 
some, hardy species, bearing large bright-green leaves with 
conspicuous crimson footstalks, often 4 inches across, and 
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of a glaucous tint on the undersides. The delioiously 
fragrant flowers are greenish-white or yellowish-green, and 
produced in graceful drooping racemes. |In Southern 
England it does well, and, being a tree of unusual beauty 
of both leaves and flowers, is well worthy of attention. 
Rich loam, not too stiff, will grow the Idesia well. 

L POLYOABPA GBisPA is a distiuct form in which the leaves 
are curiously crisped and cut. 



Ilex (IIicineae)« 

Ilex Aquifolium. — Common Holly. Europe (Britain) 
and West Asia. Though the Hollies are not usually 
reckoned ornamental for the sake of their flowers, their 
berries are highly so. Some of them are nevertheless 
deliciously fragrant when in bloom. The leaves of this, 
our native species, in their typical form are oblong-ovate, 
wavy, and deeply spiny-toothed. The tree flowers in May 
and June, while the clusters of bright-red berries ripen in 
autumn, and persist aU the winter, sometimes even hanging 
on the tree till a second crop is matured, provided they 
are not devoured by birds during severe weather. The 
varieties are very numerous, and differ chiefly in the form 
and toothing of the leaves, which are variegated in many 
cases, their size and form, and in the colour of the berries 
in a few instances. 

I. Aquifolium albo-marginata has ovate, nearly flat, 
spiny-serrate leaves, with a narrow silvery margin, and 
fruits freely. I. Aquifolium &uctu albo has white berries ; 
in I. Aquifolium fructu luteo they are yellow and very 
abtlndantly produced ; and in I. Aquifolium fructu nigro 
they are black. I. Aquifolium handsworthensis has 
elliptic-oblong spiny leaves, with a creamy-white margin 
and marbled with grey. Grafted trees bear berries in great 
profusion from the time they are only a foot high, and are 
highly ornamental. I. Aquifolium Hodginsii has large, 
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broadly oblong-ovate, slightly spiny leaves, and large 
crimson-red berries that ripen late in autumn. I. Aqui- 
folium Hodgmsii aurea is a sub-variety with a broad golden 
margin to the leaves, and the disc splashed with grey. 
Beautiful and distinct is I. Aquifolium Lawsoniana, with 
ovate, flat, almost spineless leaves, heavily and irregularly 
blotched with yellow in the centre. The berries are of a 
brilliant red. The variety differs from Milkmaid in having 
flat, nearly entire leaves. I. Aquifolium pendula has a wide, 
rounded, drooping head, but otherwise does not differ from 
the type. Many others bear berries, but the above are all 
very distinct forms. 

L OPAOA. — ^American Holly. United States, 1744. The 
leaves of this species are oblong or oval, small, spiny- 
serrate, and of a dark opaque green. The berries, which 
ripen in autumn, are small, bright red, and very liable 
to be eaten by birds. In America this Holly is put to 
precisely the same purposes as the common Holly is in 
Europe. It is perfectly hardy here. 

lUicium (Magnoliaceae)* 

Illicium flobidanum, from Florida (1771), is a beautiful 
but uncommon shrub, probably on account of its being 
tender bjxA susceptible to injury by frost, unless in the 
warmer and more favoured parts of the country. The 
fragrant flowers are of a purplish-rose or 4eep red, while 
the foliage is neat and of a pleasing green. 

I. A^BATUM (^71 Lreligiosum), from China ai^d Ja^an 
(1842)^ with . yellowish-Tjfhite flowers and sna^oth,, entire 
leaves, is too tender for outdoor culture in this country, 

Indigofera (Leguminosae)^ 

Indigofesa Gerabdiaka (syn L floribtmda and L Doma). 
— ^India, 1842. This forms a compact dwarf bush in the 
open, but is still better suited for covering a wall, the 
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growth and floriferousness being then much increased. 
The foliage is neat and pea^green, while the bright- 
pink flowers are produced in long racemes. It is a 
pretty bush, and grows freely enough in any good garden 
soil, but very fine flowering specimens may be seen in 
light, sandy soil of a peaty natura There is a white- 
flowered variety named I. Gerardiana alba. I. atropurpurea 
(Nepaul, 1816), with dark-purple and crimson flowers, is 
only half-hardy. 



Itea (Saxifrageae)« 

Itea vibgikioa. — North America, 1744. This is a neat, 
deciduous shrub of 6 feet or 8 feet in height. The ovate- 
lanceolate leaves are of a light greyish-green, turning 
deep red in autumn, and 3 inches to 5 inches long, and 
the small white flowers are produced in dense racemes in 
June. Planted in a somewhat shady place, and in rather 
cool, damp soil, this little shrub does well and flowers 
profusely, 

Jamesia (Saxifrageae)* 

Jamesu ambbioana. — ^Rocky Mountains and Colorado, 
1865. Amongst early spring-flowering shrubs this pretty 
but neglected plant is one of the best, of perfect hardihood, 
for it stands the vigour of our winters with impunity, and 
of dense thick growth ; it is suitable for using in a variety 
of ways, as well as for purely ornamental purposes. The 
leaves are oval and neatly dentated, and the flowers 
individually of large size, pure white, and produced in 
terminal bunches in June. Oool soil and a shady situa- 
tion would seem to suit this shrub admirably, but for 
screen purposes in the rock garden or border it is invalu- 
able on account of the strong and dense twigs* 
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Jasminum (Oleaceae)^ 

Jasminum fbuticans. — South Europe, 1570. An ever* 
green species, well adapted, from its rather stiff and upright 
growth, for planting alone. It has angular branches, 
trifoliate leaves, and showy yellow flowers. 

J. HXTMiLE. — India, 1656. A hardy species of dwarf 
growth, with angular branches, and bearing beautiful 
golden flowers in summer. 

J. NXJDiFLOBUM. — ^Nakcd Jasmine. China, 1844. A 
showy and well-known species, from China, with numerous, 
usually solitary yellow flowers, temate leaves, and flexible 
branches. The variety J. nudiflorum aureo-variegatum 
has golden-variegated leaves. 

J. OFFICINALE. — Northcm India to Persia, 1548. The 
white-flowered Jasmine of our gardens is a very beautiful 
and desirable clambering shrub, either for wall covering, 
for planting by tree stumps, rooteries, or rockeries, or for 
screening and draping the pergola or garden lattice-work. 
From its great hardihood, vigour of growth, and beauty of 
flowers, it is certainly one of the most deservedly popular 
of wall shrubs. The branches are deep green, angular, and 
flexible, the leaves pinnate, and the flowers pure white and 
sweetly scented. The variety J. officinale affine has flowers 
that are individually larger than those of the species ; J. 
officinale aurea has badly-variegated leaves; J. officinale 
grandiflorum and J. officinale grandiflorum majus are also 
desirable kinds. 

J. PUBiGEBUM OLABBUM {nyn J. WoUichianum), from 
North-West India, is not weU known, being tender in most 
parts of the country. 

J. BEVOLUTUM. — India, 1812. This has persistent, dark 
glossy-green leaves, and fragrant, bright-yellow flowers, 
produced in large terminal clusters. From India, but 
perfectly hardy as a wall plant, for which purpose, with 
its bright evergreen leaves, it is well suited. 
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As regards soil, the Jasmines are very accommodating, 
and are propagated by layers or cuttings. 

Kadsura (MagnoIiaceae)« 

Kadsuba japonioa. — Japan, 1846. This is a small- 
growing shrub, with lanceolate and pointed leaves that 
are remotely dentated. The flowers are not very showy, 
being of a yellowish-white colour about an inch across, 
and produced from June to September. They are borne 
both terminal and axillary, and in fair abundance. The 
scarlet fruits are arranged in clusters, and when fully ripe 
are both showy and interesting. Generally speaking this 
shrub suffers from severe frost, but as only the branch 
tips are injured, it shoots freely from the stock. There is 
a variety with variegated leaves, both succeeding in light, 
loamy soil. 

Kalmia (Ericaceae)* 

Kalmia akgustifolu. — Sheep Laurel. Canada, 1736. 
This is at once distinguished from E. latifolia by its much 
smaller and narrower leaves and smaller crimson or 
purple flowers, these also being of brighter tint and more 
plentifully produced. It rarely exceeds 2 feet in height. 
Of this there are two very distinct forms, that named K. 
angustifolia pumila, of neat and dense growth; and K. 
angustifolia rubra, in which the flowers are of an unusually 
deep-red colour. 

K. cuNEATA. — North Carolina, 1820. (Reintroduced 
about 1896.) This is of low growth, about 2 feet, with 
oblong, wedge-shaped leaves and corymbs of white flowers 
with a red band at the base of the limb, and produced 
in May. 

K. GLAUCA. — Canada and Sitcha, 1767. This, which 
has lilac-purple flowers fully half an inch in diameter, 

H 
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produced in early spring, is not a very desirable species, 
being of rather straggling growth and with few flowers.1 

KmBSUTA. — Hairy-leaved Ealmia. South-East Virginia 
to Florida, 1786. This is at once distinguished by the 
rather rough and hairy foliage and few rosy-tinted flowers. 
It is of dwar^ neat growth. 

E. LATiFoiiiA. — Calico Bush, or Mountain Laurel. Alle- 
ghanies, Canada, and Western Florida, 1784. A favourite 
shrub in every garden where the conditions of soil will 
allow of its being successfully cultivated. Li peaty soil, or 
light, friable loam and leaf soil, it forms a dense, round- 
headed bush, often 8 feet in height, and nearly as much 
through, with pleasing green leaves and dense clusters 
of beautiful pink, wax-like flowers. The flowering period 
commences in May, and usually extends to the end of 
July. This is a choice shrub of great hardihood, and 
one of the handsomest flowering in cultivation. There 
is a still more beautiful form named K. latifolia major 
splendens, and one with small Myrtle-like foliage named 
E. latifolia myrtifolia; while E. latifolia Pavarti (1888) 
has very bright-coloured flowers, and is a desirable 
variety. 

The members of this handsome family are, as a rule, 
partial to cool, damp soil, peat of a light, sandy nature 
being preferred. They thrive well where Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons will succeed. Li bold masses they have a 
fine effect, but a well-developed standard specimen of the 
commonly cultivated species is highly ornamental. 

Kerria (Rosaceae)* 

Eeeru japonica {syn Corchorusjaponicus), — Japan, 1700. 
A Japanese shrub, the double-flowered variety of which, E. 
japonica flore-pleno, is one of our commonest wall plants. 
The orange-yellow flowers, produced in great rosettes, are 
highly ornamental, and have earned for the shrub a 
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well-known name. It succeeds well almost anywhere^ and, 
though usually seen as a wall plants is perfectly hardy^ 
and forms a neat shrub for the open border. There is a 
form in which the leaves are variegated, and known imder 
the name of £• japonica variegata. 

Koelreuteria (Sapindaceae). 

KcELBEUTEBiA PANiouLATA. — Northom China, 1763. 
Whether for its foliage or flowers, this small-growing 
tree is worthy of a place. Though of rather irregular 
growth, the beautiful foliage and large panicles of yellowish 
flowers, which stand well above the leaves, make the shrub 
(for it does not in this country attain to tree height) one 
of particular interest, and a valuable aid in ornamental 
planting. In a sheltered corner, and planted in rich soil, 
it grows and flowers freely. 

* 

Laburnum (Leguminosae)^ 

Labubnum Adami {syn CyUsus Adami). — ^A graft hybrid 
form between the common Laburnum and Gytisus pur- 
pureus, the result being flowers of the Laburnum, the true 
Gytisus piurpureus, and the graft hybrid between the two. 
It was raised by Jean Louis Adam in 1825. It is a 
curious and distinct tree, worthy of culture if only for the 
production of three distinct kinds of flowers on the same 
plant. 

L. Alpinum {9yn Cytisvs alpinus). — Scotch Laburnum. 
Europe, 1596, This very closely resembles the common 
Laburnum, but it is of larger growth, and flowers later in 
the season. The flowers, too, though in longer racemes, 
are usually less plentifully produced and with a shorter 
fruit pod. It grows 80 feet high. There is a weeping 
form, L. alpinum pendulum, and another with fragrant 
flowers, named L. aJpinum fragrans, as also a third, 
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with very long racemes of flowers, named L. alpinum 
Alschingeri. 

L. CAEAMANICUM. — Asia Minor, 1879. A bushy shrub of 
vigorous habit, with trifoliate and petiolate leaves of a 
pale-green colour, thick and tough, and brightly polished 
on the upper surface. Flowers bright yellow, the calyx 
being helmet-shaped and rusty-red. It is a beautiful but 
uncommon shrub, and succeeds very well in chalky or 
calcareous soil Flowers in July. 

L. vuLGABE (syn CyUms Laburnum). — Common Labur- 
num. Southern France to Hungary, 1596. This is one 
of our commonest garden and park trees, and at the same 
time one of the most beautiful and floriferous. The large, 
pendulous racemes of bright-yellow flowers are, when at 
their best in May, surpassed neither in quantity nor beauty 
by those of any other hardy tree. There are several 
varieties of this Laburnum — a few good, but many worth- 
less, at least from a garden point of view. L. vulgare 
Parkesii is a seedling form, raised in 1840, bearing large 
racemes of deep-coloured flowers, often 14 inches long ; 
L. vulgare Watereri was raised in the Knap Hill Nursery, 
Surrey, and is one of the most distinct and beautiful of 
the many forms into which the Laburnum has been sub- 
divided. The flower racemes are very long and richly 
coloured. L. vulgare quercifolium and L. vulgare sessili- 
folium are fairly well described by their names ; L. vulgare 
fragrans differs only in having sweetly-scented flowers ; 
L. vulgare involutum has curiously-curled leaves; while 
L. vulgare aureum, where it does well, is a beautiful and 
distinct form, with golden-yellow leaves. 

Lapageria (Liliaceae)* 

Lapagebia bosea. — Chili, 1847. This is, unfortunately^ 
not hardy, unless in favoured maritime districts, but in 
such situations it has stood unharmed for many years, and 
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attained to goodly proportions. It is a beantifol climber, 
with deep-green lanceolate-ovate leayes^ and large, fleshy, 
campannlate flowers of a deep rose colour. There is a 
white-flowered form called L. alba, introduced from Ohili 
in 1854, and a beautiful crimson-flowered variety named 
superba. Planted on an east aspect wall, and in roughly 
broken up peat and gritty sand, it succeeds well. 



Lardizabala (Berberideae)« 

Labdizabala biternata. — Chili, 1848. Requires wall 
protection, there being few situations in which it will 
succeed when planted in the open. It is a tall, climbing 
shrub, with dark-green persistent leaves, and bearing 
purplish flowers in drooping racemes in mid-winter. 
Planted in rather dry soil, at the base of a sunny wall, 
this shrub forms a by no means unattractive covering, the 
twice temate, glossy leaves being fresh and beautiful the 
winter through. 

Lavandula (Labiatae)« 

Lavandula vera (syn L. Spica). — Common Lavender. 
South Europe, 1568. A well-knpwn and useful plant, but 
of no particular value for ornamental purposes. It is of 
shrubby growth, with narrow-lanceolate, hoary leaves, and 
terminal spikes of blue flowers. Good loam suits it well. 

Lavatera (Malvaceae)* 

Lavatera arborea. — Tree Mallow. Coasts of Europe 
(Britain). A stout-growing shrub reaching in favourable 
situations a height of fully 6 feet, with broadly orbicular 
leaves placed on long stalks. The flowers are plentiful 
and showy, of a pale purplish-red colour, and collected 
into clusters. It is a seaside shrub, succeeding best in 
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sheltered maritime recesses, and when in fall flower is 
one of the most ornamental of our native plants. There is 
also a beautiful variegated garden form, L. a. variegata. 

Ledum (Ericaceae)^ 

Ledum lATiPOLinM {syn L. groenlandicym). — ^Wild Rose- 
mary, or Labrador Tea. United States, 1768. This is a 
small shrub, reaching to about 8 feet in height, indigenous 
to swampy ground in Canada, Greenland, and over a large 
area of the colder parts of America. Leaves oval or oblong, 
and plentifully produced all over the plant. Flowers pure 
white, or slightly tinted with pink, produced in terminal 
corymbs, and usually at their best in April. A perfectly 
hardy, neat-growing, and abundantly-flowered shrub, but 
one that, somehow, has gone greatly out of favour in this 
country. This plant has been sub-divided into several 
varieties, that are, perhaps, distinct enough to render 
them worthy of attention. They are L. latifolium globo- 
sum, with white flowers, borne in globose heads, on the 
short, twiggy, and dark-foliaged branches. L. latifolium 
angustifolia has narrower leaves than those of the species, 
while L. latifolium intermedium is of neat growth and 
bears pretty, showy flowers. 

L. PALUSTBB. — Marsh Ledum (1762). This is a common 
European species, growing from 2 feet to 8 feet high, with 
much smaller leaves than the former, and small pinky- 
white flowers produced in summer. It is an interesting 
and pretty plant. The Ledums succeed best in cool, 
damp, peaty soil. 

Leiophyllum (Ericaceae)* 

Leiophyllum buxifolium (syns L. thymifolia, Ammyrrine 
buxifolia and Ledvm buxifolium). — Sand Myrtle. New 
Jersey and Virginia, 1786. This is a dwarf, compact 
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shmby with box-like leaves, and bunches of small white 
flowers with pinky tips in early summer. For using as a 
rock plant, and in sandy peat, it is an excellent subject, 
and should find a place in every collection. 

Lespedeza (Leguminosde)« 

Lbspedbza bicolob (syn Desmodium pendtilijlorum). — 
North China and Japan. A little-known but beautiful small- 
growing shrub of slender, elegant growth, and reaching, 
under favourable culture, a height of about 6 feet. The 
leaves are trifoliate, small, and neat, and the abundant 
racemes of individually small, pea-shaped flowers are of 
the richest and showiest reddish- or rosy-purple. Being 
only semi-hardy will probably account for the scarcity of 
this beautiful Japanese shrub. It has, however, stood un- 
injured in all but the coldest parts of these islands, which 
should induce lovers of flowering shrubs to give it a fair 
trial. L. bicolor flore alba (1898) is a white-flowered 
variety. 

Leucothoe (Ericaceae)* 

Lbucothoe axillaris (syn Andromeda axiUaris). — ^North 
America, 1765. This is of small growth, from 2 feet to 
8 feet high, with oval-pointed leaves and white flowers in 
short racemes produced in May and June. It is not a very 
satisfactory species for cultivation in this country. 

L. Catesbjei (syn Andromeda Catesbcei and A. axiUaris). — 
North America. This has white flowers with an unpleasant 
odour like that of Chestnut blossoms, but is worthy of 
cultivation, and succeeds best in cool sandy peat or friable 
yellow loam. 

L. Davisle, from California (1858), is a very handsome 
evergreen shrub, of small, neat growth, and will be found 
an acquisition where compact growing specimens are in 
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demand. The leaves are smaU, of a deep-green eolonr, 
and remain throughout the year. Flowers produced in 
great abundance at the branch tips, usually in dense 
clusters, and individually small and pure white. 

L. BECUBVA (gyn Andromeda recurra). — ^North America. 
A very distinct plant on account of the branch tips being 
almost of a scarlet tint, and thus affording a striking con- 
trast to the greyish-green of the older bark. The flowers 
are pinky-white and produced in curving racemes abun- 
dantly over the shrub. Like other members of the family 
it delights to grow in cool sandy peat. L. acuminata 
(North America, 1765) has white flowers in great pro- 
fusion, and L. racemosa bears spikes of white flowers, 
mostly solitary. 

Leycesteria (CaprifoIiaceae)« 

Letcestebu fobmosa, from Nepaul (1824), is an erect- 
growing, deciduous shrub, with green, hollow stems, and 
large ovate, pointed leaves of a very deep-green colour. 
The flowers are small, white or purplish, and produced in 
long, pendulous, bracteate racemes from the axils of the 
upper leaves. It is one of the most distinct and interesting 
of hardy shrubs, the deep olive-green of both stem and 
leaves, and abundantly-produced and curiously-shaped 
racemes, rendering it a conspicuous object wherever 
planted. Perfectly hardy, and of free, almost rampant 
growth in any but the stiffest soils. Cuttings root freely 
and grow rapidly. There is a variegated variety named 
L. formosa variegata. 

Ligustrina« See Syringa« 

Ligustrum (Oleaceae)* 

LiGUSTBUM Ibota (syn L. amureme). — Japan, 1861. A 
compact growing species, about 3 feet in height, with small 
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spikes of pure-white salver-shaped flowers produced freely 
during the summer months. 

L. JAPONICUM (syns L. glabrum, L. KeUermanni, L. Sieboldii 
and L. syringceflorum). — Japan Privet. 1845. This is a 
dwarf-growing species rarely exceeding 4 feet in height, 
with broad, smooth, glossy-green leaves, and large compound 
racemes of white, slightly fragrant flowers. There are 
several varieties, including L. japonicum microphyllum, 
with smaller leaves than the parent; and one with tri- 
coloured foliage named L. japonicum variegatum. 

L. LTiciDUM {sym L, magnolicefolium and L. strictum). — 
Shining-leaved Privet, or Woa Tree. China, 1794. A 
pretty evergreen species, with oval leaves, and terminal, 
thyrsoid panicles of white or yellowish-white flowers. It is 
an old inhabitant of our gardens, and forms a somewhat 
erect, twiggy bush, of fully 10 feet in height. Of this there 
are two varieties, one with larger bunches of flowers, named 
L. lucidum floribundum, and another with variegated leaves, 
L. lucidum variegatum. L. lucidum coriaceum (Leathery- 
leaved Privet) is a distinct variety, with thick, leathery-green 
leaves, and dense habit of growth. 

L. MEDIUM. — Japan, 1891. This has broadly lanceolate 
acute leaves and small white flowers. 

L. ovALDPoiiiuM {syn L. californicum), — Oval-leaved Privet. 
Japan, 1877. This is a commonly cultivated species, with 
semi-evergreen leaves, and spikes of yellowish-white flowers. 
It is a good hedge plant, and succeeds well as a town shrub. 
There are several variegated forms, of which L. ovalifolium 
variegatum (Japan, 1865) and L. ovalifolium aureum are 
the best. 

L. QuiHoi. — China, 1868. This is a much valued species, 
as it does not flower until many of its relations have 
finished. Most of the Privets flower at mid-summer, 
but this species is often only at its best by the last week 
of October and beginning of November. It forms a 
straggling, freely-branched shrub, of fully 6 feet in height 
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and nearly as much throngh, with dark shining-green 
oblong leaves, and loose terminal panicles of pore- 
white, powerfally-scented flowers. It flonrishes, like most 
of the Privets, on poor soil, and is a little-known 
species that note shonld be made of [during the planting 
season. 

L. smENSB {syns L. viUomm and L. Ibota vHHosmn). — 
Chinese Privet. China, 1874. This is a tall deciduous 
shrub, with oblong and tomentose leaves, and small white 
flowers in loose, terminal panicles produced freely in August. 
L. sinense nanum is one of the prettiest forms in cultivation. 
It is almost evergreen, with a horizontal mode of growth, 
and dense spikes of creamy-white flowers, so thickly 
produced as almost to hide the foliage from view. It is a 
most distinct and desirable variety. 

L. vuLGARE. — Common Privet. Europe, North Africa: 
Although one of our commonest shrubs, this Privet can 
hardly be passed unnoticed, for the spikes of creamy-white 
flowers, that are deliciously scented, are both handsome 
and effective. Of the common Privet there are several 
distinct and highly ornamental forms, such as L. vul- 
gare variegatum, L. vulgare pendulum, having curiously- 
creeping branches, and the better-known and valuable 
L. vulgare sempervirens {syn L. italicum), the Italian 
Privet. 



Linnaea (Caprifoliaceae)* 

LiNN-asA BOREAMS. — Twiu Flowcr. A small and elegant, 
much-creeping evergreen shrub, with ovate crenate leaves, 
and pairs of very fragrant pink flowers in May and June. 
Two conditions are necessary for its cultivation — a half- 
shaded aspect where bottom moisture is always present, 
and a deep, rich, friable loam. A native of Scotland 
and England 
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LInum (Llneae)^ 

LiNUM ABBOBEUM. — Greece, 1788. A neat-habited, small- 
growing shrub which produces plentifully in early summer 
its golden flowers. Being an evergreen, and rarely exceed- 
ing 18 inches in height, it is well suited for pot culture, 
and succeeds in any free, light soil. 

Lippla (Vcrbcnaccas)* 

LiPPiA oiTBiODOBA {syns Aloysia citriodora and Verbena 
triphyUa). — Lemon-scented Verbena. Chili, 1794. With 
its slender branches and pale-green, pleasantly-scented, 
linear leaves, this little plant is a general favourite that 
needs no description. The flowers are not very ornamental, 
being white or lilac, and produced in small, terminal 
panicles. A native of Chili, it is not very hardy, but 
grown against a sunny wall, and afforded the protection of 
a mat in winter, with a couple of shovelfuls of cinders 
heaped around the stem, it passes through the most 
severe weather with little or no injury, save, in some 
instances, the branch tips being killed back. As a pot or 
tub shrub it does well. Propagated readily from cuttings 
placed in a cool frame or under a hand-light. 

Liriodendron (Magnoliaceae). 

LiBioDENBBON TXJLiPiFEBA. — TuUp Tree. North America, 
1688. One of the noblest hardy exotic trees in cultivation. 
The large, four-lobed, truncate leaves, of a soft and pleasing 
green, are highly ornamental, and are alone sufficient to 
establish the identity of the tree. Flowers large, yellow, 
variegated with green and orange, and sweet-scented, and 
usually freely produced when the tree has attained to a 
height of between 20 feet and 80 feet When we consider 
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the tindoabted hardihood of the tree and indifference 
to soil, its noble , aspect, handsome foliage that is so 
distinct from that of any other tree, and showy flowers, 
we feel justified in placing it in the very first rank 
of ornamental trees. L. tulipifera integrifolia has entire 
leaves, which render it distinct from the type ; L. tulipifera 
fastigiata, or pyramidalis, is of erect growth ; L. tulipifera 
aurea, with golden foliage ; and L. tulipifera crispa, with 
the leaves curiously undulated — a peculiarity which seems 
constant, but is more curious than beautifuL Few soils 
come amiss to the Tulip Tree, it thriving well in that of 
very opposite descriptions — ^loam, almost pure gravel, and 
alluvial deposit. 

LoiseIeurea« See Rhododendron^ 

Lomatia (Proteaceae)« 

LoMATU FBRRUGiNEA. — Chili, 1861. A wcll-rounded, 
highly-ornamental shrub with pinnate foliage and an 
abundance of brownish-red flowers. Heretofore it has been 
considered as only half-hardy, but having stood unharmed 
in Ireland for about twenty years, its adaptability to the 
warmer parts of Britain is insured. Rich soil composed of 
fibrous peat and loam will suit it well. 

Lonicera (Caprifoliaceae)* 

LoNiOESA Capbifolium. — Europe. This species re- 
sembles L, Fericlymenum, but is readily distinguished by 
the sessile flower-heads and fawny-orange flowers. 

L. FLEXUOSA (syn L. brachypoda). — Japan, 1806. This 
is a pretty species, and one of the most useful of the 
climbing section. By its slender, twining, purplish stems, 
it may at once be distinguished, as also by the deep-green, 
purplish-tinted leaves and sweetly-scented flowers of 
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various shades of yellow and purple. A native of China 
and Japan, and perfectly hardy as a wall or pillar plant. 
L. flexuosa aureo-reticulata is a worthy variety, in which 
the leaves are beautifully netted or variegated with 
yellow. 

L. FBAORANTissiMA. — China, 1845. This species is often 
confounded with L. Standishii, but differs in at least one 
respect, that the former is strictly a climber, while the 
latter is of bushy growth. The leaves, too, of L. Standishii 
are hairy, which is not the case with the other species. It 
is a very desirable shrub, with white fragrant flowers, 
produced during the winter season. 

L. HispiDA (Siberia, 1888) has greenish-white pendulous 
flowers, ovate-elliptical leaves, and erect stems growing to 
about a yard in height. 

L. Pbriolymbnum. — Honeysuckle, or Woodbine, An 
indigenous climbing shrub, with long, lithe, and twisted 
cable-like branches, and bearing heads of sweetly-scented 
reddish-yellow flowers. This is a favourite wild plant, and 
in the profusion and fragrance of its flowers it is surpassed 
by none of the exotic species. There are several distinct 
nursery forms of this plant, including those known as L. 
Periclymenum Late Dutch, L. Fericlymenum Early Cream, 
and L. Periclymenum odoratissimum ; as also one with 
variegated foliage. 

L. sEMPEBviHENS. — Scarlct Trumpet Honeysuckle. A 
North American evergreen species (1656), with scarlet, 
almost inodorous flowers, produced freely during the 
summer. For wall covering it is one of the most useful of 
the family. The variety L. sempervirens minor is worthy 
of attention. 

L. STANDisnn, a Chinese species (1860), has deliciously- 
fragrant white flowers, with a slight purplish tint, and is 
well worthy of attention, it soon forming a wall covering 
of great beauty. 

L. TATAWOA.— Tartarian Honeysuckle. Tartary, 1752. 
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This is a very variable species, in so fiar at least as the 
colour of flowers is concerned, and has given rise to 
several handsome varieties. The typical plant has rosy 
flowers, but the variety L. tatarica albiflora has pure-white 
flowers; and another, L. tatarica rubiflora has freely- 
produced purplish-red flowers. 

L. TBAOOFHTLLA (China) is a rare species in cultivation, 
but one of the most ornamental of the genus. It has 
large entire leaves, fuUy 3 inches] long, with golden-yellow 
flowers, which turn reddish with advance of age. So far 
it has proved hardy. 

L. XyiiOSTEUM (9yn Xyhsteum dimietorum). — ^Ply Honey- 
suckle* Europe (England) to the Caucasus. The small, 
creamy-white flowers of this plant are not particularly 
showy, but the scarlet berries are more conspicuous in 
September and October. The grey bark of the branches 
has also a distinct effect in winter when grown in contrast 
to the red-barked species of Comus, Viburnum, and 
yellow-barked Osier. It is one of the oldest occupants of 
British shrubberies. L. Xylosteum leucocarpum has 
white berries ; those of L. Xylosteum melanocarpum are 
black; and in L. Xylosteum xanthocarpum they are 
yellow. 

The Honeysuckles are all of the readiest culture, and 
succeed well in very poor soils, and in that of opposite 
qualities. Propagated from cuttings or by layering. 

Loropetalum (Hamamelideae)* 

LoBOPETALUM OHiNENSE. — ^Ehasia Mountains and China^ 
1880, This is a pretty and interesting shrub belonging to 
the more familiar Witch Hazel family. Flowers clustered 
in small heads, the calyx pale green, and the long linear 
petals almost pure white. Being quite hardy and interest^ 
ing as well as ornamental, should insure this Chinese 
shrub a place in every good collection. 
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Lydum (SoIanaceae)« 

LxoiuM BABBABUM. — ^Box Thom, or Tea Tree. North 
Asia, 1696, A pretty lax, trailing shrub, with long. 
Blender, flexible twigs, small linear-lanceolate leaves, and 
rather sparsely-produced lilac or violet flowers. Planted 
against a wall, or beside a stout-growing, open-habited 
shrub, where the peculiarly lithe branches can find 
support, this plant does best. Probably nowhere is the 
Box Thom so much at home as in seaside places, it then 
attaining to sometimes 12 feet in height, and bearing 
freely its showy flowers during summer, and the bright 
scarlet or orange berries in winter. 

L. EUBOPiBUM. — ^European Box Thom. South Europe, 
1780« This is a spiny, rambling shrub, that may often be 
seen clambering over some cottage porch, or used as a 
fence or wall plant in many parts of England. It often 
grows nearly 20 feet long, and is then a plant of great 
beauty, with linear-spathulate leaves of the freshest green, 
and pretty little pink or reddish flowers. For quickly 
covering steep, dry banks and mounds where few other 
plants could exist, this European Box Thorn is invaluable* 
Either species will grow in very poor, dry soil, and is 
readily propagated by means of cuttings. 

L. PALLIDUM (Arizona, 1888) has green or purple-tinged 
flowers and showy bright red fruit. 



Lyonia (Ericaceae)^ 

LvoNiA PAKiGULATA {sym L. Ugustrifia, And/romeda 
ghhulifera, A. pUifera^ and Menaiesia globvlaris). — North 
America, 1806. This species grows about a yard high, 
with clustered ovate leaves, and pretty, pinky-white, 
drooping flowers. Sandy peat will suit it* 
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Madura (Urticaceae)« 

Macluea. aubantiaga. — Osage Orange, or Bow-wood. 
North America, 1818. This is a wide-spreading tree with 
deciduous foliage, and armed with spines along the 
branches. The leaves are 3 inches long, ovate and 
pointed, and of a bright shining green. Flowers rather 
inconspicuous, being green with a light tinge of yellow, 
and succeeded by fruit bearing a resemblance when ripe 
to the Seville orange. It is hardy, and grows freely in 
rather sandy or gravelly soil. 

Magnolia (Magnoliaceae)* 

Maonolia acuminata. — Cucumber Tree. North America, 
1786. This is a large and handsome species, of often as 
much as 60 feet in height, and with a head that is bushy 
in proportion. The leaves are 6 inches long, ovate and 
pointed, and of a refreshing shade of green. Flowers 
greenish-yellow, sweetly scented, and produced abundantly 
all over the tree from May to July. They are succeeded by 
small, roughish fruit, resembling an infant cucumber, but 
they usually fall off before becoming ripe. 

M. CAMPBBLLn. — Sikkim, 1868. This is a magnificent 
Indian species, but, unfortunately, it is not hardy except in 
the favoured English and Irish localities. The leaves are 
large, and silky on the undersides, while the flowers are 
crimson and white, and equally as large as those of the 
better-known M. grandiflora. 

M. coNSPiouA (syn M. rirfan).— Yulan. China, 1789. 
A large-growing shrub, with pea-green deciduous foliage, 
and large, pure-white fragrant flowers that oft get damaged 
by the spring frosts. M. conspicua Soulangeana is a 
supposed hybrid between M. conspicua and ' M. obovata. 
Whatever may be the origin of this Magnolia, it is certainly 
a handsome and showy plant of very vigorous growth. 
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producing freely its white, purple-tinted flowers, which last 
for a long time in perfection. There are several other varie- 
ties, including M. conspicua Soulangeana nigra, with dark 
purplish flowers ; M. conspicua Alexandrina, M. conspicua 
Soulangeana speciosa, and M. conspicua Norbertii. 

M. GOBDATA, a native of the Southern AUeghanies 
(1801), is still rare in collections. It is a small-growing, 
deciduous species, with heart-shaped leaves and yellow 
flowers, that are neither scented nor showy. 

M. Fbasebi {syn M. auricvlata). — Long-leaved Cucumber 
Tree. North America, 1786. This species has distinctly 
auriculated leaves, that are often a foot long, and large, 
yellowish-white, fragrant flowers. 

M. GLAUOA. — ^Laurel Magnolia. North America, 1688. 
This is one of the commonest species in our gardens, and 
at the same time one of the hardiest. It is of shrub size, 
with Laurel-like leaves, and sweetly-scented, small, pure- 
white flowers produced about the end of June. M. glauca 
major has flowers and leaves nearly three times larger 
than those of the species. It is synonymous with M. 
Thompsoniana. 

M. GEANDiPLORA. — North America, 1737. One of the 
handsomest species, with very large, glossy, evergreen 
leaves, and deliciously odoriferous, creamy-white flowers 
that are often fully 6 inches across. It is usually seen as 
a wall plant, and the slight protection thus afforded is 
almost a necessity in so far as the development of the 
foliage and flowers is concerned. M. grandiflora exoniensis 
(Exmouth Magnolia) is a very handsome form. 

M. HYPOLEUOA. — Japan, 1893. This has large leaves, 
about 15 inches long and 8 inches wide, and creamy- white 
flowers with purple anthers, which measure 7 inches across. 
It is a noble-growing species that succeeds well in strong 
loam by the side of a stream or pond. 

M* EoBus (Japan) is another new and desirable species 
with creamy-white, six-petalled flowers and a neat habit of 
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growth. The leaves often measure 7 inelies long by 8 inehes 
broad. 

M. lasmsi. — This is a garden hybrid between If. 
eonepicoa and M. obovata diflcohxr, and has flowers as 
large as a goose's egg, of a rosy-pnrple oolonr, and 
prodoeed profdsely. 

IL MACBOTBYUJL — ^North America, 1800. This species 
has Tery large leaves ; and flowers larger, perhaps, than 
those of any other Magnolia, being from 8 inches to 10 
inches in diameter. They are very showy, and white with 
a purple centre. It attains a height of 30 feet. 

M. OBOVATA DiscoiiOB (gyn M. purpurea). — Japan, 1790. 
This is a small-growing, deciduous shrub, with large, dark- 
green leaves and tulip-shaped flowers that are purple on 
the outside and ahnost white within. 

M. PABviFLOBA, from Japan, with creamy-white, fragrant 
flowers, that are globular in shape, is a very distinct and 
attractive species, but cannot generally be relied upon as 
hardy. 

M. STELLATA (syu M. HoUeafia). — Japan, 1878. A neat, 
small-growing, Japanese species, of bushy habit, and quite 
hardy in this country. The small, white, fragrant flowers 
are produced abundantly, even on young plants, and as 
early as April. One of the most desirable and handsome 
of the small-growing species. M. stellata rosea (pink 
variety) received an Award of Merit at the meeting of the 
Boyal Horticultural Society on March 28, 1898. This 
bids fair to be really a good thing, and may best be 
described as a pink-flowered form of the now well-known 
and popular species. 

M. Umbbblla (gyn M. tripetala). — Umbrella Tree. North 
America, 1762. A noble species, with large, deep-green 
leaves that are often 16 inches long. It is quite hardy 
around London, and produces its large, white, fragrant 
flowers in succession during May and June. The fruit is 
large and showy, and of a deep purplish-red colour. 
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M. WiBSNBRi. — Japan, 1899. This is a dwarf bush, 
with long, thick leaves and sweetly-scented flowers. 

Two recently introduced species from China and Japan 
areM. salicifolia, with willow-like leaves ; and M. Watsoni, 
with fragrant flowers, which are cream-coloured with red 
stamens, and leaves often 6 inches in length, the flowers 
and leaves being produced at the same time. 

The Magnolias thrive best in a warm, sheltered situation 
and in light, rich soil. They are impatient of root 
disturbance. 

Mahonidt See Berberis* 

Malachodenldron^ See Stuartia* 

Medicago (Leg:uminosae)t 

Medicago abborba. — South Europe, 1596. This species 
grows to the height of 6 feet or 8 feet, and produces its 
racemes of yellow pea-shaped flowers from Jime onwards. 
The leaves are broadly oval and serrated at the tips, but 
they vary in this respect. It is not hardy unless in warm, 
sheltered comers of Southern England and Ireland, 
although it stood unharmed for many years at Kew. It 
succeeds best, and is less apt to receive injury, when 
planted in ratiier dry and warm soil. 

Menispermum (Menispermaceae)* 

Mbnispbrmtjm oanadbnse. — Moonseed. North America, 
1691. This shrub is principally remarkable for the large, 
reniform, peltate leaves, which are of value for covering 
pergolas, bowers, and walls. The yellowish, paniculate 
flowers are of no great account, being rather inconspicuous. 
It is hardy in most places, and is worthy of culture for 
its graceful habit and handsome foliage. 
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Menziesia^ See Daboeda and PhyIIodoce« 
Mespilus« See Pyrtss, Photinia^ and Crata^:us« 

Microglossa (Compositae)* 

MicBoaiiOSSA ALBESOEKs {syti Aster albescens and A. cdbw- 
licus). — ^Himalayasy 1842. This member of the CompositsB 
family is a mnch-branched shrab, with greyish lanceolate 
foliage and dusters of flowers abont 6 inches in diameter 
and of a blnish or manye colonr. It is a native of Nepaul, 
and, with the protection of a wall, perfectly hardy around 
London. 

Mhchella (Rubiaceae). 

MiTOHELLA BEPENS. — ^Partridge Berry. North America, 
1761. A low-growing, creeping plant, having oval, per- 
sistent leaves, whitish-porple flowers, and brilliant scarlet 
fmit. It is a neat little bog plant, resembling Fuchsia 
procumbens in habit, and with bunches of the brightest 
Gotoneaster-like fruit. For rock gardening, or planting on 
the margins of beds in light, peaty soil, this is one of the 
handsomest and most beautiful of hardy creeping shrubs. 

Mitraria (Gesneraceae)« 

MiTRABU oooGiNEA. — Scarlet Mitre Pod. Ghiloe, 1848. 
This is only hardy in the South of England and Ireland, 
and even there it requires wall protection. It is a pretty 
little shrub, with long, slender shoots, which, during the 
early part of the summer, are studded with the bright- 
red, drooping blossoms, which are urn-shaped, and often 
nearly 2 inches long. It delights in damp, lumpy peat 
and sand. 
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Myrica (Myricaceae)« 

Myrioa asplbnifolia (syn Comptonia asplenifolia). — Sweet 
Fern. North America, 1714. This is a plant of some- 
"what straggling growth, growing to about 4 feet high, 
and with linear, pinnatified, sweet-smelling leaves. The 
flowers are of no decorative value, being small and in- 
conspicuous, but for the fragrant leaves alone the shrub 
will always be prized. It grows well in peaty soil, is very 
hardy, and may be increased by means of offsets. This 
shrub is nearly allied to our native Myrica, or Sweet 
Gale. 

M. CALIFORNICA. — Californian Wax Myrtle. California, 
1848. In this we have a valuable evergreen shrub that 
is hardy beyond a doubt, and that will thrive in the very 
poorest classes of soils. In appearance it somewhat 
resembles our native plant, but is preferable to it on 
account of the deep-green, persistent leaves. The leaves 
are about 3 inches long, narrow, and produced in tufts 
along the branches, while the flowers are greenish-white. 
Unlike our native species, the Californian Wax Myrtle has 
no pleasant aroma to the leaves. 

M. CERiFERA. — Common Candle-berry Myrtle. Canada, 
1699. This is a neat little shrub, usually about 4 feet 
high, with oblong-lanceolate leaves, and inconspicuous 
reddish catkins. 

M. Gale. — Sweet Gale or Bog Myrtle. This has in- 
conspicuous brownish-green flowers, and is included here 
on accoimt of the deliciously fragrant foliage, which makes 
it a favourite with cultivators generally. It is a native 
shrub, growing from 8 feet to 4 feet high, with deciduous, 
linear-lanceolate leaves, and clustered catkins appearing 
before the leaves. A moor or bog plant, and of great 
value for planting by the pond or lake side, or along with 
the so-called American plants, for the aroma given off by 
the foliage. 
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The MyrieaB are all worthy of eoltiTatioii, although the 
flowers are inconspicaoiiB — ^their neat and, in most cases, 
fragrant foliage, and adaptability to poor, dampish soil, 
being extra recommendations. 



Myricaria (TamarisdneasX 

Mybicabu oebmanica. — ^Europe, Asia, 1582. A tall, 
somewhat straggling shrub, Tery similar to the Tamarisk, 
with terminal spikes of pink or rosy flowers, produced 
freely nearly all the summer. It succeeds well in this 
country in seaside situations, and is often described as a 
Tamarisk by gardeners. Any free soil will suit 

Myrtus (Myrtaceae)« 

Mybtus communis. — Common Myrtle. South Europe, 
1597. A well-known shrub, which, imless in very favoured 
spots and by the seaside, cannot survive our winters. 
Where it does well, and then only as a wall plant, this and 
its varieties are charming shrubs with neat foliage and an 
abundance of showy white flowers. The double-flowered 
varieties are very handsome, but they are more suitable 
for glass culture than planting in the open. 

M. LuMA (syn Eugenia apicvlata and E. Luma). — Chili. 
Though sometimes seen growing out of doors, this is not 
to be recommended for general planting, it being best 
suited for greenhouse culture. The flowers are large and 
white. 

M. Ugni (syn Eugenia Ugni). — Valdivia, 1845. A small- 
growing, Myrtle-like shrub, that is only hardy in favoured 
parts of the country. It is of branching habit, with 
small, wiry stems, oval, coriacious leaves, and pretty pinky- 
white flowers. The edible fruit is highly ornamental, 
being of a pleasing ruddy tinge tinted with white. This 
dwarf-growing shrub wants the protection of a wall, and 
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when so situated in warm seaside parts of the country 
soon forms a bush of neat and pleasing appearance. They 
succeed best in sandy peat 



Nandina (Berberideae)* 

Nandina domestioa. — China and Japan^ 1804. Not 
generally hardy^ but succeeding in several of the milder 
parts of England and Wales. It grows from 4 feet to 
6 feet in height^ with pinnate leaves, which in a young 
state are tinted with red, and trusses of individually 
small white flowers in summer. On gravelly subsoil and 
planted in light loam and a warm situation we have found 
it to do best. 



Neillia (Rosaceae)^ 

Neillia Amubbnsis {ayn Spiraa amv/renm). — Amurland. 
This has roundish, lobed leaves with toothed margins and 
white flowers. It attains a height of about 6 feet, and 
succeeds well in light, warm loam, and in a position 
sheltered from cold winds. 

N. OPULIFOLIA (syn Spircea opvlifolia). — Nine Bark. 
North America, 1690. A hardy shrub, nearly allied to 
SpirfiBa. It produces a profusion of umbel-like corymbs 
of pretty white flowers, that are succeeded by curious 
swollen membraneous purplish fruit. N. opulifolia aurea 
is worthy of culture, it being of free growth and distinct 
from the parent plant in the foliage being of a rich golden 
tint. 

N. THTBsiFLOEA (Ncpaul, 1850) would seem to be quite 
as hardy as N; opulifolia, and is of more evergreen habit. 
The leaves are cordate-ovate, doubly serrated, and three 
lobed. Flowers white in spicate, tbyrsoid racemes, and 
produced rather sparsely. 
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Nesaea (Lythrarieae)« 

Nesjea balicifolia {9yn Heimia saUdfolia). — ^Mexico, 
1821. This can only be styled as half-hardy, but with 
wall protection it forms a pretty bush often folly a yard 
in height. The leaves resemble those of some species of 
Willow, being long and narrow, while the showy yeUow 
flowers are freely produced in August and September. It 
thrives best when planted in light, dry soil, and in a 
sheltered position. 

Neviusa (Rosacea^)* 

Nevittsa alabamensis. — ^Alabama Snow Wreath. Ala- 
bama, 1879. This is a rare American shrub, with leaves 
reminding one of those of the Nine Bark, Neillia opuli- 
folia, and the flowers, which are freely produced along the 
full length of the shoots, are white or yellowish-green, 
with prominent stamens of a tufted brush-like character. 
It is usually treated as a greenhouse plant, but may be 
seen growing and flowering freely in the open ground 
at Eew. 

Notospartiutn (Leguminosae)* 

NoTOSPABTiuM Carmicreli-e. — New Zealand. A curious 
shrub with slender, tortuous branches which are rounded 
and rush-like, and destitute of true leaves. The pinkish, 
pea-like flowers are freely produced, and the plant has 
succeeded and done well for many years back in some of 
the Royal parks. It thrives best in light, peaty soil, and 
where the drainage is good. 

Nuttallia (Rosaceae)« 

NuTTALLiA CBRASiFOBMis.— Osoberry. California, 1848. 
This shrub is of great value on account of the flowers 
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being produced in the early weeks of the year and when 
these are few and far between. It grows from 6 feet to 
10 feet high^ with a thick^ twiggy head, and drooping 
racemes of white flowers borne thickly all over the plant. 
Few soils come amiss to this neglected shrub, it growing 
and flowering freely even on poor gravelly clay, and where 
only a limited number of shrubs could succeed. 

Olearia (Compositae)« 

Olearu Haasth. — ^New Zealand, 1872. This Compo- 
site shrub is only hardy in the milder parts of England 
and Ireland. It is of stiff, dwarf growth, rarely growing 
more than 4 feet high, but of neat and compact habit. 
Flowering as it does in late summer it is rendered of 
special value, the Daisy-like white blossoms being pro- 
duced in large and flat clusters at the branch tips. The 
leaves are neat and of leathery texture, and being ever- 
green lend an additional charm to the shrub. 

0. MAORODONTA {syu 0. detitato), from New Zealand, 
1886, is tolerably hardy, and may be seen in good form 
both at Kew and^ in the South of Ireland. The large 
Holly-like leaves are of a peculiar silvery-green tint above, 
and almost white on the undersides. Flowers white, and 
produced in dense heads in June and July. 0. Forsterii 
(New Zealand, 1866) and 0. Gunniana (syn Eurybia 
Gunniana) are nearly hardy species, the latter, from New 
Zealand, bearing a profusion of white Daisy-like flowers 
on dense, twiggy branches. They all thrive in good 
garden soil. 

Ononis (Leguminosas)* 

Ononis aevbnsis (syn 0. spinosa). — Restharrow. A native 
undershrub of very variable size, according to the position 
in which it is found growing. It creeps along the ground, 
the shoots sending out roots as they proceed, and is usually . 
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found on diy sandy banks. The flowers when at their best 
are very ornamental, being bright pink, and with the 
standard streaked with a deeper shade. They are abun- 
dantly prodoeed, and render the plant very conspicnoas 
daring the smnmer and antnmn months. When planted 
on an old wall, and allowed to roam at will, the Restharrow 
is, perhaps, seen to best advantage. 

0. EOTUNDiPOLU. — South Eorope, 1570. This is a very 
desirable half-shrabby species with trifoliate leaves and 
abundantly produced rosy flowers. The variety 0. rotundi- 
folia splendens is even better than the parent. Light, 
warm soil suits them best. 

Omus« See Fraxinus* 

Osmanthus (OIeaceae)« 

OsMANTHUs Aquifolium iligifolius. — HoUy-loaved 
Osmanthus. Japan. This is a handsome evergreen shrub, 
with Holly-like leaves, and not very conspicuous greenish- 
white flowers. It is a very desirable shrub, of which there 
are varieties named 0. A. ilicifolius argenteo-variegatus, 
0. A. ilicifolius aureo-variegatus, and 0. A. ilicifolius 
nanus, the names of which will be sufficient to define their 
characters. 

0. A. ILICIFOLIUS MYRTiFOLius. — ^Myrtlc-leavcd Osman- 
thus. A very distinct and beautiful shrub, with unarmed 
leaves. It is of dwarf, compact growth, with small, 
sharply-pointed leaves and inconspicuous flowers. For 
the front line of a shrubbery this is an invaluable shrub, 
its pretty leaves and neat twiggy habit making it a 
favourite with planters. The variety rotundifolius is 
seldom seen in cultivation, but being distinct in foliage 
from any of the others is to be recommended. They grow 
freely in any good garden soil, but all the better if a little 
peat is added at the time of planting. 
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Ostrya (Cupuliferae)* 

OsTEYA OABPiNiFOLiA {syu 0. wlgaris). — Common Hop 
Hornbeam. South Europe, 1724. A much-branched, 
round-headed tree, with cordate-ovate, acuminate leaves. 
Both this and the following species, by reason of the 
resemblance between their female catkins and those of 
the Hop, and between their leaves and those of the 
Hornbeam, have acquired the very descriptive name of 
Hop Hornbeam. This is a large-growing tree, specimens 
in various parts of the country ranging in height from 
50 feet to 60 feet. The flowers are greenish-white. 

O. viRGiNiCA. — Virginian Hop Hornbeam. Eastern 
United States, 1692. This resembles the latter, but is of 
smaller growth, rarely exceeding 40 feet in height. They 
grow fairly well in almost any class of soil, and on 
account of the long and showy catkins are well worthy of 
cultivation. 

Oxycoccos (Vacciniaceae)^ 

OxYCOCOos MACROOABPUS (syn Vacdniummacrocarpum). — 
North America, 1760. This is a creeping shrub with 
elliptic-oblong leaves and pinky flowers in spring. It is 
known as the American Cranberry, and is largely cultivated 
for its fruit. 

0. PALUSTRis (ayn Vaccinium Oxycoccos) (Britain) has 
creeping, filiform stems, pink flowers, and dark-red ber- 
ries that are strongly acid. Natives of damp, swampy 
ground. 

Oxydcndron (Ericaceae)* 

OxYDENDRON ARBOREUM {9yn Andromcda arborea). — 
Sorrel-tree. Eastern United States, 1752. Unfortunately 
this species is not often found under cultivation, being 
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unsaitable generally for our climate. In some instances^ 
however^ it has done well, a specimen in the Enap Hill 
Nursery, Surrey, being 80 feet high, and with a dense 
rounded head. The flowers are very beautiful, being of 
a waxy white, and produced abundantly. It wants a free 
rich soil, and not too exposed site. 



Ozothamnus (Compositae)* 

OzoTHAMNUs BosMABiNiFOLnjs. — Australia, 1827. A 
pretty little Australian Composite, forming a dense, 
twiggy shrub, with narrow, Bosemary-like leaves, and 
small, whitish. Aster-like flowers which resemble those of 
its near relative, the Olearia, and are produced so thickly 
that the plant looks like a sheet of white when the blooms 
are fully developed. It flowers in June and July. In 
most parts of the country it will require protection, but 
can be classed as fairly hardy. Cuttings root freely if 
placed in sandy soil in a cool frame. 

Paeonia (Paeonieae)« 

PiEONiA MouTAN. — ^Moutau PflBony, or Chinese Tree 
PdBony. China and Japan, 1789. A beautiful shrubby 
species introduced from China fully one hundred years 
ago. The first of the kind introduced to England had 
single flowers, and the plant is figured in Andrews' 
Botanists* Repository (tab. 463) under the name of P. 
papaveracea. The flowers are white with a dark-red 
centre. In the Botanical Magazine (tab. 2175), the same 
plant is figured under the name of P. Moutan var. 
papaveracea. This is perfectly hardy in our gardens, 
and is the parent of many beautiful and distinct 
varieties, including double and single white, pink, crim- 
son, purple, and striped. It grows slowly in good garden 
soil. 
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Paliurus (Rhamnaceae)* 

Paliurus aouleatus {syn P. australis). — Christ's Thorn, 
or Garden Thorn. Mediterranean region, 1596. A 
densely-branched, spiny shrub, with small leaves and not 
very showy, yellowish-green flowers. It grows and flowers 
freely enough in light, peaty earth, but is inot very hardy, 
the tips of the branches being usually killed back should 
the winter be at all severe. 

Parrotia (Hamamelideae)» 

Paerotia persica. — ^Persia, 1848. Well known for the 
lovely autumnal tints displayed by the foliage when dying 
ofif. But for the flowers, too, it is well worthy of culture, 
the crimson-tipped stamens of the male flowers being 
singularly beautiful and uncommon. In February it 
is no unusual sight to see on well-established plants 
whole branches that are profusely furnished with these 
showy flowers. For planting in a warm corner of a 
rather dry border it seems to be well suited ; but it is 
perfectly hardy and free of growth when soil and site are 
agreeable. It is as yet rare in cultivation, but is sure, 
when better known and more widely disseminated, to 
become a general favourite with lovers of hardy shrubs. 

Passiflora (PassifIoreae)« 

Passiplora o-asRULEA. — Passion Flower. Brazil and 
Peru, 1699. Though not perfectly hardy, yet this hand- 
some climbing plant, if cut down to the ground, usually 
shoots up freely again in the spring. The flowers, which 
are produced very freely, but particularly in maritime 
districts, vary from white to blue, and the prettily-fringed 
corona and centre of the flower render the whole peculiarly 
interesting and beautiful. P. ceerulea Constance Elliott 
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has greenish-white flowers ; and P. csBrnlea Colvillei has 
white sepals and a hlae fringe. The latter is of more 
robust growth, and more floriferous than the species. 
Turfy loam will suit their wants. 

Paulownia (ScrophuIarineae)« 

Faulownu impebialis. — Japan, 1840. This is a hand- 
some, fast-growing tree, and one that is particularly 
valuable for its ample foliage and distinct and showy 
flowers. Though perfectly hardy, in other respects it is 
unfortunate that the season at which the Paulownia 
flowers is so early that, unless the conditions are unusually 
favourable, ^the flower buds get destroyed by the jfrost. 
The tree grows to fully 40 feet high in this country, and is 
a grandly decorative object in its foliage alone, and for 
which, should the flowers never be produced, it is well 
worthy of cultivation. They are ovate-cordate, thickly 
covered with a greyish, woolly tomentum, and often 
measure, but particularly in young and healthy trees, as 
much as 10 inches in length. The Foxglove-like flowers 
are purplish-violet and spotted, and borne in terminal 
panicles. They are sweetly scented. When favourably 
situated, and in cool, sandy loam or peaty earth, the 
growth of the tree is very rapid, and when a tree has been 
cut over, the shoots sent out exceed 6 feet in length in one 
season, and nearly 2 inches in diameter. There are many 
fine old trees throughout the country which testify to 
the general hardihood of the Paulownia. 

Pavia« See /Esculus* 

Periploca (Asclepiadeae)« 
Pebiploca GRfflCA. — Poisou Vine. South -Eastern 
Europe, and Orient, 1697. A tall, climbing shrub, with 
small, ovate-lanceolate leaves and clusters of curious 



i 
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purplish-brown, green-tipped flowers produced in summer. 
The long, incurved appendages, in the shape of a crown, 
and placed so as to protect the style and anthers, render 
the flowers of peculiar interest. Though often used as a 
greenhouse plant, it is perfectly hardy, and makes a neat, 
deciduous wall or arch covering, thriving to perfection in 
rich soil that is well drained. It is readily propagated 
from cuttings. 



Pcrnettya (Ericaccae)t 

Pernettya muoronata {syn Arbutvs mucronata). — Prickly 
Heath. Magellan, 1828. This is a dwarf-growing, wiry 
shrub, with narrow, stiff leaves, and bears an abundance 
of white, bell-shaped flowers. It is a capital wind screen, 
and may be used to advantage on the exposed side of rock- 
work or flower beds, or as an ornamental shrub by the 
pond or lake side. The small dark-green leaves, the tiny 
white flowers, and great abundance of deep-purple berries 
in winter, are all points that are in favour of the shrub 
for extended cultivation. The pretty, pinky shoots, too, 
help to make the plant attractive even in mid-winter. 
Propagation by layers or seed is readily brought about. 
To grow this shrub to perfection, peaty soil or decayed 
vegetable matter will be found most suitable. There is a 
narrow-leaved form named P. mucronata angustfolia, and 
another on which the name of P. mucronata speciosa has 
been bestowed. 

There are many beautiful-berried forms of the Per- 
nettya, but as their flowers are small and inconspicuous, 
can hardly be included in our list. 



Persica* Sec Prunus. 
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Philadelphus (Saxifrageae)* 

FhujAdelphub gobonabius. — Mock Orange, or Syringa^ 
South Europe, 1596. A well-known and valuable garden 
shrub, of from 6 feet to 10 feet high, with ovate and ser- 
rulated leaves and pretty racemes of white or yellowish-white 
fragrant flowers in May. P. coronarius aureo-variegatus is 
one of the numerous forms of this shrub, having brightly- 
tinted, golden foliage, but the flowers are in no way 
superior to those of the parent. It is, if only for the 
foliage, an extremely pretty and distinct variety. P. coro- 
narius argenteo-variegatus has silvery-tinted leaves; P. 
coronarius flore-pleno, full double flowers; and P. coro- 
narius Eeteleeri flore-pleno is the best double-flowered 
form in cultivation. 

P. GoRDONiANus {syii P. californicuB)^ an American species 
(1889), is a well-known and beautiful shrub, in which the 
flowers are usually double the size of those of the common 
species, and which are not produced till July, while those 
of P. coronarius appear in early May. 

P. GRANDiFLORXTS {syua P. flortbtmdtbs, P. latifoliuSf and 
P. gpeciosua). — Southern United States, 1811. This has 
rotundate, irregularly-toothed leaves, and large white, 
sweetly-scented flowers produced in clusters. It forms a 
stout bush 10 feet high, and as much through. There 
are two varieties, P. grandiflorus laxus, a beautiful shrub, 
wreathed with large, pure white flowers, which are 2 inches 
across, and being loosely disposed, their individual beauty 
is greater than those of the type. They are also produced 
about ten days later. P. grandiflorus speciosissimus is 
another distinct and pretty kind. 

P. HiRSUTUs. — North America, 1820. Another handsome, 
small-flowered species, of dwarf growth, and having hairy 
leaves. The white flowers are produced in threes. 

P. INODORUS, also from North America (1738), differs 
little in size and shape of flowers from P. grandiflorus, but 
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the flowers are without scent. The leaves^ too, are quite 
glabrous and obscurely toothed. 

P. Lemoinei Boule d'Abgent is a cross, raised in 
1888, from P. Lemoinei and^he double-flowered form of 
P. coronarius. The flowers are double white and with 
the pleasant, but not heavy, scent of P. microphyllus. 
P. Lemoinei Gerbe de Neige bears pleasantly-scented 
flowers that are as large as those of the well-known 
P. speciosissimus ; while Gandelabre and Manteu 
D'hermine are other desirable kinds. There is an erect 
form of P. Lemoinei named erectus that is also worthy 
of note. 

P. Lewisi, from North America (1839), is hardly 
sufficiently distinct from some of the others to warrant 
special notice. The flowers are small and arranged in 
threes. 

P. MICROPHYLLUS, from New Mexico (1883), is of low 
growth, and remarkable for its slender branches, small, 
Myrtle-like leaves, and abundance of small white flowers. 
It is a decidedly pretty shrub, but is not so hardy 
as the others. P. microphyllus erectus is of upright 
habit. 

P. sATZUMi {syn P. chinensis). — Japan, 1851. A slender- 
growing species, with long and narrow leaves and large 
white flowers produced in pairs. 

P. TOMBNTOSus (Lidia, 1822) and P. mexicants (Mexico, 
1839) are other species that might be worthy of including 
in a representative collection of these plants. 

This is a valuable genus of shrubs, all being remarkable 
for the abundance of white, and usually sweet-scented, 
flowers which they produce. They require no special 
treatment, few soils, if at all free and rich, coming 
amiss to them; while even as shrubs for shady situa- 
tions they are not to be despised. Propagation is effected 
by means of cuttings, which root freely if placed in sandy 
soil. 
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Phillyrea (Oleaceae). 

P. AKGusTiFOLU (narzow-leaved PhillyreaX P* ilicifolia 
(Holly-leayed Phillyrea), P* salicifolia (Willow-leaved 
Phillyrea), P. bimfolia (Box-leaved Phillyrea), and P. 
ligustrifolia (Privet-leaved Phillyrea), are all more or less 
valuable species, and their names indicate their peculiari- 
ties of leafage. P. angnstifolia rosmarinifolia (syn P. 
neapoUtana) is a somewhat rare shrub, but one that is 
well worthy of culture, if only for its neat habit and tiny 
little Rosemary-like leaves. It is from Italy, and known 
under the synonym of P. rosmarinifolia. 

P. LATiFOLU {syn P. obliqua). — ^Broad-leaved Phillyrea. 
South Europe, 1697. This is a compact-growing and ex- 
ceedingly ornamental shrub, with bright and shining 
ovate-serrulated leaves. For its handsome, evergreen 
foliage and compact habit of growth it is, perhaps, most 
to be valued, for the small flowers are, at their best, both 
dull and inconspicuous. Not very hardy unless in the 
sea-coast garden. 

P. MEDIA (syns P. ligustrifoUa and P. oleasfoUa). — South 
Europe, 1597. This is another interesting species, but 
not at all common in cultivation. The white flowers are 
produced in May. 

P. ViiiMORiNiANA (syns P. laurifolia and P. decora).—^ 
Asia Minor, 1885. This is a grand addition to these 
valuable shrubs, of which it is decidedly the best from an 
ornamental point of view. It is of compact growth, with 
large. Laurel-like leaves, which are of a pleasing shade 
of green, fully 4 inches long, and of stout, leathery 
texture; while the racemes of white flowers are freely 
produced. That this shrub is perfectly hardy is now a 
well-established fact. 

The Phillyreas succeed well in light, warm, but not 
too dry soil, and they do all the better if a warm and 
sheltered position is assigned to them, while for town 
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planting they are valaabla Being unnsaally bright of 
foliage they are of great service in planting for shrubbery 
embellishment, which they light up in a very conspicuous 
manner during the dull winter months. They get shabby 
and meagre foliaged if exposed to cold winds. 



Phlomis (Labiatae). 

Phlomis fbutioosa. — Jerusalem Sage. Mediterranean 
j region, 1696. This is a neat^growing, shrubby plant, 

with ovate acute leaves that are covered with a yellowish 
I down. From the axils of the upper leaves the whorls 

of showy yellow flowers are freely produced during the 
summer months. It is valued for its neat growth, and as 
growing on dry soils where few other plants could eke 
out an existence. 

Photinia (Rosaceae)« 

Photinia arbutifolia (syns CraUegus arbutifolia and 
MespUus arbutifolia). — Arbutus-leaved Photinia, or Cali- 
fomian May-bush. California, 1796. This is a very 
distinct shrub, with bright-red bark on the young wood, 
and leaves resembling those of the Strawberry Tree 
(Arbutus), the white flowers being in an elongated 
panicle. 

P. Bekthamiana is only worthy of culture for its neat 
habit and freedom of growth when suitably placed. 

P. JAPONiCA {syn Eriobotrya japonica). Loquat, Japan 
Medlar, or Japan Quince. Japan, 1787. This is chiefly 
remarkable for its handsome foliage, the leaves being 
oblong in shape and downy on the undersides. The 
white flowers are of no great beauty, but being pro- 
duced at the beginning of winter, and when flowers are 
scarce, are all the more welcome, while the orange-red 
fruit is about the size of a small apple. It requires 
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protection in all but the warmer parts of these islands^ 
and does well in any good garden soil. 

P. SERBULATA (sytt Oratsegus glabra). — Chinese Haw-- 
thorn. Japan and China, 1804. This has Laurel-like 
leaves, 4 inches or 5 inches long, and, especially when 
young, of a beautiful rosy-chocolate colour, and clustered 
at the branch tips. Flowers small, white, and produced 
in flat corymbs. An invaluable seaside shrub. 

They all grow well either in light, rich loam, or in 
sandy, peaty earth, and are usually propagated by 
grafting. 

Phyllodoce (Ericaceae). 

Phyllodocb taxifolia (syns P. caendea and Menziesia 
csBrulea). — An almost extinct native species, having 
crowded linear leaves, and lilac-blue flowers. It is only 
of value for rock gardening. For P. empetriformis, see 
Bryanthus. 

Picris (Ericaceae). 

PiERis FLORiBUNDA (syns Andromeda Jloribtmda and 
Leucothoe floribunda). — United States, 1812. Few perfectly 
hardy shrubs are more beautiful than this, with its 
pure-white, Lily-of-the-Valley-like flowers, borne in dense 
racemes, and small, neat, dark-green leaves. To cultivate 
this handsome shrub in a satisfactory way, fairly rich 
loam or peat and a situation sheltered from cold and 
cutting winds are necessities. 

P. FORMOSA (1880) is not very hardy, but is a beautiful 
evergreen shrub, with coriaceous, finely serrated leaves and 
porcelain-white flowers in branching clusters. 

P. JAPONIGA {syn Andromeda japonica), — Japan, 1882. 
A hardy, well-known shrub, that was first brought 
specially under notice in The Garden, in which a coloured 
plate and description were given. It is thickly furnished 
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mth neat and small deep-green, leathery leaves, and 
pretty, waxy-white flowers, pendulous at the branch 
tips. Planted in free, sandy peat, it thrives vigorously, 
and soon forms a neat specimen of nearly a yard in 
height. It is a very desirable hardy species, and one that 
can be confidently recommended for ornamental planting. 
There is a variegated variety, P. japonica elegantissima, 
with leaves clearly edged with creamy-white and flushed 
with pink. Amongst variegated, small-growing shrubs it 
is a gem. 

P. Makiana (syn Andromeda Mariana ovalis). — North 
America, 1786. A neat shrub about 8 feet in height, 
with oval leaves, and pretty white flowers in pendent 
clusters produced in May and June. 

P. OVALIFOLIA (syn Andromeda ovalifolia). — Nepaul, 
1825. A fine, tall-growing species, with oval-pointed, 
leathery leaves placed on long footstalks. Flowers in 
lengthened, drooping, one-sided racemes, and white or 
pale flesh-coloured. Being perfectly hardy, and attaining 
to as much as 20 feet in height, it is a desirable species 
for the lawn or shrubbery. 

P. PHiLLYKEffiFOLiA (Florida, 1842) produces its white 
flowers from January onwards, but is not very hardy. 

Piptanthus (Leguminosae). 

PiPTANTHUS NBPALENSis (syn Baptisia nepalensis and 
Thermopsis laburnifolia), — Evergreen Laburnum. Tempe- 
rate Himalaya, 1821. A handsome, half-hardy shrub, of 
often fully 10 feet high, with trifoliate, evergreen leaves, 
and terminal racemes of large yellow flowers. In the 
South and West of England and Ireland it does well, and 
only receives injury during very severe winters. Planted 
either as a single specimen, or in clumps of three or five, 
the evergreen Laburnum has a pleasing effect, whether 
with its bright, glossy-green leaves, or abundance of 
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showy flowers. It is of somewhat erect growth, with stout 
branches and plenty of shoots. Propagated from seedi 
which it ripens abundantly in this country. 

P. NEPALENSis AnBEA(1879) has the bark striped yellow 
and green* 

Pittosporum (Pittosporcae). 

PiTTospoRUM ToBiBA. — ^Japau, 1804. This forms a 
neat, evergreen shrub, with deep-green, leathery leaves, 
and clusters of white, fragrant flowers, each about an inch 
in diameter. It is hardy in the mort favoured parts of 
the South and West of England, where it makes a reliable 
seaside shrub. ' 

P. UNDULATUM, from Australia (1789), is also hardy 
against a wall, but cannot be depended upon generally. 
It is a neat shrub, with waxy leaves that are rendered 
conspicuous by the dark midribs and white flowers. They 
grow well in any good garden soil. 

Plagianthus (Malvaceae)* 

Plagianthus Lampenh. — ^Van Dieman's Land, 1833. 
This is about equally hardy with P. Lyalli, and produces 
a great abundance of sweetly-scented pale-yellow flowers. 

P. Lyalli, a native of New Zealand (1871), and a 
member of the Mallow family, is a free-flowering and 
beautiful shrub, but one that cannot be recommended 
for general planting in this country. At Kew it does well 
and flowers freely on an east wall. The flowers are snow- 
white, with golden-yellow anthers, and produced on the 
ends of the last season's branchlets during June and July. 
The flower-stalks, being fully 2 inches long, give to the 
flowers a very graceful appearance. In this country the 
leaves are frequently retained till spring. 

P. PULCHELLUS {syti Sida pvlcheUa). — ^Australia and 
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Tasmania, Another half-hardy species, which bears, 
even in a young state, an abundance of rather small 
whitish flowers. Light, rich soil should be used in their 
culture. 

Planera* See Zelkova* 
PoIycarpa« See Idesia* 

Polygala (Polygaleae)^ 

PoLTGAiiA. OHAioBBuxus. — ^Bastard Box. A neat little 
shrubby plant, about 6 inches high, with small ovate, 
coriaceous leaves and fragrant yellow and cream flowers. 
P. chamffibuxus purpureus differs in bearing rich reddish- 
purple flowers, and is one of the most showy and beautiful 
of rock plants. They are natives of Europe (1658), and 
grow best in vegetable mould. 

Polygonum (Polygonaceae)* 

Polygonum Baldsohuanicum. — ^Bokhara, 1888. A beau- 
tiful climber that grows to nearly 20 feet in height, with 
ovate, heart-shaped leaves and long terminal panicles of 
pinkish-white flowers. It is of rapid growth, with twining 
stems, and succeeds well in light loamy soil and in full 
sunshine. For covering a pergola, old tree stump, or 
tinhealthy, thin-foliaged tree, it has, perhaps, no equal 
amongst hardy climbers. 

P. MULTiPLORUM. — Japan and China, 1881. This grows 
to 20 feet in height in one season, the stems being 
slender, and reddish in colour, while the spreading panicles 
of whitish flowers are produced in abundance. 

P. vAcomiPOLiUM. — Himalaya, 1845. This is a sub- 
shrubby species, with small, oblong-ovate, acute-pointed 
leaves and terminal spikes of bright rosy-red flowers 
produced freely towards the end of summer. It is of 
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creeping habiti rarely rising more than a few inches from 
the ground. Sandy loam or peat will suit it well. 

The commonly cultivated species, P. Sachalinense, with 
large foliage and racemes of yellowish-white flowers, is 
only of perennial growth. They succeed best in rich, 
dampish loam. 

Potentilla (Rosaceae)^ 

PoTENTiLLA PBUTicosA. — Northem Hemisphere (Britain). 
An indigenous shrub that grows about a yard high, with 
pinnate leaves and golden flowers. It is a most persistent 
blooming plant, as often for four months, beginning in 
June, the flowers are produced freely in succession. It 
delights to grow in a strong soil, and, being of low, sturdy 
growth, does well for the outer line of the shrubbery. 

Prinos (Ilicincae)* 

Pbinos glaber {syn Hex glabra). — North America, 1769. 
(Ink-berry.) This is a pretty evergreen shrub about a yard 
high, with dark glossy leaves and small white flowers mostly 
produced in threes during July and August. The berries are 
jet black, and in consequence of their colour are called 
ink-berries. It succeeds best in sandy loam and peat. 

Pf unopsis* Sec Prunus. 

Prunus (Rosaccae)* Including Amygdalus, Amyg-* 
dalopsiSt Cerasus^ Prunopsis^ and Persica. 

Pbunus Americana {syn P, nigra), — This grows to 20 feet 
high with ovate or obovate, pointed, serrated leaves, and 
white flowers in April. Fruit yellow or red, and about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 

P. Amygdalus (syn AmygdaluB communis). — Common 
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Almond. Barbary, 1548. Whether by a suburban 
roadside, or even in the heart of the crowded city, the 
Almond seems quite at home, and is at once one of the 
loveliest and most welcome of early spring-flowering 
trees. The flowers are rather small for the family, pale 
pinky and produced in great quantity before the leaves. 
There are several distinct forms of the Almond, differing 
mainly in the colour of the flowers, one being pink, 
another red, while a third has double flowers. P. 
Amygdalus macrocarpa (Large-fruited Almond) is by 
far the handsomest variety in cultivation, the flowers 
being large, often 8 inches in diameter, and white tinged 
with pink, particularly at the base of the petals. The 
flowers, too, are produced earlier than those of any other 
Almond, while the tree is of stout growth and readily 
suited with both soil and site. 

P. Amygdalus dulcis {syn A, dvlcis). — Sweet Almond, 
of which there are three distinct varieties, P. A. dulcis 
purpurea, P. A. dulcis macrocarpa, and P. A. dulcis 
pendula, should be included in every collection of these 
handsome flowering plants. 

P. Avium Juliana (syn Cerasus Juliana). — St. Julian's 
Cherry. South Europe. This bears large flowers of a 
most beautiful and delicate blush tint. P. Avium multiplex 
is a double form of the Wild Cherry, or Gean, with smaller 
leaves than the type. 

P. BoissiBRn {syn Amygdalus Boissierii). — ^Asia Minor, 
1879. This is a bushy shrub, with almost erect, long, 
and slender branches, and furnished with leaves an inch 
in length, elliptic, and thick of texture. Flowers pale 
flesh-coloured, and produced abundantly. It is a very 
ornamental and distinct plant, and is sure, when better 
known, to attract a considerable amount of attention. 

P. CERASiFERA {syn P. Myroholano). — Cherry, or 
Myrobalan Plum. Native Country unknown. A medium- 
sized tree, with an abundance of small white flowers, 
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P. Launesiana (syn Cerasm Launegiana). — Japan, 
1870. This is a viJaable addition to the already long 
list of ornamental flowering Cherries. It flowers in the 
early spring, when the tree is literally enshronded in 
rose-colonred flowers, and which produce a very striking 
effect. The tree is quite hardy, flowers well even in a 
yonng state, and will grow in any soil that suits our 
common wild species. ^ 

P. Laubocerasus (syn Cerams Laurocerasus). — Common, 
or Cherry Laurel. Levant, 1629. Although a well-known 
garden and park shrub, of which a description is un- 
necessary, the common or Cherry Laurel, when in full 
flower, must be ranked amongst our more ornamental 
shrubs. There are several varieties all worthy of culture 
for the sake of their evergreen leaves and showy flower 
spikes. P. Laurocerasus rotundifolia has leaves that 
are broader in proportion to their length than those of 
the common speeies; P. Laurocerasus caucasica is of 
sturdy growth, with deep-green leaves, and a compact 
habit of growth; P. Laurocerasus colchica is the freest- 
flowering Laurel in cultivation, with horizontally arranged 
branches and pale-green leaves ; P. Laurocerasus latifolia, 
a rather tender shrub, with bold handsome foliage; and 
P. Laurocerasus parvifolia, of low growth, but never very 
satisfactory in appearance. Three other less common 
forms might also be mentioned : P. Laurocerasus angusti- 
folia, with narrow leaves ; P. Laurocerasus camellisofolia, 
with thick leathery foliage ; and P. Laurocerasus inter- 
media, halfway between P. Laurocerasus angustifolia and 
the common Laurel. 

P. LusiTANiCA (syn CerasuB Imitanica), — Portugal Laurel. 
Portugal, 1648. A well-known shrub or small-growing 
tree, and one of the most valuable of all our hardy ever- 
greens. It is of neat and compact growth, with a good 
supply of bright-green shining foliage, and bears long 
spikes of pleasing creamy-white perfumed flowers. P. 
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lusitanica myrtifolia (Myrtle-leaved Portugal Laurel) 
differs from the species in the smaller, longer, and 
narrower leaves, which are more thickly arranged, and in 
its more decided upright habit of growth. P. lusitanica 
variegata is hardly sufficiently constant or distinct to 
warrant recommendation. P. lusitanica azorica, from the 
Azores, is of more robust growth than the common plant, 
with larger and richer green leaves, and the bark of the 
younger branches is of a very decided reddish tinge. 

P. Mahaleb {syn Cerasm MahaLeh), — The Mahaleb, or 
Perfumed Cherry. South Europe, 1714. This and its 
variegated variety, P. Mahaleb variegata, are very free- 
flowering shrubs, and of neat growth. The variegated 
variety is well worthy of attention, having a clear silvery 
variegation, chiefly confined to the leaf margin, but in 
a less degree to the whole of the foliage, and imparting 
to it a bright, glaucous tint that is highly ornamental. 
There is a partially weeping form named P. Mahaleb 
pendula. 

P. MARiTiMA. — Beach, or Sand Plum. North America, 
1800. A prostrate, spreading shrub, that is of value for 
planting in poor sandy soil, and along the sea-coast. The 
flowers are small, but plentifully produced. There is a 
form named P. pygmsBa. 

P. NANA (syns Amygddbis nana and A. Besseriana). — 
Dwarf Almond. From Tartary, 1683. This is of dwarf, 
twiggy growth, rarely more than 8 feet high, and bearing 
an abundance of rose-coloured flowers in early February. 
From its neat, small growth, and rich profusion of 
flowers, this dwarf Almond may be reckoned as a most 
useful and desirable shrub. Suckers are freely produced 
in any light free soil. 

P. Padus {syn Cerasus Padus). — Bird Cherry or Hag- 
berry. An indigenous species, with oblong, doubly-serrated 
leaves, and terminal or axillary racemes of pure-white 
4Qweps» It is a handsome and distinct small-growing tree. 
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and bears exposure at high altitudes in a commendable 
manner. 

P. PANicuLATA FLOBE-PLENO (syus CeToms serrulota florc- 
pleno and C. Sieboldii). — China, 1822. This is one of the 
most desirable of the small-growing and double-flowered 
Cherries. It is of neat growth, with short, stout branches 
that are sparsely furnished with twigs, and smooth, 
oboyate, pointed leaves, bristly serrated on the margins. 
Flowers double and white at first, but afterwards tinged 
with pink, freely produced and of good, lasting substance. 
P. paniculata Watereri is a handsome variety that most 
probably may be linked to the species. 

P. PENNSYLVANicA. — ^American Wild Red Cherry. North 
America, 1773. This is an old-fashioned garden tree, and 
one of the choicest, producing in May a great abundance 
of its tiny white flowers. 

P. Pbbsiga (syns AmygdaltLs Persica and Persica 
vulgaris)^ common Peach, is likewise well worthy of cul- 
ture, there being white, rose, and crimson-flowering forms. 
P. Persica IsBvis (the Nectarine), 1562, has rod flowers and 
smooth fruit. The beautiful P. Persica magnifica, from 
Japan, is a semi-double form, with brilliant crimson 
flowers, which are produced in early spring. 

P. PuDDUM {syns P. Pseudo-cerasus and Cerams Pseudo- 
cerams). — Bastard Cherry. China, 1891. There are very 
few more ornamental trees in cultivation in this country 
than the double-flowered Cherry. It makes a charming 
small-growing tree, is of free growth and perfectly hardy, 
and one of, if not the most, floriferous of the tribe. The 
flowers are individually large, pinky or purplish-white, 
and produced with the leaves in April. The variety 
James H. Yeitch has deep rose-pink double flowers in 
early spring, and is a very ornamental form. 

P. SINENSIS. — ^China, 1869. A Chinese Plum of some- 
what slender growth, and with the branches wreathed in 
smaU white flowers. It is often seen as a pot plant, but 
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it is one of the hardiest of its family. P. sinensis flore* 
pleno is a doable white form, and the most ornamental for 
pot work. There is also a variety with rose-coloured 
flowers. 

P. spiNosA. — Sloe, or Blackthorn. An indigenous, 
spiny shrub, with tiny white flowers; and P. spinosa 
flore-pleno has small, rosette-like flowers that are both 
showy and effective. 

P. TOMENTosA. — Japan, 1872. This is one of the most 
desirable of hardy shrubs, with large white, flesh-tinted 
flowers produced in the first weeks of March, and in 
such quantities as almost to hide the branches from view. 
It forms a well-rounded, dense bush of 6 feet or 6 feet 
high. 

P. TBiLOBA (jsyns P. virgata, AmygdalopM lAndleyif and 
Prwnopsis lAndleyi). — China, 1857. This is a very hand- 
some early-flowering shrub, that is at once recognized by 
the generally three-lobed leaves. It is one of the first to 
flower, the blossoms being produced in March and April, 
and sometimes even earlier when the plant is grown 
against a sunny, sheltered wall. The semi-double flowers 
are large and of good substance, and of a rosy-white tint, 
but deep rose in the bud state. There is a nursery form 
of this plant with white flowers, named P. triloba alba. 
It is quite hardy, bears pruning well, and grows quickly, 
soon covering a large space of a wall or warm, sunny bank. 
As an ornamental, flowering lawn shrub it has few equals, 
the blossoms remaining good for fully a fortnight. 

P. viBOiNiANA (syn Gerasus virginiana) and P. sebotina 
(North America Bird Cherries) are worthy species, with 
long clusters of flowers resembling those of our native 
Bird Cherry. They are large-growing species, and, par- 
ticularly the latter, are finding favour with cultivators in 
this country on account of their bold and ornamental 
appearance. They are all readily cultivated in any light, 
rich soil. 
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Ptelea (Rutaceae)« 

Ptelea tbifoliata- — Hop Tree, or Swamp Dogwood. 
North America, 1704. A small-growing tree, with tri- 
foliate, yellowish-green leaves placed on long footstalks, 
and inconspicuous greenish flowers. The leaves, when 
bruised, emit an odour resembling Hops. P. trifoliata 
variegata is one of the handsomest of golden-leaved trees, 
and is well worthy of extensive planting. It is preferable 
in leaf colouring to the golden Elder. Perfectly hardy. 

Pterostyrax« See Halesia* 

Punica (Lythrarieae). 

PuNiCA Granatum. — Pomegranate. For planting 
against a southern-facing wall this pretty shrub is well 
suited, but it is not sufficiently hardy for the colder parts 
of the country. Frequently in the more favoured parts of 
England and Ireland it reaches a height of 14 feet, with a 
branch-spread of nearly as much, and is then, when in 
full flower, an object of general admiration and of the 
greatest beauty. The flowers are of a rich, bright-scarlet 
colour, and well set off by the glossy, dark-green leaves. 
P. Granatum rubra flore-pleno is a decidedly ornamental 
shrub, in which the flowers are of a bright scarlet and 
perfectly double. They grow satisfactorily in light, but 
rich, soil. 

Pyrus (Rosaceae). 

Pyrus alnifolia. — Japan, 1892. This has ovate, 
doubly serrated leaves, like those of the Alder, 2 inches 
or 3 inches long, and corymbs of not very attractive 
flowers. 
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P. AMERICANA {sytt Sorhus americana), — American 
Mountain Ash. This species^ a native .of the mountains 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia (1782), is much like our 
Eowan Tree in general appearance, but the bunches of 
berries are larger, and of a brighter red colour. 

P. ANGusTiFOLiA. — North America, 1750. A double- 
flowered crab is offered under this name, of vigorous 
growth, bearing delicate pink, rose-like flowers that 
are deliciously fragrant, and borne contemporaneously 
with the leaves. The merits claimed for the shrub are 
perfect hardihood, great beauty of blossom and leaf, 
delicious fragrance, and adaptability to various soils. 
The single-flowered form extends over large areas in 
the Atlantic States of North America. They are very 
desirable, small-growing trees, and are described by 
Professor Sargent as being not surpassed in beauty by 
any of the small trees of North America. 

P. Aria. — White Beam Tree. Europe (Britain). A 
shrub or small-growing tree, with lobed leaves, covered 
thickly on the undersides with a close, flocculent down. 
The flowers are small and white, and produced in loose 
corymbs. It is a handsome small tree, especially when 
the leaves are ruffled by the wind and the undersides 
revealed to view. The red or scarlet fruit is showy and 
beautiful 

P. AucuPARiA.— Mountain Ash, or Eowan Tree. Too 
well-known to need description, but one of our hand- 
somest small-growing trees, and whether for the sake of 
its dense corymbs of small white flowers or large bunches 
of scarlet fruit it is always welcomed and admired. 
P. Aucuparia pendula has the branches inclined to be 
pendulous; and P. Aucuparia fructo-luteo differs from 
the normal plant in having yellowish instead of scarlet 
fruit. 

P. BACCATA. — Siberian Crab. Siberia and Dahuria, 
1784. This is one of the most variable species in 

L 
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P. japonica coccinea^ P. japonica flore-pleno^ P. japonica 
niyalisy a charming species, with snowy-white flowers ; P. 
japonica rosea, of a delicate rose-pink; and P. japonica 
princeps. P. japonica cardinalis is one of the best of the 
nmnerons forms of this beantiful shrub. The flowers are 
of large size, of fall rounded form, and of a deep cardinal- 
rose colour. They are produced in great quantity along 
the branches. A well-grown specimen is in April a 
brilljiant picture of vivid colour, and the shrub is sooner 
or later destined to a chief place amongst our ornamental 
flowering shrubs. 

P. Maulei {9yn Cydonia Maidei), Japan, 1874, has 
bright-red, freely-produced flowers, which are succeeded by 
golden-yellow fruit. It is one of the most ornamental of 
garden shrubs. 

P. PBUNiFOLiA. — Siberia, 1758. Whether in flower or 
fruit this beautiful species is sure to attract attention. It 
is a tree of 25 feet in height, with nearly rotundate, 
glabrous leaves on long footstalks, and pretty pinky-white 
flowers. The fruit is very ornamental, being, when fully 
ripe, of a deep and glowing scarlet, but there are forms 
with yellow and green, as also striped fruit. 

P. RivuLABis. — ^River-side Wild Service Tree. North- 
West America, 1836. A native of North America, with 
terminal clusters of white flowers, succeeded by sub-globose 
red or yellow fruit, is an attractive and handsome species. 
The fruit is eaten by the Indians of the North-West,. and 
the wood, which is very hard, and susceptible of a fino 
polish, is largely used in the making of wedges* It is a 
rare species in this country. 

P. SINENSIS (syn Cydonia chinensis). — Chinese Quince. 
China, 1818. This is rarely seen in cultivation, it having, 
comparatively speaking, few special merits of recommen- 
dation. 

P. siNiCA (syn P. sinensis of Lindley). — Chinese Pear 
Tree. China and Cochin China, 1820. Another very 
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ornamental Crab, bearing a great abundance of rosy-pink 
or nearly white flowers. It is a shrub-like tree, reaching a 
height of 20 feet, and with an upright habit of growth. 
Bark of a rich, reddish-brown colour. It is one of the 
most profuse and persistent bloomers of the whole 
family. 

P. Smithh {syn Mespilm Smithii and M. grandiflora), — 
Smith's Medlar. Caucasus, 1800. The habit of this tree 
closely resembles that of a Hawthorn, and although the 
flowers are only half the size of those of the Common 
Medlar, they are produced in greater profusion, so that the 
round-headed tree becomes a sheet of white blossom during 
May and June. The reddish-brown fruits are small for a 
Medlar, and ripen in October. 

P. TORMiNALis. — Wild Scrvico Tree. A native species 
of small growth, with ovate-cordate leaves, and small 
white flowers. P. torminalis pinnatifida, with acutely- 
lobed leaves, and oval-oblong fruit may just be men- 
tioned. 

P. VBSTiTA. — Nepaul White Beam. Nepaul, 1820. In 
this species the leaves are very large, ovate-acute or 
elliptic, and when young thickly coated with a white 
woolly-like substance, but which with warm weather 
gradually gives way until they are of a smooth and shining 
green. The flowers are borne in woolly racemose corymbs, 
and are white succeeded by greenish-brown berries as 
large as marbles. It is of pyramidal growth, and attains 
to less than 20 feet in height. 

Other species of less interest are P. varidosa, P. salici- 
folia, P. salvaefolia, P. BoUwylleriana, and P. Amygdali- 
formis. They are all of free growth, and the readiest 
culture, even in smoky localities, and being perfectly hardy 
are well worthy of a much larger share of attention than 
they have heretofore received. 
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Raphiolepis (Rosaceae)^ 
Eaphiolepis japonioa integbrbima {syn R. ovata). — ^A 
Japanese shrub (1865), with deep-green, ovate, leathery 
leaves that are not over abundant, amd produced generally 
at the branch tips. The pure-white or pinkish-white, 
fragrant flowers are plentifully produced when the plant 
is grown in a cosy comer, or on a sunny wall. Though 
seldom* killed outright, the Raphiolepis becomes badly 
crippled in severe winters. It is, however, a bold and 
handsome shrub, and one that may be seen doing well in 
many gardens around London. There is a variegated 
variety. Loam and peat suits its wants in the matter 
of soil. 

Rhamnus (Rhamneae)« 

Rhamnus Alatebnus. — Mediterranean region, 1629. 
This is an evergreen shrub, with lanceolate shining leaves 
of a dark glossy-green colour, and pretty greenish flowers 
produced from March till June. There are several well- 
marked varieties, one with golden and another with silvery 
leaves, and named respectively, R. Alaternus foliis aurea 
and R Alaternus foliis argenteus. 

R ALNiPOLiA. — ^North America, 1788. This grows about 
a yard high, with ovate serrated leaves 2 inches to 8 inches 
long, and greenish flowers produced in May and June. 

R. AiiPiNus. — ^Europe, 1752. This is a neat-growing 
species, with greenish flowers and black fruit. 

R. CATHARTious. — Commou Buckthorn, is a native, 
thorny species, with ovate, stalked leaves, and small, 
thickly-clustered greenish flowers, succeeded by black 
berries about the size of peas. 

R. PRANGULA. — The Berry-bearing Alder. Europe and 
Britain. A more erect shrub than the former, and destitute 
of spines. The leaves, too, are larger, and the fruit of a 
dark-purple colour when ripa More common in Britain 
than the R. catharticus. 
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Rhaphithamnus (Verbenaceae)* 

Rhaphithamnus oyanooybpus {syn Citharexylum cyano^ 
carpum). — Chili. This bears a great resemblance to some 
of the thorny Berberis, and is at onoe a distinct and 
beautiful shrub. The flowers are large and conspicuous, 
and of a taking bluish-lilac colour. Having stood un- 
harmed in Ireland through the unusually severe winters of 
1879-80, when many more common i shrubs were killed 
outright, it may be relied upon as at least fairly hardy. 
The soil in which this rare and pretty shrub does best is a 
brown, fibrous peat, intermingled with sharp sand. 

Rhododendron (Ericaceae)* 

Rhododendbon abbobescens (syn Azalea arborescens)^ 
from the Carolina Mountains (1818), is a very showy, late- 
blooming species. The white, fragrant flowers and noble 
port, together with its undoubted hardihood, should make 
this shrub a general favourite with cultivators. 

R. BEACHYOABPUM. — Japan, 1888. A robust, wide- 
spreading shrub, with pale-yellow or cream-coloured 
flowers which are dotted with green at the base of the 
petals. 

R. CALENDULAOEUM (syn Azdlea calendidacea), from North 
America (1806), is another of the deciduous species, 
having oblong, hairy leaves and large orange-coloured 
flowers. It is of robust growth, and in favoured situations 
reaches the height of 6 feet. When it is in full flower 
the slopes of the Southern Alleghany Mountains are 
rendered highly attractive by reason of the great flame- 
coloured masses of this splendid plant, and are one of the 
great sights of the American Continent during the month 
of June. 

R. OALiFOBNiouM. — California. A good hardy species, 
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with broadly campanulate rosy-purple flowers, spotted with 
yellow. 

R. OAMPANULATUM {syn R, ceruginosum). — Sikkim, 1825. 
Small-growing species, rarely over 6 feet high, with elliptic 
leaves that are fawn-coloured on the undersides. The 
campanulate flowers are large and showy, rose or white 
and purple spotted, at the base of the three upper lobes* 
In this country it is fairly hardy, but suffers in very severe 
weather, unless planted in a sheltered site. There are 
several good varieties. 

R CAMPYLOCABPUM. — Sikkim, 1851. This has stood the 
winter uninjured in so many districts that it may at least 
be recommended for planting in favoured situations and by 
the seaside. The leaves are about 4 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, and distinctly undulated on the margins. Flowers 
bell-shaped, about 2 inches in diameter, and arranged in 
rather straggling terminal heads. They are sulphur-yellow, 
without markings, a tint distinct from any other known 
Indian species. 

R. CATAWBiENSE. — Mountaius from Virginia to Georgia, 
1809. A bushy, free-growing species, with broadly oval 
leaves and large campanulate flowers, produced in compact^ 
rounded clusters. They vary a good deal in colour, but 
lilac-purple is the typical shade. This is a very valuable 
species, and one that has given rise to a large number of 
beautiful varieties. 

R. CHRYSANTHUM is a Siberian species (1796) of very 
dwarf, compact group, with linear-lanceolate leaves that 
are ferruginous on the underside, and beautiful golden- 
yellow flowers an inch in diameter. It is a desirable 
but scarce species. 

R. CoLLBTTiANUM is an Afghanistan species, and one 
that may be reckoned upon as being perfectly hardy. It is 
of very dwarf habit, and bears an abundance of small white 
and faintly fragrant flowers. For planting on rockwork it 
is a valuable species. 
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B. DAHURicuM. — Dahuria, 1780. A small-growing, 
scraggy-looking species of about a yard high, with oval- 
oblong leaves that are rusty-tomentose on the undersides. 
The flowers, which are produced in February, are purple or 
violet, in twos or threes, and usually appear before the 
leaves. It is a sparsely-leaved species, and of greatest 
value on account of the flowers being produced so early in 
the season. One of the hardiest species in cultivation. 
R. dahuricum atro-virens is a beautiful and worthy variety 
because nearly evergreen. 

R. DiLiTATUM. — Japan, 1855. This is of dwarf growth 
though spreading considerably, with reddish-tinted leaves 
and rose-coloured flowers. It is a beautiful, hardy species. 

R. FERRXJGiNBUM. — Alpine Rose. Europe, 1752. This 
dwarf species, rarely exceeding a yard in height, occurs in 
abundance on the Swiss Alps, and generally where few 
other plants are to be found. It is a neat little compact 
shrub, with oblong-lanceolate leaves that are rusty-scaly 
on the undersides, and has terminal clusters of rosy-red 
flowers. There are several varieties, including myrti- 
folium, erectum, and hybridum. 

R. FLAVUM {syn Azalea pontica). — Pontic Azalea. A 
native of Asia Minor (1793), is probably the commonest of 
the recognized species, and may frequently, in this country, 
be seen forming good round bushes of 6 feet in height, with 
hairy lanceolate leaves and large yellow flowers, though in 
this latter it varies considerably, orange and orange tinged 
with red being colours often present. It is of free growth 
in any good light peaty or sandy soil. 

R. HiRSUTUM. — Alpine Rose. South Europe, 1656. Very 
near R. ferrugineum, but having ciliated leaves, with glands 
on both sides. R. hallense and R. hirsutiforme are inter- 
mediate forms of a natural cross between R. hirsutum 
and R. ferrugineum. They are handsome, small-growing, 
brightly-flowered plants, and worthy of culture. 

R. iNDicxjM, — Indian Azalea. A native of China (1808), 
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and perfectly hardy in the more favoured portions of 
Southern England, where it looks healthy and happy out 
of doors, and blooms freely from year to year. This is the 
evergreen so-called Azalea that is so commonly cultivated 
in greenhouses, with long hirsute leaves and large showy 
flowers. R. indicum amoenum {syn Azalea aTruena)^ as a 
greenhouse plant is common enough, but except in the 
South of England and Ireland it is not sufficiently hardy 
to withstand severe frost. The flowers are, moreover, 
not very showy, at least when compared with some of 
the newer forms, being dull magenta, and rather lax of 
habit. 

R. EEWBNSE (1874) is a beautiful hybrid that is valuable 
for its perfect hardihood and as succeeding in suburban 
districts. The flowers are pale-flesh colour and freely 
produced. 

R. LEDD'OLiUM (syns Azalea ledifoUa and A. lUiiflora). — 
Ledum-leaved Azalea. China, 1819. A perfectly hardy 
shrub. The flowers are large and white, but somewhat 
flaunting. It is, however, a desirable species for massing 
in quantity, beside clumps of the pink and yellow-flowered 
kinds. Though introduced nearly three-quarters of a 
century ago, this is by no means a common plant in our 
gardens. 

R. MAOROSEPALXJM. — Japan, 1870. A dwarf, hardy 
species, with pink, purple-spotted flowers. 

R. MAXIMUM. — ^American Great Laurel. North America, 
1756. This is a very hardy American species, growing in 
favoured localities from 10 feet to 15 feet high. Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, slightly ferruginous beneath. Flowers 
rose and white, in dense clusters. There are several 
handsome varieties that vary to a wide extent in the size 
and colour of flowers. R. maximum album bears white 
flowers. 

R. MOLLE (syn Azalea mollis), from Japan (1867), is a 
dwarf, deciduous species of neat growth, with flame- 
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coloured flowers. It is very hardy, and a desirable 
acqnisition to any collection of small-growing shmbs. 

R. ocGiDENTALE {syti Azolea oocidentalig), Western 
Azalea, is valnable in that the flowers are produced later 
than those of almost any other species. These are white, 
blotched with yellow at the base of the upper petals ; and 
being produced when the leaves are almost fully developed, 
have a very pleasing effect, particularly as they are borne 
in great quantity, and show well above the foliage. This 
is a Galifomian species that has been found further west 
of the Rocky Mountains than any other member of the 
family. 

R. PABviPOLiuM (1877). — This is a pleasing and interest- 
ing species, with small, deep-green ovate leaves, and 
clusters of white flowers, margined with rose. It is of 
dwarf and neat growth, and well suited for planting on the 
rock garden. 

R. poNTiouM. — Pontic Rhododendron, or Rose Bay. 
Asia Minor, 1768. This is the commonest species in cul- 
tivation, and although originally a native of the district 
by the Black or Pontic Sea, is now naturalized in many 
parts of Europe. It is the hardiest and least exacting of 
the large-flowered species, and is generally employed as a 
stock on which to graft the less hardy kinds. Flowers, 
in the typical species, pale purplish-violet and spotted. 
There is a great number of varieties, including white, 
pink, scarlet, and double-flowering. 

R. PONTIOUM AZALEOiDES (syu B. poTiUcum deciduum), a 
hybrid between R. ponticum and a hardy Azalea, is a 
sub-evergreen form, with a compact habit of growth, and 
bearing loose heads of fragrant lavender-and-white flowers. 
It is quite hardy at Eew. 

R. RACEMosuM. — Central China, 1880. A neat little 
species, of dwarf, compact growth, from the Tunnan 
district of China. The flowers are pale pink edged with a 
deeper tint, about an inch across, and borne in dense 
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terminftl and axillary clnsters. It has stood anhanned for 
several years in Southern England, so may be regarded as 
at least fairly hardy. Its neat dwarf growth, and flowering 
as it does when hardly a foot high, renders it a choice 
snbject for the Alpine garden. 

R. Rhodoba (syn Rhodora canadensis). — ^North America, 
1767. In general aspect this shmb resembles an Azalea, 
but it comes into flower long eyen before R moUe. Being 
deciduous, and producing its pretty purplish sweet-scented 
flowers in early spring, gives to the plant a particular 
value for gardening purposes, clumps of the shrub being 
most effective at the very time when flowers are at their 
scarcest It thrives well in any peaty soil, and is quite 
hardy. 

R. VASETi. — Carolina, 1888. This is a hardy species of 
robust growth, which flowers freely even in a young state. 
The flowers are of a bright, clear pink with darker mark- 
ings at the base of the upper lobes. 

R. viscosuM (syn Azalea viscosa), — Clammy Azalea, or 
Swamp Honeysuckle. North America, 1784. This is one 
of the hardiest, most floriferous, and easily managed of 
the family. The white or rose and deliciously fragrant 
flowers are produced in great abundance, and impart when 
at their best quite a charm to the shrub. It delights in 
rather moist, peaty soil, and grows all the stronger and 
flowers all the more freely when surrounded by rising 
ground or tall trees at considerable distance away. The 
variety R. viscosum glaucum has leaves paler than those 
of the species ; and R. viscosum nitidum, of dwarf, compact 
growth, has leaves deep green on both sides. 

R. WiLSONi, a cross between R. ciliatum and R 
glaucum, is of remarkably neat growth, and worthy of 
cultivation where small-sized kinds are a desideratum. 

The following Himalayan species have been found to 
thrive well in the warmer parts of England, and in close 
proximity to the sea:— B. argenteum, R. arboreum, R 
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Aucklandii, B. barbatam, R. ciliatnm^ R. campanalataniy 
R. cinnabarinaniy R. Campbelli, R. campylocarpum, R. 
eximium, R. Fortunei, R. Falconeri, R. glaucum, R. 
Hodgson!, R. lanatum, R. niveum, R. Roylei, R. Thomp- 
soni, and R. Wallichii. 

R. Ungernii and R. Smirnowii, from the Armenian 
frontier, are also worthy of culture, but they are at present 
rare in cultivation in this country; while our native 
R. procumbens {syn Loiseleurea procumbens), of dwarf 
growth and with bell-shaped pink flowers, is interesting. 

R. YUNNANBNSB (Yunnan, 1894) is of erect growth, 
perfectly hardy, and bearing white flowers, which are 
spotted with red at the base of the upper lobes. 

Few hardy shrubs, it must be admitted, are more 
beautiful than these Rhododendrons, none flowering more 
freely or lasting longer in bloom. Their requirements are 
by no means hard to meet, light, peaty soil, or even good 
sandy loam, with a small admixture of decayed vegetable 
matter, suiting them well. Lime in any form must, how- 
ever, be kept away both from Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 
They like a quiet, still place, where a fair amount of 
moisture is present in the air and soil. 

HARDY HYBRH) RHODODENDRONS. 

Ghent Azaleas, as generally known, from having been 
raised in Belgium, are a race of hybrids that have been 
produced by crossing the Asiatic R. ponticum with the 
various American species noted above, but particularly 
R. calendulaceum, R. nudiflorum, and R. viscosum, and 
these latter with one another. These have produced 
hybrids of almost indescribable beauty, the flowers of 
which range in colour from crimson and pink, through 
orange and yellow, to almost white. 

Within the last few years quite an interesting race of 
Rhododendrons has been brought out, with double or 
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hose-in-hose flowers, and very appropriately termed the 
Narcisgiflora group. They inolude folly a dozen highly 
ornamental kinds, with flowers of varying shades of 
colour. 

The following list inelndes some of the best and most 
beautiful of these varieties : — 



Alba marginata. 
Ardens. 
Astreans. 

Aurore-de-Royghen. 
Baron G. Fyke. 
Beaut6 Celeste. 
Belle Holdaway, 
Belle Merveille. 
Bijou des Amateurs. 
Cardinal. 
Charles Bowman. 
Comte de Flanders. 
Decus hortorum. 
Due de Frovence. 
Emperor Napoleon III. 
Eugenie. 
Fitz Qoihou. 
Glorie de Belgique. 
Gloria Mundi. 
Gueldres Rose. 
Honneur de Flandre. 
Imperator. 



Jules CaBsar. 

La Superbe. 

Louis Hellebuyck 

Madame Baumann. 

Marie Yerschaffelb 

Mathilde. 

Meteor. 

Nancy Waterer. 

Ne Flus Ultra. 

Optima. 

Fallas. 

Queen Victoria. 

Reine de Beiges. 

Remarquable. 

Roi des Beiges. 

Roi des Feux. 

Sinensis rosea. 

Sulphurea. 

Triumphans. 

Unique. 

Viscocephala. 



Double-flowered Rhododendrons : — 



Bijou de Gendbrugge. 
Graf Yon Meran. 
Heroine. 
Narcissiflora. 



Louis Aim6e Van Houtte. 
Mina Van Houtte. 
Ophirie. 
Van Houttei. 
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Hardy Bhododendrons, garden varieties : — 
Agamemnon. 
Annie Dixwell. 
Blanche Superbe. 
Brilliant. 
Oonninghamii. 
Doncaster. 
Eate Waterer. 
Limbatum. 
M. T. Masters. 
Mrs. John Waterer. 



Nobleannm coccineum. 

Obtusa. 

Pink Pearl. 

Lady Clementine Mitford. 

Princess William of Wur- 

temburg. 
Prometheus. 
Polcherrimam. 
Torlinianum. 
Vesuvius, 



Rhodora^ See Rhododendron^ 

Rhodothamnus (Ericaceds)^ 

Bhobothamnus Chaiuboistus {syn Rhododendron Cha- 
msedstm). — Ground Cistus. Alps of Austria and Bavaria, 
1786. A very handsome shrub, of small growth, and 
widely distributed in Bavaria, Switzerland, and elsewhere. 
Planted in peaty soil and in a rather damp, shady situa- 
tion it thrives best, the oval-serrate leaves, covered with 
white, villous hairs and pretty rosy flowers, giving it an 
almost unique appearance. It is a charming rock shrub 
and perfectly hardy. 

Rhodotypos (Rosaceae)* 

BHODonnpos eebbioides. — ^White Kerria. Japan, 1866. 
A handsome, deciduous shrub, and one that is readily 
propagated, and comparatively cheap. It is distinct and 
pretty when in flower, and one of the hardiest and most 
accommodating of shrubs. The leaves are handsome, 
being deeply serrated and silky on the undersides, while 
the pure-white flowers are often about 2 inches across. 
It grows about 4 feet in height, and is a very distinct and 
desirable shrub. 
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Rhus (Anacardiaceae)* 

Ehus cotinoidbs. — ^Alabama. This is a beautiful 
species which much resembles B. Gotinus in general 
appearance, but the oval leaves are about 4 inches long 
and assume a beautiful colour in autumn. The flowers 
are small and arranged in nearly sessile panicles. 

R. CoTiNus. — Smoke Plant, Wig Tree, or Venetian 
Sumach. Spain to Caucasus, 1656. On account of its 
singular appearance this shrub always attracts the atten- 
tion of even the most unobservant in such matters. It is 
a spreading shrub, about 6 feet high, with rotundate, 
glaucous leaves on long petioles. The flowers are small 
and inconspicuous, but the feathery nature of the flower 
clusters, occasioned by the transformation of the pedicels 
and hairs into fluffy awns, renders this Sumach one of 
the most curious and attractive of hardy shrubs. Spread- 
ing about freely, this South European shrub should be 
allowed plenty of room so that it may become perfectly 
developed. 

E. Glabba (syns R. caroliniana, JR. coecinea, JS. elegans, 
and R. sanguinea). — Smooth or Scarlet Sumach. North 
America, 1726. A smaller tree than the last, with leaves 
that are deep glossy-green above and whitish beneath. 
The male tree bears greenish-yellow flowers, and the 
female those of a reddish-scarlet, but otherwise no differ- 
ence between the trees can be detected. R. glabra laciniata 
(Pern Sumach) is a distinct and handsome variety, with 
finely-cut, elegant leaves and a dwarf and compact habit 
of growth. The leaves are very beautiful, and resemble 
those of the Grevillea robusta. It is a worthy variety. 

R. MiOHAuxn. — United States, 1895. A beautiful, 
hardy, spreading shrub, with pyramidal panicles of bright- 
scarlet flowers which are clothed with a silky pubescens. 

R, suocEDANEA. — Red Lac Sumach. Japan, 1768. 
This is not often seen planted out, though in not a few 
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places it succeeds perfectly well. It has elegant foliage, 
each leaf being 15 inches long, and divided into several 
pairs of leaflets. The flowers are greenish-yellow. 

E. Toxicodendron. — Poison Oak or Poison Ivy. North 
America, 1640. This species is of half-scandent habit, 
with large, trifoliate leaves, which turn of various tints 
of red and crimson in the autumn, and loose panicles of 
greenish-yellow flowers. It is quite hardy, and seen to 
best advantage when allowed to run over large rockwork 
and tree stumps in partial shade. The variety E. 
toxicodendron radicans has ample foliage, and is suited 
for similar places to the last. The leaves turn bright 
yellow in the autumn. 

E. TRicHooARPA. — Japan, 1897. This is a tree of slender 
growth, and is of no particular value in an ornamental 
way. The leaves are unequally pinnate, and the flowers 
inconspicuous. 

E. TYPHiNA. — Stag's Horn Sumach, or Vinegar Tree. 
A native of North America (1629), and a very common 
shrub in our gardens, probably on account of its spreading 
rapidly by suckers. It is, when well grown, a handsome 
and distinct shrub or small tree, with large, pinnate, 
hairy leaves and shoots that are rendered very peculiar 
by reason of the dense hairs with which they are covered 
for some distance back. The dense clusters of greenish- 
yellow flowers are sure to attract attention, although they 
are by no means pretty. E. typhina viridiflora is the 
male-flowered form of this species, with green flowers. 

E. VENENATA {syu R. vemix). — Poison Elder, Sumach, 
or Dogwood. North America, 1718. This is remarkable 
for its handsome foliage, and is the most poisonous species 
of the genus. The flowers are green in loose panicles. 

All the Sumachs grow and flower freely in any good 
garden soil, indeed, in that respect they are not at all 
particular. They throw up shoots freely, so that increas- 
ing the stock is by no means difficult. 

M 
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Rhynchospermunu See Trachdospermum* 

Ribes (Saxi£rageae)« 

Rises alfinuic fumilum atjbeum. — Golden Mountain 
Onrrant. The ordinary green form is a native of Britain, 
of which the plant named above is a dwarf, golden-leaved 
variety. The flowers are yellow. 

R. AUBBUM. — ^Buffalo Currant. North-West America, 
1812. In this species the leaves are lobed and irregularly 
toothed, while the flowers are yellow, or slightly reddish 
tinted. It is of rather slender and straggling growth. R. 
aureum precox is an early-flowering variety; and R. 
aureum serotinum is valued on account of the flowers 
being produced much later than are those of the parent 
plant 

R. OEBBUM {syn B. inebriam). — ^North America, 1827. 
One of the dwarfer-growing species of Flowering Currant, 
forming a low, dense bush of Gooseberry-like appearance, 
but destitute of spines. By May it is in full flower, and 
the blooms, borne in large clusters, have a pretty pinkish 
tinge. The foliage is small, neat, and of a tender green 
that helps to set off the pretty flowers to perfection. It is 
a native of North-West America, and perfectiy hardy in 
every ' part of the country. Though not equal in point of 
floral beauty with our common flowering Currant, still the 
miniature habit, pretty and freely-produced pink-tinted 
flowers, and fresh green foliage will all help to make it an 
acquisition wherever planted. Like the other species of 
Ribes, the present plant grows and flowers very freely in 
any soil, and almost however poor. 

R. FLOBiDUM {syns R. missouriense, R» AmincanvMy and 
jR. pennsylvcmicum), — ^American Wild Black Currant. North 
America, 1729. This should be included in all collections 
for its pretty autumnal foliage, which is of a bright purplish 
bronze. 
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R. GoBDONiANUM (syns R, Beatonii and R Lovdonii) is 
a hybrid between R. aorenm and R. sanguineumy and has 
reddish, yellow-tinged flowers, and partakes generally of 
the characters of both species. 

R. MULTiFLOBUM, Eastcm Europe (1822), is another 
desirable species, with long, drooping racemes of greenish- 
yellow flowers, and small red berriea 

R. PBosTBATUM (North America, 1812) is a good plant 
for the rockwork, with deeply cordate, lobed leaves and 
pretty erect racemes of yellowish flowers. 

R. SANGuiNBUM. — Plowcring Currant. North-West 
America, 1826. An old inhabitant of our gardens, and 
well deserving of all that can be said in its favour as 
a beautiful spring-flowering shrub. It is of North 
American origin, with deep-red and abundantly-pro- 
duced flowers. There are several distinct varieties as 
follows : R. sanguineum flore-pleno (Burning Bush), with 
perfectly double flowers, which are produced later and 
last longer than those of the species; R. sanguineus 
album, with pale-pink or almost white flowers; R. 
sanguineum atrorubens, with deeply-coloured flowers; 
R. sanguineum glutinosum and R. sanguineum grandi- 
florum, bearing compact clusters of flowers that are 
rosy-flesh coloured on the outside and white or pinky- 
white within. 

R. sPEciosuM. — Fuchsia-flowered Gooseberry. Califor- 
nia, 1829. A Californian species, remarkable for being 
more or less spiny, and with flowers resembling some 
of the Fuchsias. They are crimson, and with long, 
protruding stamens. As a wall plant, where it often rises 
to 6 feet in height, this pretty and taking species is most 
often seen. 

The flowering Currants are of unusually free growth, 
and are not at all particular about soil, often thriving 
well in that of a very poor description. They are 
increased readily from cuttings and by layers. 
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bat observations made in many parts of the country 
conclusively prove that the finest specimens are growing 
on light, rich loam overlaying a bed of gravel. They are 
propagated from seed, by layers, or by grafting. 

Romneya (Papaveraceae)^ 

RoMNBYA CouLTBBi. — Califomian Tree Poppy. Cali- 
fornia, 1875* This is sometimes referred to as an herbaceous 
subject, but as it rarely dies down to the ground, hardly 
comes within the definition of such, and has of late years 
been included as a shrubby plant. It is a charming 
shrub, with large, deeply-cut glaucous foliage, and flowers 
of a peculiarly delicate texture, pure white with conspicuous 
yellow stamens. Many of the individual flowers measure 
8 inches in diameter, and when, as is often the case on 
established specimens, a dozen flowers are open at the 
same time, the plant has a charming and beautiful effect* 
A southern aspect, at the foot of a wall, affords an ideal 
site for this Bomneya, but it must have an abundant 
supply of water, while an occasional application of weak 
liquid manure causes it to send up vigorous shoots from 
the base, and these shoots produce the finest flowers. It is 
not at all particular as to soil, and has succeeded well in 
good loam to which a little peat was added. 

Rosa (Rosaceae)« 

BosA ALBA. — This is a supposed garden hybrid between 
B. canina and B. gallica (1697). It has very glaucous 
foliage, and large flowers, which vary according to the 
variety from pure white to rose. 

B. ALPiNA (Europe, 1683) grows about a yard high, 
with doubly serrated leaves, the young stems prickly, and 
solitary pink or rosy flowers. There are several varieties, 
including pendulina and pyrenaica. 
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R. Banksie (China, 1809) is a desirable species, with 
numerous small, nodding, double-white, scented flowers. 
It will climb to 20 feet in height. 

R. BRACTBATA (Macartuey Rose), R. palustms (Marsh 
Rose), and R. microphtlla (small-leaved Rose), belong to 
that section supplied with floral leaves or bracts, and 
shaggy fruit. They are of compact growth, with neat, 
shining leaves, the flowers of the first-mentioned being 
rose or carmine, and those of the other two pure white. 

R. OANiNA. — Dog Rose. Our native Roses have now 
been reduced to five species, of which the present is one 
of the number. It is a straggling shrub, 6 feet or 8 feet 
high, and armed with curved spines. Flowers sweet- 
scented, pink or white, and solitary, or in twos or threes 
at the branch tips. There are many varieties. 

R CBNTiPOLiA. — Hundred-leaved, or Cabbage Rose. 
Orient, 1596. A beautiful, sweetly-scented species, grow- 
ing to 6 feet in height, and having leaves that are 
composed of from three to five broadly ovate, toothed 
leaflets. The flowers are solitary, or two or three together, 
drooping, and of a rosy hue, but differing in tint to a 
considerable extent. This species has varied very much, 
principally through the influences of culture and crossing, 
the three principal and marked variations being size, 
colour, and clothing of the calyx tube. There are the 
common Provence Roses, the miniature Provence or 
Pompon Roses, and the Moss Rose— all of which are 
merely races of R centifolia. 

R DAMASCENA. — Damask Rose. Orient, 1573. A bushy 
shrub varying from 2 feet to 8 feet in height according to 
cultural treatment and age. The flowers are white or red, 
large, borne in corymbose clusters, and produced in great 
profusion during June and July. The varieties that have 
arisen under cultivation by seminal variations, hybridi- 
zation, or otherwise, are exceedingly numerous. Those 
now grown are mostly double, and a large proportion of 
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them are light in colour. They include the quatre saisons 
and the true York and Lancaster. The flowers are highly 
fragrant, and, like those of R. centifolia and other species, 
are used indiscriminately for the purpose of making rose- 
water. The species is distinguished from R. centifolia 
by its larger prickles, elongated fruit, and long, reflexed 
sepals. 

R. FEBOX. — North Asia. This species bears flowers in 
clusters of two and three together, terminating the branches. 
The petals are white with a yellow base. The branches are 
erect, and thickly crowded with prickles of unequal size. 

R. GALLicA. — The French, or Gallic Rose. Europe and 
Western Asia. This Rose forms a bushy shrub 2 feet to 
8 feet high, and has been so long grown in British gardens 
that the date of its introduction has been lost in obscurity. 
It is doubtless the red Rose of ancient writers, but at 
present the flowers may be red, crimson, or white, and 
there are varieties of all intermediate shades. Several 
variegated or striped Roses belong here, including Gloria 
Mundi, a popular favourite often but erroneously grown 
under the name of York and Lancaster. They all flower 
in June and July, and, together with other kinds that 
flower about the same time, are generally known as 
summer or old-fashioned garden Roses. 

R. HEMisPHiBRiCA {syu R. suLphv/rea), — Orient, 1629. A 
bushy plant growing from 4 feet to 6 feet high, and bearing 
large double yellow flowers. 

R. iNDicA. — Common China, or Monthly Rose. Intro- 
duced from China, near Canton, in 1789, but the native 
country is not known with certainty. The flowers of the 
plant when first introduced were red and generally semi- 
double, but the varieties now vary through all shades of 
blush, rose, and crimson, and the plant varies exceedingly 
in height, in its different forms 1 foot to 20 feet in height. 
The Monthly Roses form bushes generally about 2 feet 
high or a little over. The Noisette and Tea Roses, with 
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several other more or less distinct types, belong here, but 
as most of them are well known and otherwise well cared 
for, it is unnecessary to dwell upon them in detail beyond 
the two varieties here given, which should not be over- 
looked. 

B. INDICA MINIMA (jsyuB B. semperflorens minima, JR. 
Lawrenceana, and jB. minima). — Fairy, or Miniature Rose. 
China, 1810. A beautiful little Rose that rarely exceeds a 
height of 4 inches or 5 inches. The flowers are about the 
size of a half-crown, and somewhat after the York and 
Lancaster as regards colouring, though not, perhaps, so 
distinctly marked, and are produced in abundance. For 
the rock garden it is one of the most desirable, and being 
perfectly hardy and readily raised from seed still further 
adds to its value. 

R. INDICA SEMPERFLORBNS (syns R. bengaUnsis and R. 
diversifolia). — The Ever-flowering China Rose. China, 1789. 
A somewhat spreading bush, with slender branches, armed 
with curved prickles. Leaves composed of three or five 
leaflets and tinted with purple. Flowers almost scent- 
less, solitary, semi-double, and of a bright and showy 
crimson. 

R. Luci^ (syn R, TFicfetinawa).— Japan and China, 1880. 
A beautiful prostrate shrub, with ovate leaves and a rich 
profusion of solitary, scented white flowers. 

R. LUTBA (syn R. Eglanteria). — The Austrian Brier, or 
Yellow Eglantine. South Europe, 1596. This belongs to 
the Sweet Brier section, and is a bush of from 8 feet to 
6 feet high, with shining dark-green leaves, and large, cup- 
shaped flowers that are yellow or sometimes tinged with 
reddish-brown within. The Scarlet Austrian Brier (R. 
lutea punicea) is a handsome variety, with the upper 
surface of the petals scarlet and the under surface yellow. 
The Penzance Briers, of which there are nownearly a score 
of varieties, are well worthy of culture, and grow vigorously 
in any good garden soil. 
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R, POMiPERA. — This Earopean species is remarkable for 
the large red or purplish fruit which it usually bears in 
abundance, and for which the plant is most in favour. 
The pinky, usually solitary flowers are of no particular 
interest. 

R REPBNs {syn R. arvensis). —¥ieli Rose. Europe 
(Britain). This species bears white flowers that are 
produced in threes or fours, rarely solitary. The whole 
plant is usually of weak and straggling growth, with 
shining leaves. 

R. BUBiGiNOSA («y7i iJ. Eglanterio). — Eglantine, or 
Sweet Brier. This species has pink flowers and clammy 
leaves, which are glandular on the under surface, and 
give out a fragrant smell by which it may be recognized. 

R RUGosA (syn R. ferox of Bot Reg.), a Japanese 
species, and its variety R. rugosa alba, are beautiful shrubs 
that have proved themselves perfectly hardy and well 
suited for extensive culture in this country. They are of 
stiff, shrubby habit, about 4 feet high, and with branches 
thickly clothed with spines becoming brown with age. 
Leaflets oval in shape, deep green, with the upper surface 
rough to the touch, the undersides densely tomentose. 
Flowers single, fully 8 inches in diameter, the petals of 
good substance, and white or rose-coloured. The fruit is 
large, larger than that of perhaps any other rose, and of a 
bright red when fully ripe. Li so far as beauty of fruit is 
concerned, this Rose has certainly no rival, and whether 
for the rockwork or open border it must be classed 
amongst the most useful and beautiful of hardy shrubs. 
R. rugosa is a capital hedge plant, and being a true 
species it is readily propagated from seed. R rugosa 
Kamtschatika is a deep-red flowered form with deciduous 
spines. 

R SBMPERviRBNS. — ^Evergrcou Rose. South Europe and 
India, 1529. A climbing species, with long, slender branches, 
armed with hooked prickles. Leaves evergreen, shining. 
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and oompoBed of from five to seven leaflets. The clustered 
flowers are white and sweet-scented. 

R SPiNosissiMA (syn R. pimpineUifoUa). — Burnet, or 
Scotch Rose. A small bush about 2 feet high, of neat 
growth, with small leaves, and pink or white flowers that 
are solitary at the branch ends. 

R. viLLosA. — ^Downy Rose. Europe (Britain). This 
species is of erect bushy growth, with the leaflets softly 
downy on both sides. Flowers white or pale pink, succeeded 
by globular fruits, that are more or less covered with fine 
hair or prickles. Strong, stiffish loam will suit their wants 
in the way of soil. 

Rosmarinus (Labiatae)^ 

Rosmarinus officinalis. — Common Rosemary. Medi- 
terranean region, 1848. A familiar garden shrub, of dense 
growth, with dusky grey-green linear leaves and pale-blue 
or white flowers. There is a golden and a silver leaved 
variety, named respectively R. officinalis foliis-aureis and 
R. officinalis foliis-argenteis ; as also one distinguished 
by having broader foliage than the species, and named 
R. officinalis latifolius. 

Rubus (Rosaceae)* 

RuBus ABOTious. — ^Arctic Regions of both hemispheres. 
An interesting species about 6 inches high, with trifoliate 
leaves and deep-red flowers. For Alpine gardening it is a 
valuable species of dwarf growth. 

R. AusTRALis, from Ncw Zealand, is a very prickly 
species, with the leaves reduced to their stalks and the 
midribs of three leaflets, while the panicled flowers are 
pink or whitish and fragrant. Not being very hardy it is 
usually seen as a wall plant. 
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R. BiFLOBUS. — Himalayas, 1818. A tall-growing species 
with whitish, spiny stems, and simple three-lobed leaves 
that are tomentose on the undersides. The flowers are 
thickly produced, pure white, and render the plant highly 
attractive and of great beauty. 

R DBLiciosus. — This Rocky Mountain Bramble (1870) 
is a very worthy species, with three or five-lobed (not 
pinnate) leaves, and large pure-white flowers that are each 
about 2 inches in diameter, and produced in profusion 
from the leaf-axils. For ornamental planting this may 
be placed in the first rank of the family to which it 
belongs. 

R. PBUTicosus. — Common Bramble, or Blackberry. Of 
this well-known native species there are several worthy 
varieties, of which the double-flowered are especially worth 
notice, blooming as they do in the latter part of summer. 
R. fruticosus flore albo-pleno (Double white-flowered 
Bramble) and R. fruticosus flore roseo-pleno (Double red- 
flowered Bramble) are very pretty and showy varieties, 
and well worth including in any collection. There is a 
pretty variegated-leaved form of the common Bramble, 
known as R. fruticosus variegatus. 

R. LAGiNiATUs, Gut-leavcd Bramble, might also be 
included on account of its profusion of white flowers 
and neatly divided foliage. 

R. LBucoDEBMis, from Oregon, is an interesting species, 
with white flowers, and stems that appear as if white- 
washed. 

R. NuTKANus. — North America, 1826. This has large 
white flowers, but otherwise it resembles R. odoratus. 

R oDOBATus. — Purple flowering Raspberry. North 
America, 1700. The sweet-scented Virginian Raspberry 
forms a rather dense, upright-growing bush, fully 4 feet 
high, with large broadly five-lobed and toothed leaves, that 
are more or less viscid, sweet-scented, and deciduous. 
The leaves are placed on long, hairy, viscid footstalks. 
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Flowers in terminal corymbs, large and nearly circular, 
purplish-red in colour, and composed of five broad, round 
petals. The fruit, which is rarely produced in this country, 
is velvety and amber-coloured. It is a very ornamental 
species, the ample Maple-like leaves and large flowers 
rendering it particularly attractive in summer. The leaves, 
and not the flowers as is generally supposed, are sweetly 
scented. 

R PHCENiooLASius (the Japanese Wine-berry) has showy 
white flowers, large scarlet fruit, and foliage covered with 
conspicuous red hairs. 

R BoaaFOLius. — ^Rose-leaved Raspberry. Himalayas, 
1811. Another half-hardy species, and only suited for 
planting against sunny walls. Leaves pinnate, finer than 
those of the Raspberry. R. r. coronarius, with semi-double 
white flowers, is better than the type. 

R sPECTABiLis. — The Salmon Berry. North America, 
1827. Grows about 6 feet high, with temate or tri-lobate 
leaves that are very thickly produced. Flowers usually 
bright red or purplish-coloured, and placed on long 
pendulous footstalks. It is of very dense growth, occa- 
sioned by the number of suckers sent up from the 
roots. 

There are also some of the so-called American Brambles 
well worthy of attention, two of the best being Kittatiny 
and Lawton*s. The Loganberry, a hybrid between a red 
Raspberry and an American variety, is both hardy and 
prolific, but is yet scarce. The fruit is like an enormous 
Raspberry. 

The brambles are particularly valuable shrubs, as owing 
to their dense growth they may be used for a variety of 
purposes, but especially for covering imsightly objects 
or banks. They are all wonderfully floriferous, and 
succeed admirably even in very poor and stony soils. 
Increase is readily obtained either from root suckers or by 
layering. 
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Ruscus (Lillaceae)* See Danas* 

Ruflcus AcuLEATus. — Butcher's Broom, Pettigree and 
Pettigrue. Europe (Britain) and North Africa. This is 
a native evergreen shrub, with rigid dadodes which take 
the place of leaves, and not very showy greenish flowers 
appearing about May. For the bright-red berries, which 
are as large as small marbles, it is alone worth cultivating, 
while it is one of the few shrubs that grow at all satisfactorily 
beneath the shade of our larger trees. 

R. Hypophyllum. — Double Tongue. Mediterranean 
region, 1640. This species has the flowers on the under- 
sides of the leaf-like branches; and its variety R. H. 
Hypoglossum has them on the upper side. Both are of 
vaJue for planting in the shade. 

R. KAGEMOSUS. ScO DaN^. 

Sambucus (Caprifoliaceas)* 

Sambuous californica. — Califomian Elder. A rare 
species as yet, but one that from its elegant growth and 
duration of flowers is sure, when better known, to become 
widely distributed. 

8. CANADENSIS. — Canada, 1761. This grows about 
5 feet high, with pinnate leaves, and white, nearly scent- 
less, flowers, which are succeeded by deep bluish-black 
berries. 

S. GLAUCA has its herbaceous parts covered with a thick 
pubescence; leaves pubescent on both sides, and with 
yellow flowers produced in umbels. 

S. NIGRA. — Common Elder. Bourtry, or Bour tree. 
Although one of our commonest native trees, the Elder 
must rank amongst the most ornamental if only for its 
large compound cymes of white or yellowish-white flowers, 
and ample bunches of shining black berries. There are, 
however, several varieties that should be largely cultivated. 
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such as S. nigra foliis aureis (Golden Elder), S. nigra 
fructu albo (White Fruited), S. nigra laciniata (Cut-leaved 
Elder), 8. nigra argentea (Silver-leaved Elder), S. nigra 
rotundifolia (Round-leaved Elder), the names of which will 
be sufficient for the purposes of recognition. 

S. BAOBMOSA. — Scarlet-berried Elder. South Europe and 
Siberia, 1596. This is almost a counterpart of our native 
species, but instead of black the berries are brilliant 
scarlet. It is a highly ornamental shrub, bearing white 
flowers in April and May, but it is rather exacting, requiring 
for its perfect growth a cool and moist situation. Of this 
there is a cut-leaved form, named S. racemosa serratifolia. 

S. BosiEFLORA is Said to be a seedling from S. glauca, 
but differs in many important points from the parent. It 
has smooth shoots and branches, ovate-acuminate leaves 
that are downy beneath, and flowers rose-coloured without 
and white within. They are produced in short, spike-like 
clusters, and are almost destitute of smell. The reddish 
rings at the insertion of the leaves is another distinguishing 
feature. 

For freedom of growth in almost every class of soil, and 
readiness with which they may be increased, the more 
showy kinds of Elder are well worthy of attention. 

Santolina (Compositae)« 

Santolina Chamjecyparissus. — South Europe, 1573 
(Cotton Lavender). A small-growing and densely-branched 
shrub, with a hoary pubescence. The leaves are thickly 
arranged, alternate, and with several rows of short obtuse 
teeth pointing in all directions. The rounded heads of 
yellow flowers render this shrub distinct about midsummer, 
while the whole greyish appearance causes it to look out 
of the common. In light, rich soil it is quite at home. 

There are three varieties, S. C. incana, S. C. squarrosa, 
and S. C. tomentosa. 
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Schizandra (MagnoIiaceae)« 

ScHizANDRi CHiNENSis. — Northem China, 1860. This 
is a climbing shrub, with oval, bright-green leaves and 
showy carmine flowers. For clothing arbors and walls it 
may prove of use, but it is as yet rare in cultivation. 

S. cocciNEA, from North America (1806), is another 
uncommon species in which the leaves are oblong and 
petiolate, and the flowers red or scarlet. For purposes 
similar to the last this species may be employed. 

Schizophragma (Saxifrageae)« 

ScHizoPHBAGMA HYDBANGEOiDES. — Climbing Hydrangea. 
Japan, 1879. As yet this is an uncommon shrub, and 
allied to the Hydrangea. It is of slender growth, the 
stems rooting into the support, and with pinky-white 
flowers. As an ornamental climber it is of no great 
value, and requires a favoured spot to grow it at all 
satisfactorily. 

S. iNTEGRiFOLiA is a desirable shrub of recent intro- 
duction, with ovate-lanceolate leaves often 8 inches long, 
and the inflorescence surrounded with conspicuous white 
bracts. 

Shepherdia (EIoeagnaceae)« 

Shephbrdia abgentea. — ^Beef Suet Tree, or Rabbit 
Berry. North America, 1820. This shrub is rendered of 
particular interest on account of the intense silvery hue 
of the foliage. The leaves are narrow and lanceolate, 
silvery on both sides, and dotted over with rusty-brown 
scales beneath. The flowers, which are produced in 
April, are small and yellow, unisexual, or each sex on a 
distinct plant. Berries scarlet, about the size of red 
Currants, and ripe about September. 
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i 

! S. OANADBNSis. — Noith America, 1769. This is a 

small-growing, straggling species, fully 4 feet high, and 

I clothed with rusty scales. The leaves are ovate or elliptic, 

and green above, and the flowers of an inconspicuous 
yellow, succeeded by orange-red berries. They thrive 
well by the seaside, in light, rich soil. 

Sida* See Plagianthus* 

Skimmia (Rutaceae)^ 

Skimmia Fortunbl — Japan, 1845. This is a neat- 
growing shrub, with glossy, laurel-like leaves, white or 
greenish-white flowers, and an abundance of scarlet 
berries in autumn. It succeeds best in a somewhat shady 
situation, and when planted in not too heavy peaty soil, 
but where abundance of not stagnant moisture is present. 

S. JAPONiCA (of Thunberg) {syn S, ohlata). — Japan, 1864. 
A neat-growing, evergreen shrub, with rather larger and 
more showy leaves than the former, and spikes of pretty 
whitish, sweetly-scented flowers. The female form of this 
is usually known as S. fragrans. What is usually known 
as S. oblata ovata, and S. oblata Yeitchii, are only forms 
of the true S. japonica; while S. fragrantissima is the 
male of the same species. The beautiful, berried plant 
that has been exhibited under the name of S. Foremanii, 
and which is of very vigorous growth, and produces 
pyramidal spikes of sweetly-scented flowers, is probably 
8. japonica, or a seminal variety. Another variety sent 
out under the name of S. macrophylla has unusually large 
leaves ; and another named S. Bogersi produces fruit very 
abundantly. 

S. Laurbola {syn Limonia Laureola), from the Hima- 
layas, is an uncommon species, with very fragrant pale- 
yellow flowers, and oblong-lanceolate leaves often 5 inches 
long. 
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S. RUBELLA (China, 1874) is another member of the 
family that has greenish-white, sweet-scented flowers and 
pinky buds, and which, when better known, will be largely 
planted. 

All the Skimmias succeed in good yellow loam to which 
a dash of peat has been added, and in a cool, shadyish 
situatioiL 



Smilax (Smilacineae)* 

Smilax asfera. — The Prickly Ivy. South Europe, 
1648. A trailing-habited shrub, with prickly stems, 
ovate, spiny-toothed, evergreen leaves, and rather un- 
attractive flowers. There are other hardy species from 
North America, including S. Bona-nox (better known as 
S. tamnoides, 1789), S. rotundifolia, and S. herbacea, the 
first being the most desirable, and bearing greenish-white 
flowers. S. aspera mauritanica is a hardy and beautiful 
variety, with greenish-yellow fragrant flowers, but one 
that is rare in cultivation, with long, wiry shoots, and well 
adapted for wall or trellis covering. They all require 
favoured situations, else the growth is short, and the 
plants stunted and meagre in appearance, while for soil 
a good sandy loam is preferred. 



Solanum (Solanacede)^ 

SoLANUM OMSPUM. — Potato-tree. A native of Chili, 
1824, and not very hardy, except in the coast regions of 
England and Ireland. It grows stout and bushy, often in 
favoured places rising to the height of 12 feet, and has 
large clusters of purple-blue fragrant flowers that are 
succeeded by small white or yeUowish-white berries. This 
is a decidedly ornamental shrub that should be cultivated 
wherever a suitable place can be spared. It bears hard 
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prnning back with impunity^ and succeeds in any light, 
rich, loamy soil. 

S, Dulcamara. — Bitter Sweet, and Woody Nightshade. 
This is a native plant, and one of great beauty when seen 
clambering over a fence or bank. It has long, flexuous 
stems, and large clusters of purple flowers, which are 
rendered aU the more conspicuous by the showy yellow 
anthers. The scarlet fruit is very effective. It sometimes, 
as in Regent's Park, London, rises to a height of 16 feet, 
with woody stems fully an inch in diameter. 

S. jASMiNoiDES, with its pure-white flowers and yellow 
stamens, is valuable for wall purposes. 



Sophora (Leguminosas)^ 

SoPHORA JAPONiOA (syti Styphnolobivm ja/pcmicvm). — 
Chinese or Japanese Pagoda-tree. China and Japan, 1768. 
A large deciduous tree, with elegant pinnate foliage, 
and clusters of small greenish-white flowers produced in 
September. Leaves dark-green, and composed of about 
eleven leaflets. S. japonica pendula is one of the most 
constant of weeping trees, and valuable for planting 
in certain well-chosen spots on the lawn or in the 
park. 

S. TBTRAPTEBA. — New Zealand, 1772. This requires 
protection in any but favoured situations. It is a valuable 
species, having numerous leaflets, and bearing racemes of 
very showy yellow flowers. S. tetraptera microphylla is 
a smaller-leaved variety, with ten to forty pairs of leaflets, 
and is known in gardens under the names of Edwardsia 
Macnabiana and E. tatraptera microphylla. Sandy loam 
and wall protection are necessities. 

Sorfaus« Sec Pyrus* 
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Spartium (Leguminosae)« 

Spaetitjm junceum {syn S. acuiifoliwm), — Spanish, or 
Rush Broom. Mediterranean region and Canary Isles, 
1548. This resembles our common Broom, but the 
slender Bush-like branches are not angular, and usually 
destitute of leaves. The fragrant yellow flowers are 
produced abundantly in racemes, and when at their best 
impart to the shrub a very striking and beautiful ap- 
pearance. For planting in poor, sandy or gravelly soils, 
or amongst stones and shingle, and where only a very 
limited number of shrubs could be got to grow, the 
Spanish Broom will be found an excellent and valuable 
plant It is a native of Southern Europe, and is quite 
hardy all over the country. Propagated from seed. 

Spiraea (Rosaceae)« See Neillia and Exochorda« 

Spirea arbuscula. — Washington, 1897. This is an 
alpine shrub, with erect, wiry stems, and small, compact 
corymbs of the brightest rosy-red flowers. 

S. BELLA. — Pretty-flowered Spirsea. Himalayas, 1820. 
The reddish stems of this rather tall-growing species are 
of interest, and render the plant distinct. Leaves ovate, 
acute, and serrated, and tormentose beneath. Flowers in 
spreading corymbs, of a very beautiful rose colour, and at 
their best from the middle of May till the middle of June. 
S. bella alba has white flowers. 

S. Blumel — Blume's SpirsBa. Japan. This is a 
Japanese species, growing 4 feet or 5 feet high, with 
small, ovate, bluntly-pointed leaves, and white flowers 
arranged in compact terminal cymes. It is a good and 
worthy species for ornamental planting. 

S. BULLATA {syn 8. crispifolia). — Japan. This will ever 
be accounted valuable for the rock garden, owing to its 
very dwarf habit and extreme floriferousness. It bears 
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tiny bnnches of bright rose-coloured flowers^ and these 
look all the more charming owing to the miniature size of 
the shrub^ its average height being about 12 inches. A 
very interesting and valuable rock shrub, and one that 
no doubt about its perfect hardihood need be entertained. 

S. OANA. — Hoary-leaved SpirsBa. Croatia, 1825. This 
is a small, spreading shrub that rarely rises to more than 
18 inches in height, with small, ovate, hoary leaves, and 
pretty white flowers arranged in corymbs. For rockwork 
planting it is one of the most valuable species, growing 
freely and producing its showy flowers in abundance. 
Quite hardy. 

S. OANTONiBNSis {syn S. Beevesiana). — Reeve's SpirsBa. 
Japan, 1843. An evergreen or sub-evergreen species, 
growing 3 feet high, with lanceolate leaves on long foot- 
stalks, and large, pure-white flowers arranged in terminal 
corymbs and placed on long peduncles. 

S. CHAM-asDRiFOLiA (syu S. ceanothifolio) . — Germander- 
leaved Spiraea. South-Eastern Europe to Japan, 1789. 
Grows about a yard high, with ovate, pubescent leaves, 
and white flowers. It varies widely in the shape and size 
of leaves. S. chamsedrifolia ulmifolia (Elm-leaved Spiraea), 
a twiggy shrub, 3 feet high, with broad leaves and white 
flowers, is from Siberia. S. chamsedrifolia crataegifolia 
(Hawthorn-leaved Spiraea) is of stout, half-erect growth, 
with rather stiff glaucous leaves that are oval in shape, and 
bright-red or pink flowers in fastigiate panicles. From 
Siberia (1790), and flowering at mid-summer. 

S. DBCUMBENS (syn S. nana). — Decumbent Spiraea. TyroL 
This is the smallest-growing of the shrubby Spiraeas, rarely 
attaining to a greater height than 12 inches. It is a neat 
growing plant, with small oval leaves and white peduncu- 
late flowers. For planting on the rockwork or in the front 
line of the shrubbery this is an invaluable shrub, and 
soon forms a neat and pretty specimen. It is perfectly 
hardy. 
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S. DISCOLOR AKLEFOiiiA (syti S. cvrimfolia). — White Beam- 
leaved Spiraea. North- West America, 1827. This forms a 
dense, erect shrub about 6 feet high, with elliptic-oblong 
leaves, and clothed beneath with a whitish tomentum. 
The flowers are in large, terminal, slender-stalked panicles, 
and white or yellowish-white. It is one of the handsomest 
species in cultivation, the neat and yet not stiff habit, and 
pretty, plume-like tufts of nodding flowers making it a 
general favourite with the cultivators of hardy shrubs. 
Flowers about mid-summer. In rich soils, and where 
partially shaded from cold winds, it thrives best. 

S. DouGLAsn. — Douglas's Spirsea. North- West America. 
This has long, obovate-lanceolate leaves, that are white 
with down on the under surface, and bears dense, oblong, 
terminal panicles of rosy flowers. S. Douglasii Nobleana 
(Noble's Spiraea) is a variety of great beauty, growing about 
a yard high, with large leaves often 4 inches long, and 
looser panicles of purple-red flowers. Flowering in July. 
The variety was introduced from California in 1859. 

S. FissA. Split-leaved Spiraea. Mexico, 1889. A stout, 
erect-growing shrub, about 8 feet high, with rather small 
leaves, angular, downy branches, and long, loose, terminal 
panicles of small and greenish-white flowers. The leaves 
are wedge-shaped at the base, and when young have the 
lateral incisions split into a pair of unequal and very sharp 
teeth. Flowering in May and June. In the South and 
West of England it thrives best. 

S. Henryl — Of recent introduction, this is a promising 
species with ovate leaves and densely produced small 
white flowers. It is of Chinese origin, and is doing well in 
a sandy loam and warm position. 

S. HYPERiciFOLiA {syu S. fiagellato). — Asia Minor, 1640. 
A wiry twiggy shrub, fully 4 feet high, with entire leaves, 
and small white flowers produced in umbels at the tips 
of the last year's shoots. It is a pretty and desirable 
species. 
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S. JAPONiOA {synB S. caUosa and 8. Fortunei). — Japanese 
Spirssa. China and Japan^ 1859. This is a robust species 
about a yard high, with large lanceolate leaves, and small, 
rosy-red flowers arranged in corymbose heads. Flowering 
at mid-summer. There are several fine varieties of this 
species, including S. japonica alba, a compact bush about 
a foot high with white flowers ; S. japonica rubra differs 
from the type in having dark-red flowers; S. japonica 
splendens is a free-flowering dwarf plant, with peach- 
coloured flowers, and suitable for forcing ; and S. japonica 
superba has dark rose-red flowers. S. Bumalda is a 
closely allied form, if not a mere variety of S. japonica ; 
it is of dwarf habit, with dark reddish-purple flowers. 

S. LiBViaATA (syns S, altaicensis and 8. altaica). — Smooth 
Spirsea. Siberia, 1774. A stout, spreading shrub about 
a yard high, with large, oblong-lanceolate, smooth, and 
stalkless leaves. The white flowers are arranged in race- 
mose panicles, and produced in May. 

S. LiNDLBYANA. — Liudloy's SpirsBa. Himalayas. A 
handsome, tall-growing species, growing from 6 feet to 
8 feet high, with very large pinnate leaves and pretty 
white flowers in large terminal panicles. It is the largest- 
leaved Spiraea in cultivation, and forms a stately, hand- 
some specimen, which produces its showy flowers in great 
quantities. Flowering at the end of summer. 

S. MEDIA {sym 8. confusa and 8. oblongifolia). — Northern 
Asia, etc. The pure-white flowers of this species are very 
freely produced in corymbs along the shoots of the previous 
season during the months of June and July. The lanceolate, 
elliptic leaves are serrate, or the smaller ones toothed near 
the apex only. Within the past few years the species has 
been brought into prominence for forcing purposes, for 
which it is admirably suited. It forms an upright, branching 
bush usually about 3 feet high, and is best known under 
the name of S. confusa. 

S. PBUNiFoiiiA. — China and Japan, 1845. A twiggy- 
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branched shrub, growing 4 feet or 5 feet high, with oval, 
Plum-like leaves and white flowers. There is a double- 
flowering variety named S. prunifolia flore-pleno, which is 
both distinct and beautiful. 

S. ROTUNDiFOLiA. — ^Rouud-leaved SpirsBa. Cashmere, 
1839. A slender-branched shrub, having downy shoots 
and round, blunt leaves, flowering in July. 

S. SALiciFoiiiA. — ^Willow-leaved SpirsBa. Europe, and 
naturalized in Britain. An erect-growing, densely-branclied 
shrub, with smooth shoots, which usually spring directly 
from the ground. Leaves large, lanceolate, smooth, doubly 
serrated, and produced plentifully. Flowers red or rose- 
coloured, and arranged in short, thyrsoid panicles. It flowers 
in July and August. S. salicifolia camea has flesh- 
coloured flowers ; S. salicifolia paniculata has white flowers ; 
and S. salicifolia grandiflora has pink flowers as large 
again as the type. S. salicifolia alpestris (Mountain 
Spiraea) grows fully 2 feet high, with lanceolate, finely- 
toothed leaves and loose, terminal panicles of pink or 
red flowers. From Siberia, and flowering in autumn. 
S. salicifolia latifolia {syn S. carpinifolia), the Hornbeam- 
leaved Spiraea, is a white-flowered variety, with leaves 
resembling those of the Hornbeam. From North America. 

S. soRBiPOLiA. — Sorbus-leaved Spiraea. Siberia, 1759. 
A handsome, stout species, 4 feet high, with large, pinnate, 
bright-green leaves, and small, white, sweetly-scented 
flowers produced in thyrsoid panicles. 

S. THUNBBBGn. — Thunberg's Spiraea. Japan. The white 
flowers of this species smell somewhat like those of the 
Hawthorn, and are freely produced on the leafless, twiggy 
stems in March or early in April, according to the state of 
the weather. They are borne in axillary clusters from buds 
developed in the previous autumn, and are very welcome in 
spring, long before the others come into bloom. The bush 
varies from 1 foot to 8 feet high, and is clothed with 
linear-lanceolate, sharply serrated leaves. 
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S. TOMBNTOSA. — TomentosG Spiraea. North America, 
1736. This species grows 2 feet or 8 feet high, has rusty 
tomentose shoots and leaves, and large, dense, compound 
spikes of showy red flowers. Flowering in summer. 

S. TRiLOBATA {syu S. triloba). — Three-lobed Spirssa. 
Altaian Alps, 1801. This is a distinct species with hori- 
zontally arranged branches, small, roundish, three-lobed 
leaves, and white flowers arranged in umbel-like corymbs. 
It flowers in May, and is quite hardy. 

S. UMBBOSA (Shady Spiraea) and S. expaksa (Expanded- 
flowered Spiraea), the former from Northern India and the 
latter from Nepaul, are well suited for planting in some- 
what shady situations, and are very ornamental species. 
The first-mentioned grows about a foot high, with rather 
large leaves, and cymes of white flowers on long, slender 
footstalks ; while S. expansa has pink flowers, and lance- 
olate, coarsely serrated leaves. 

There are other valuable-flowering kinds, such as 
S. capitata, with ovate leaves and white flowers ; S. 
pikowiensis, a rare species with white flowers; S. cunei- 
folia, with wedge-shaped leaves and panicles of pretty 
white flowers; and S.vacciniaefolia, a dwarf-growing species, 
with small ovate, serrulated leaves and showy, pure-white 
flowers. S. betulifolia and S. chamaedrifolia flexuosa are 
worthy forms of free growth and bearing white flowers. 
The Spiraeas succeed in almost any garden soil, probably 
preferring a rich, sandy loam. 



Stachyurus (Tcrnstromiaccae). 

Stachyueus PBiBCOx. — China and Japan. A little- 
known but beautiful deciduous shrub of medium height, 
with ovate-lanceolate leaves 4 inches to 6 inches long, and 
long, drooping racemes of pale-yellow flowers produced in 
early March. Peaty loam and an open situation. 
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Staphylea (Sapindaceae)« 

Staphtlea GOLomoA. — Golehican Bladder Nat. Cau- 
casus. This is a very distinct shrub, about 6 feet high, 
with large clusters of showy white flowers. Being quite 
hardy, and very ornamental, this species is worthy the 
attention of planters. 

S. CouLOMBiEBi (1887) is a garden variety intermediate 
between S. Golchica and S. pinnata, and differing from the 
former in its more globular flowers and later period of 
flowering. 

S. piNNATA. — Job's Tears, or St. Anthony's Nut. South 
Europe. This is a straggling shrub, from 6 feet to 8 feet 
high, with white, racemose flowers, succeeded by bladder- 
like capsules. 

S. TBiPOLiA. — North America, 1640. This is distin- 
guished by its large white flowers and trifoliate leaves. 
It is the American Bladder Nut, but, like the latter, can 
hardly be included amongst ornamental plants. 

All the Bladder Nuts grow freely in good light, dampish 
loam. 

Stauntonia (Berberideae)« 

Stauntonia hexaphylla. — China and Japan, 1876. 
This evergreen twining shrub is not to be generally recom- 
mended, it requiring wall protection even in Southern 
England. The leaves are deep green and pinnate, while 
the greenish-white flowers are fragrant, and produced in 
the beginning of summer. Soil warm and light. 

S. LATIFOLIA. See HoLBCEIiLIA. 

Stephanandra (Rosaceae). 

Stephanandba flexuosa. — Japan. This is a desirable 
shrub of somewhat procumbent growth, with neatly- 
toothed leaves and producing an abundance of small 
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white flowers. It grows well in peaty loam, and is 
deciduous. 

S. Tanaejs is not of equal floral beauty with the 
former, these being of a greenish tinge, while the leaves 
are of larger size. 



Stuartia (Ternstromiaceas)* 

Stuartu pbntagyna (syn Malachodend/ron di)atum). — 
North America, 1785. This differs only from the S. vir- 
ginica in haying five distinct styles, hence the name. 
Under very favourable circumstances this is the taller 
growing species, and the leaves and flowers are larger. 
The leaves are oval and the flowers crimson coloured. 

S. pseudo-Camellia {syn S. grandiflora). — Japan, 1879. 
This differs from the others in the flowers being rather 
larger, 2 inches to 8 inches across, and of a purer white, 
and supplied with yellow instead of red stamens. The 
foliage tint in autumn is exceedingly showy. It is quite 
hardy in Southern England and Ireland at least. 

S. viRGiNiOA (syn S. ma/rylcmdAca). — North America, 
1743. This is a handsome, free-growing shrub, of often 
10 feet in height, with large, creamy-white flowers that 
are rendered aU the more conspicuous by the crimson-red 
stamens. The flowers — ^like those of a single Rose, and 
fully 2^ inches across — are produced in May. Quite 
hardy, as many fine specimens in some of our old English 
gardens will point out. 

Though, perhaps, rather exacting in their require- 
ments, the Stuartias may be very successfully grown if 
planted in light, moist, peaty earth, and where they will 
be screened from cold, cutting winds. 



StyphnoIobium« See Sophora« 
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Styrax (Styraccae)* 

Stybax amebioaka and S. pulyebulekta are not com- 
monly cultivatedy being far less showy than the Japanese 
species. They bear white flowers. 

S. oBASSiA. — Japan, 1888. A beautiful flowering species, 
with large, rounded leaves, which are often 8 inches 
across, the sweetly-scented white flowers being plentifully 
produced in drooping racemes. They are all readily 
cultivated. 

S. OFFICINALIS. — Storax. Levant, 1597. This is a 
small, deciduous shrub, with ovate leaves, and short 
racemes of pretty pure-white flowers. A not very hardy 
species, and only second-rate as an ornamental flowering 
shrub. 

S. SEBRULATA viRGATA {syn S. japonico). — Japanese 
Storax. Japan. A neat-habited and dense-growing shrub, 
with pretty white flowers that are neatly set off by the 
showy yellow stamens. It is an extremely pretty shrub, 
with long, slender, much-branched shoots, furnished with 
ovate leaves, and deliciously-scented, snow-white, bell- 
shaped flowers, produced for nearly the full length of the 
shoots. So far, this shrub of recent introduction has 
proved quite hardy. S. serrulata variegata is a well- 
marked and constant form. A light soil is necessary for 
their cultivation. 

Symphoria« See Symphoricarpus* 

Symphoricarpus (Caprifoliaceae)* 

Symphobicarpus occidentalis. — ^Wolf Berry. North 
America. This species has larger and more freely pro- 
duced pinky-white flowers and smaller fruit than the 
commonly cultivated plant. 
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S. RACBMOsus {syn Symphoria racemosm). — Snowberry, 
North America, 1817. One of the commonest shrubs in 
English gardens, with small, oval, entire leaves, and neat 
little racemes of pretty pink flowers, succeeded by the 
familiar snow-white berries, and for which the shrub is so 
remarkable. 

S. VULGARIS. — Coral Berry, Common St. Peter's Wort. 
North America, 1780. This is readily distinguished by its 
small red and yellow flowers, and &eely produced coral 
berries. There is a very neat and much-sought-after 
variety, having conspicuous green and yellow leaves, and 
named S. vulgaris foliis variegatis. 

The Snowberries are of no great value as ornamental 
shrubs, but owing to their succeeding well in the very 
poorest and stoniest of soils, and beneath the shade and 
drip of trees, are to be recommended for cultivation. 
They grow and spread freely, and are therefore useful 
where unchecked and rampant shrub growth is desirable. 



Symplocos (Styracaceae)* 

Symplocos japonica {ayn S. lucida). A small-growing 
and not very desirable species from Japan (1850), with 
pale-yellow flowers and obovate-elliptic leaves which are 
2 inches long. 

S. TiNOTORiA. — Sweet-leaf, or Horse Sugar. South 
United States, 1780. This is a small-growing shrub, with 
clusters of fragrant yellow flowers, and leaves 4 inches to 
5 inches long. It is not very hardy unless planted against 
a sheltered and sunny wall. 



Syringa (Oleaceae)* 

Sybdyga ohinensis {syns S. dvina and 8. rothomagensis). 
— ^BoueUi or Chinese Lilac. A plant of small growth, with 
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narrow leaves and reddish-yiolet flowers. It is said to 
have been raised by M. Yarin, of the Botanic Garden, 
Rouen, as a hybrid between S. vulgaris and 8. persica, 1795. 

S. Emodi. — Himalayas, 1840. This is a desirable 
species, that forms a stout bush or small tree, with oblong, 
reticulately-veined leaves, and erect, dense panicles of 
white flowers that are sometimes lilac tinged. The flowers 
are strongly scented, and borne in great profusion late 
in the season. There is a variegated form, S. Emodi 
variegata, and another named S. Emodi villosa, both good 
varieties. 

S. JAPONiOA {syns S. amv/rensis and Ligiistrina amwrensia). 
— Japan. This is of recent introduction, and is a decided 
acquisition, producing in summer large and dense clusters 
of creamy-white flowers. It is a very desirable species, 
and though coming from Japan seems to be perfectly 
hardy. 

S. JosiE^A, Josika's Lilac, is of Hungarian origin 
(1885), and is so totally different from the others as to be 
well worthy of special attention. It rarely exceeds 6 feet 
in height, with dark-green, wrinkled leaves, and erect 
spikes of pale-mauve flowers. 

S. PEBSiOA. — Persian Lilac. Persia, 1640. This is 
a distinct small-growing species, with slender, straight 
branches, and lilac or white flowers produced in small 
clusters. The form bearing white flowers is named S. 
persica alba ; and there is one with neatly divided foliage 
called S. persica laciniata. 

S. VULGARIS. — Common Lilac, or Pipe Tree. Persia and 
Hungary, 1597. This is one of the commonest and most 
highly praised of English garden shrubs, and one that 
has given rise, either by natural variation or by crossing 
with other species, to a great number of superior forms. 
The following include the best and most ornamental of 
the numerous varieties : alba, pure-white flowers ; alba- 
grandiflora, very large clusters of white flowers; alba- 
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magna^ and alba yirginalis, both good white-flowering 
forms ; Dr. Lindley, large clusters of reddish-lilac flowers ; 
Charles X., purplish-lilac flowers, but white when forced ; 
Souvenir De Ludwig Spath, with massive clusters of 
richly coloured flowers; Glorie de Moulins, Marie Le- 
grange, Noisetteana, Duchesse de Nemours, and Yallet- 
tiana, all beautiful flowering forms that are well worthy of 
cultivation, and of the simplest growth. 

The double-flowered varieties, for which we are much 
indebted to M. Victor Lemoine, of Nancy, are fast gaining 
favour with cultivators in this country, and rightly, too, 
for they include several very handsome, full flowered 
forms. The following are best known : — 

S. vulgaris Alphonse Lavallee, with full double red 

flowers, changing to mauve. 
,, Charles Joly, dark red. 

„ Condorcet, blue and white. 

„ Dr. Masters, lilac. 

„ Emile Lemoine, mauve-pink, suffused with 

white ; very handsome. 
„ La Tour d'Auvergne, mauve shaded with 

rose. A beautiful and very dark 

coloured form. 
„ Lemoinei, nearly resembling our common 

species, but with full double flowers. 
„ Leon Simon, light pink, mauve shaded. 

„ Madame Lemoine, the finest form, bearing 

very large pure-white double flowers. 
„ Michael Buchner, rosy lilac. 

„ President Carnot> pale lilac, white centres. 

„ Virginite, whitish pink, nearly white when 

fully expanded. 

President Grevy is one of the same beautiful group. 
The blooms are large, double, and produced in very 
m^8siv^ clusters^ and of a light bluish-lilac tint, when 
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forced almost white. The first of this group, S. vulgaris 
Lemoinei, was sent out about 1884, and was then awarded 
a certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
range in colouring of these Lilacs is rather confined, so 
that the various forms resemble one another in no small 
degree, particularly when the flowers are opened under 
glass. From the large size of the flower bunches, and the 
individual flowers being double, they are all of great 
beauty, and being quite hardy still further enhances their 
value for outdoor gardening purposes. 

The Lilacs grow freely in any soil of fair quality, but 
a free, rich, and not too dry loam, would seem to suit the 
majority of these plants best. 

The Philadelphus or Mock Orange is frequently but 
erroneously called Syringa. 

Tamarix (Tamariscineae)« 

Tamaeix gallica {syn T. anglica). — Common Tamarisk. 
India to Europe. This shrub often in favoured maritime 
places reaches to a height of fully 10 feet, with long and 
slender branches, and spikes of pretty, rosy-pink flowers 
produced at the end of summer. For seaside planting, 
it is an invaluable shrub, and on account of its feathery 
appearance and wealth of showy flowers is well worthy of 
being included in our list of ornamental and useful shrubs. 

T. PABViFLORA (syus T. africatia and T. tetrandra), 
South-Eastern Europe and Levant, is nearly allied to T. 
gallica, with white, pinky-tinged flowers. Other species 
are T. chinensis, a graceful, hardy shrub, with long spikes 
of pink flowers; and T. Odessana (Odessa, 1891), with 
reddish bark and compound racemes of flowers. 

The Tamarisks thrive best in sandy soil and a maritime 
situation. 

Tasmannia* See Drimys* 
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Tecoma (Bignoniaceae)« 

Tecoma grandiflora {syn Bignonia grandiflora), from 
China and Japan (1800), is not so hardy as T. radicans, 
although in certain maritime districts it succeeds fairly 
well. The flowers are very attractive, being of a rich 
orange-scarlet, and produced in drooping clusters. Both 
foliage and flowers are larger than those of T. radicans. 
It wants a warm, sunny wall, and light, rich, well-drained 
soil, and if only for the lovely flowers it is well worthy of 
coddling and good treatment. 

T. RADiCANS (syn Bign(mia radicans), — Trumpet Flower. 
North America, 1640. An old occupant of our gardens 
and one of the most beautiful wall plants in cultivation. 
It is a tall climber, of sometimes fully 20 feet in height, 
with graceful pinnate leaves, and handsome trumpet- 
shaped scarlet-red flowers that are at their best about 
mid-summer, though the period of flowering extends over 
a considerable length of time. The stems are long, 
twisted, and wiry, and like those of the Ivy send out roots 
at the joints and so fasten the plant in position. Few 
climbing plants are more attractive than the Trumpet 
Flower, and being hardy in most parts of the country, 
and free of growth, is to be recommended for covering 
walls and arches, or similar structures. T. radicans 
major is of more robust growth than the species, with 
larger foliage and paler flowers. The orange-scarlet 
flowers are produced in terminal corymbs. Any well- 
drained loam will suit the Tecoma. 

Tcucrium (Labiateae)* 

Teucrium frutioans. — South Europe, 1869. This is 
an evergreen shrub, about a yard in height, with entire, 
ovate leaves that are rufescent beneath, and blue flowers. 
It requires a sheltered site and good garden loam. 
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Thermopsis. See Piptanthus« 
Tilia (Tiliace«). 

TnJA VULGARIS {syns T. europcea and T. intermedia). — 
Lime, or Linden Tree. Europe, Caucasus, and naturalised 
in Britain. Probably none of tiie Limes would be included 
in a list of ornamental flowering trees and shrubs, still 
that they are of great interest and beauty even in that 
state cannot be denied. The common species as well as 
its numerous varieties have sweetly-scented, yellowish* 
white flowers in terminal cymes, and are, though 
individually small, highly ornamental when fully de- 
veloped. Other species of great interest when in flower 
are T. alba (9yn T. argentea), Silver Lime (Eastern Europe, 
1767) ; T. petiolaris, a curious and beautiful species ; and 
T. euchlora. 

The various species and varieties of Lime succeed well 
in almost any class of soil, but rich loam on sand is 
considered the most suitable for their perfect development. 



Trachelospermum (Apocynaceae)* 

Trachelospesmum jasminoides (syn Rhynchospermwm 
jasminoides). — Japan. This is a half-hardy climbing 
shrub, with glossy-green leaves and a plentiful supply 
of white, sweet-scented flowers at midsummer. In the 
South of England and Ireland it has proved quite hardy, 
but northwards it suffers from frost and long-continued 
cold winds. It is an interesting creeper which fastens 
itself to a wall or building by aerial roots somewhat 
after the fashion of the common Ivy. Very good soil 
would seem to suit it. 
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Trochodendron (Magnoliaceae)* 

Tbochodbndbon abalioides. — Japan (1894, or before). A 
distinct small-growing tree with large evergreen leaves that 
vary &om 4 inches to 5 inches in length and, when well 
established, bearing both flowers and fruit in this country. 
The flowers are green and star-like in shape. We have 
found it somewhat difficult to deal with, but in several 
parts of England, the warmer and more sheltered, it has 
become quite established. 

Ulex (Leguminoseae)« 

Ulex EUBOPJBus. — Furze, Gorse, or Whin. This pretty 
native shrub needs no description, suffice it to say that it 
is one of the handsomest flowering species in cultivation. 
U. europsBus flore-pleno (Double-flowered Gorse) is even 
more beautiful than the species, the wealth of golden 
flowers almost hiding the plant from view. U. europseus 
strictus (Irish Furze) is of more erect and slender growth, 
and less rigid than the common species. 

U. NANUS. — ^Dwarf Gorse, Cat Whin, and Tam Furze. 
This differs considerably from the common plant, not only 
in stature, but in the time of flowering. In this species 
the bracts at the calyx base are small compared with 
those of U. europsBUs, while the smaller flowers are 
produced during summer, and when not a bloom is to be 
found on its supposed parent. It is of dense growth, the 
tallest stems rarely rising from the ground to a greater 
height than about 15 inches. 

All the Furze family succeed admirably in the poorest 
of soil; indeed, a dry gravelly bank would seem to be 
thefr favourite haunt. 

Vaccinium (Vacciniaceae)^ 

Vaccinium coeymbosum. — Canada to Carolina and 
Georgia, 1765. This is one of the most beautiful and 
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showy species, with dense clusters of small, pinky 
flowers. 

V. Erythrocarpum. — A branching shrub, about a yard 
high, with deciduous leaves, flesh-coloured flowers, and 
dark-red fruit. 

V. Myrtillus.— Whortleberry, Bilberry, Blackberry, 
and Blueberry. A native plant, with angular stems, 
ovate-toothed leaves, and pinky-white flowers, succeeded 
by bright, bluish-black berries. 

P. PENNSYLVANicuM. — Ncw England to Virginia, 1772. 
This has rather inconspicuous flowers, and is of greatest 
value for the autumnal foliage tints. 

V. Vitis-Idea (Cowberry, Flowering Box, or Brawlins), 
a native species, has racemose flowers and red berries. 

Other species that might be included are V. canadense, 
V. stamineum, V. frondosum, V. ligustrifolium, and V. 
hirsutum, the latter remarkable for the brick-red colour 
of the whole plant in autumn. 

The various species of Yaccinium are of dwarf or 
procumbent gro\{|h, and only suitable for planting in 
beds, or on rockwork, where they will not be lost sight of. 
They thrive best in soil of a peaty nature. 



Verbena* See Lippia« 

Veronica (Scrophularineae)* 

Veronica pinguifolia. — New Zealand, 1870. This is 
one of the hardiest species, but it is of low growth, and 
only suitable for alpine gardening. It is a dwarf spreading 
shrub, with intensely glaucous leaves and white flowers. 

V. Traversii. — New Zealand, 1873. This may be con- 
sidered as one of the few species of hardy Veronicas. It 
grows about 4 feet high, with deep-green leaves arranged 
in rows, and white flowers, produced late in summer. It 
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is a very free-growing shrub, of perfect hardihood, and one 
of, if not the best for general planting. 

The above two species are, so far as is at present 
known, the hardiest in cultivation, although there are 
many kinds that will succeed well under very favourable 
conditions, and particularly when planted by the seaside. 

I Other half-hardy species might include Y. salicifolia 

i (Willow-leaved Veronica), with long, narrow leaves, and 

white or purplish flowers; V. ligustrifolia (Privet-leaved 
Veronica), with spikes of feathery-white flowers ; V. speciosa, 

I with erect spikes of purplish-blue flowers ; and V. Ander- 

soni, a hybrid form, with spikes of bluish-violet flowers. 

I V. hulkeana is another desirable species. 

The dwarf or alpine species might include V. cupres- 
soides, with Cypress-like foliage, V. Lyallii, V. camosula, 
and others, but such hardly come within our scope. 
The Veronicas thrive best in light, loamy soil 

Viburnum (Caprifoliaceae)* 

ViBUKNiJM AGEBiFOLiuM. — Dockmackie. New England to 
Carolina, 1736. This is one of the handsomest members 
of the family, being of slender growth and compact and 
neat in habit. It grows to fully 4 feet in height, and is 
well supplied with neatly three-lobed leaves, these in the 
autumn turning to a deep crimson. The white or yellowish- 
white flowers, too, are highly ornamental, being borne in 
fair-sized clusters. It is a very desirable and beautiful 
plant, quite hardy, and of free growth in any fairly 
rich soil. 

V. AwAFUKii. — Japan, 1842. This is another rare and 
beautiful plant, of neat habit, and bearing an abundance 
of showy white flowers, that are, however, seldom produced 
in this country. 

V. Cablesh. — Corea, 1902. This is a recently introduced 
species with ovate leaves upwards of 2 inches long, with 
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toothed margins, and covered on both surfaces with a soft 
pubescence. The flowers, which are produced in May^ are 
of a leathery texture, white inside, but pink on the outer 
surface, and deliciously perfumed. In peat and loam it 
thrives at £ew, and in a fully exposed situation. 

V. OASsmoiDBB (syn V. pyrifolium). — North America, 
1761, is a swamp-loving species, with thick, coriaceous 
leaves 2 inches long, and flat cymes of white or yellowish- 
white flowers. 

V. DAHUMCUM. — ^Dahuria, 1785. This is a charming 
hardy species, which in May and June is covered with 
numerous umbels of showy white flowers. It forms a 
rather spreading bush 6 feet or 8 feet high, with grey 
downy branches and neat foliage. The berries are oval- 
oblong, red at first, but becoming black and faintly scented 
when folly ripe. 

V. DBNTATUM. — ^AjTowwood. A native of the United 
States, 1768. This can be recommended as a distinct and 
beautiful shrub, with cymes of white flowers that are 
produced in plenty. The leaves are dark green, smooth, 
and shining, and strongly veined, while the bark is ash- 
coloured, and the berries bright blue. 

Y. FUROATUH. — Japan. This species has unusually large 
leaves, which assume a scarlet tint in autumn. 

V. Lantana. — ^Wayfaring Tree. Europe (Britain). This 
is a native species of large bush, or almost tree growth, 
with rugose, oblong, serrulated leaves, and large, flat 
cymes of white flowers appearing in May and June. The 
whole tree is usually covered with a scaly tomentum, while 
the fruit is a black flattened drupe. 

V. Lbntago. — Sheepberry and Sweet Viburnum. North 
America, 1761. This resembles our native Y. Lantana, 
with dense clusters of white blossoms succeeded by black 
berries. 

V. MACROOBPHALUM {syu F. FoTttmei). — China, 1844. 
This is a beautifal species, but one that cannot be depended 
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on as hardy enough to withstand our most severe winters. 
It has very large heads or panicles of white neutral flowers. 
Against a sunny wall and in a cosy nook it may occasion- 
ally be found doing fairly well, but it is not to be generally 
recommended. 

V. Nudum. — American Withe Rod. Canada to Georgia, 
17S2. This is also worthy of being included in a selection 
of these shrubs. 

V. Opulus. — Guelder Rose. A native shrub of great 
beauty, whether in foliage, flower, or fruit. The leaves are 
variously lobed or deeply toothed, large and handsome, and 
the flower heads of good size, flat, and composed of a 
number of small flowers, the outer only being sterile. 
Individually the flowers are dull and inconspicuous, 
but being produced in amazing quantity they have a very 
pleasing and efiective appearance. The great bunches of 
clear pinky berries render a fair-sized plant particularly 
handsome and attractive, and for which alone, as also 
beauty of autumnal foliage, the shrub is well worthy of 
extensive culture. It grows fully 15 feet high, and may 
frequently be seen as much through. V. Opulus sterilis 
(Snowball Tree) is one of the commonest occupants of our 
shrubberies, and a decidedly ornamental flowering shrub. 
The large, almost globular flower heads hanging from every 
branch tip are too well known to require description, and 
have made the shrub one of the most popular in ornamental 
planting. 

Y. PAUoiFLOBUM is a native of cold, moist woods from 
Labrador to Alaska, and may best be described as a mmia- 
ture V. Opulus. It rarely grows more than 4 feet high, 
with small cymes of flowers, that are devoid of the neutral 
flowers of that species. 

Y. puoATUM, from Japan, 1846, is another very beauti- 
ful and desirable shrub, of rather dwarf, spreading growth, 
and having the leaves deeply wrinkled, plaited, and serrated 
on the margins. The flowers resemble those of the 
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commonly cultivated species, but they are rather larger, 
and of a purer white. It is a decidedly ornamental shrub, 
of easy growth in any good soil and where not exposed to 
cold winds. This has been referred to as Y. tomentosum 
by some writers. 

V. PRUNiFOLiuM, New England to Carolina, 1731, with 
Plum-like leaves, and pretty white flowers, is another free- 
growing and beautiful North American species. 

V. PYRiFOLiuM. — ^Pear-leaved Viburnum. Pennsylvania 
to New Jersey, 1812. This is a rarely seen, but very 
ornamental species, with oval-shaped, finely-toothed leaves 
that are borne on short, slightly-winged stalks about half 
an inch long. Flowers sweetly scented, white, and in 
broad corymbs, the feathery appearance of the long, 
projecting stamens, each tipped with a golden anther, adding 
considerably to the beauty of the flowers. 

V. RHYTiDOPHTLLUM. — This is a ucw Wayfaring Tree, 
which has been introduced by Messrs. J. Yeitch and Sons, 
Chelsea, from China. It is of bold habit of growth with 
large leaves entirely different from anything we have seen 
before. They are opposite, oblong, 4 inches to 8 inches 
in length, and 2 inches to 8 inches in width, very much 
wrinkled, dark green and shining above. The under-surface 
is covered with a rusty grey tomentum. The flowers are 
produced in large flattened bunches terminating the stems 
and give rise to berries that are first red, then black 
and shining. A plant about 7 feet high and 6 feet wide 
was shown by the above firm, and received a first-class 
certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society. 

V. SDBBOLDi {syn F. reUcvlatum\ from Japan, is a worthy 
species with opposite dark-green leaves and freely-pro- 
duced flowers. 

V. TiNus.— Laurustinus. South Europe, 1596. So 
commonly cultivated a shrub needs no description here, 
sufficient to say that the handsome evergreen foliage and 
pretty pinky-white flowers assign to it a first position 
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amongst hardy ornamental flowering shrubs. V. Tinus 
strictum has darker foliage than the species, is more 
upright, rather more hardy, but not so profuse in the 
bearing of flowers. V. Tinus lucidum (Glossy-leaved 
Laurustinus), of the several varieties of Laurustinus, has 
the largest foliage, finest flowers, and altogether is of the 
most robust growth. It is, unfortunately, not very hardy, 
probably in that respect not even equalling the parent 
plant. Usually it does not flower freely, neither are 
the flowers produced so early as in the species, but 
individually they are much larger. It is of tall growth, 
and rarely forms the neat dense bush, for which the 
common shrub is so admired. V. Tinus rotundifolium has 
rounded leaves ; and Y. Tinus rotundifolium variegatum 
has irregularly variegated leaves. 

V. TOMENTOSUM Mariesi is a very floriferous and desirable 
variety of the less beautiful species V. tomentosum with 
cream-white, sterile flowers. 

V. UTILE (China, 1880) is another desirable new species 
that would appear to be perfectly hardy in this country. 

Any free, loamy soil will suit their wants. 

Vinca (Apocyneae)* 

ViNOA MAJOR. — Band-plant, Cut-finger, and Larger 
Periwinkle. Europe (Britain). For trailing over tree- 
stumps or rockwork this pretty evergreen shrub has a 
distinctive value, the bright-green leaves and showy deep- 
blue flowers rendering it both conspicuous and ornamental. 
Y. major elegantissima is a decided variety, the leaves 
being neatly and evenly variegated, and making the plant 
of great value for bank or rockwork decoration, while V, 
major alba has white flowers. 

V. MINOR. — ^Lesser Periwinkle. This is of much smaller 
growth than the preceding, and differs, too, in not having 
the leaf-margins ciliated. The variety V. minor flore-albo 
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has white flowers, those of the normal plant being pale 
blue; Y. minor flore-pleno differs in having double blue 
flowers; Y. minor foliis aureis has golden-tinted leaves; 
and v. minor foliis argenteis bears silvery mottled and 
very attractive foliage. 

They are all of simple growth, succeeding well in some- 
what shady situations, and in by no means the richest of 
soil. As they run about freely and soon cover an extent 
of ground they are rendered of great value for a variety of 
purposes. 

Vitex (Vcrbenaccae)* 

ViTBX Agnus-castus. — Chaste Tree, Hemp Tree, and 
Monk's Pepper-tree. A South European shrub (1670), 
growing from 6 feet to 10 feet high, with digitate leaves 
that are almost hoary beneath, and spikes of small violet 
flowers. It is not very hardy, although in some of the 
warmer parts of Southern England and Ireland, fair-sized, 
healthy-looking specimens are now and then to be met 
with. As a wall plant, however, it succeeds best, and for 
which purpose, with its neat foliage and pretty flowers, it 
is peculiarly suitable. 

Vitis (Ampclidcae)* 

Vrris HBTEROPHYiiLA HUMiuFOLiA. — Turquoisc-berried 
Vine. North China and Japan, 1868. The leaves of this 
Vine are three to five lobed, and the small flowers freely 
produced in slightly branching cymes. The latter are 
succeeded by their most interesting and attractive berries, 
that ripen in September and October. They are pale 
china-blue, marked all over with very dark specks. The 
stems grow to a height of 4 feet to 8 feet, and should be 
trained against a wall in a sunny position to ripen the 
berries. The plant is perfectly hardy. The variety ¥• 
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heterophylla variegata is a dwarf, low-growing plant with 
variegated leaves, and is used for pot work, for covering 
the ground in sub-tropioal bedding designs, and might be 
used to great advantage for rambling over large stones 
in the rock garden. V. CoignetisB and V. Thunbergii, 
though not remarkable for beauty of flowers, are highly 
valued for the brilliant shades of their autumn foliage. 

Weigckt Sec Dicrvilla* 

Wistaria (Leguminoseae)* 

Wistaria chinensis (ayns W. sinensis^ Glycine chinenais, 
and (?. sinensis). — Chinese Wistaria. China, 1816. This 
is the only species at all common in gardens, and by far 
the handsomest in cultivation. It justly ranks amongst 
the most beautiful of hardy climbing shrubs, and is 
invaluable as a wall plant, or for clothing the bare stems 
of sparsely foliaged trees. The purplish-lilac flowers are 
produced in long, drooping racemes in early summer. W. 
chinensis alba has pretty white flowers; W. chinensis 
flore-pleno has not proved very satisfactory, but when 
seen at its best, which is, however, but rarely, the double 
flowers are both beautiful and showy ; W. chinensis varie- 
gata has badly variegated foliage; and W. chinensis 
macrobotrya is a plant of great beauty with very long 
racemes of pale-lavender flowers, but they vary a good 
deal in colour, those of some plants being almost white. 
It is a very desirable variety, and one that when better 
known is sure to attract attention. 

W. FRUTBSCENS {syns Olydne frutescens and Thyrsanthus 
frutescens). — North America, 1724. This is a very hand- 
some deciduous climbing species from North America. 
The flowers, which appear towards autumn, are bluish- 
purple and fragrant, and borne in erect racemes. It is 
quite hardy and equally suitable with the Chinese species 
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for using as a wall-covering. W. fmtescens magnifica is 
an improved form of the species; while W. frutescens 
alba has white flowers, and W. fmtescens purpurea purple 
flowers. 

W. JAPONicA. — Japan. A bush-like species bearing 
white flowers, but it is rarely seen in cultivation. It is, 
however, quite hardy, and succeeds well in the bush state 
at Kew. 

W. MULTUUGA. — Japan, 1874. Resembles somewhat 
our commonly cultivated species, and has pale-purple 
flowers arranged in long racemes. It is a very ornamental 
and desirable species, but the flowers are not borne in 
great quantity. 

The Wistarias are of simple culture, but succeed best 
in rather rich alluvial soil, and where protection from cold 
winds is provided. They are of slow growth for several 
years after being planted. 

Xanthoceras (Sapindaceae)« 

Xanthocbras sorbipolia. — China, 1870. An extremely 
pretty flowered and handsome leaved shrub. So far it has 
proved itself perfectly hardy in this country, there being 
specimens at wide distances apart that have stood un- 
injured through many severe winters. 

The leaves are pale green, and pinnate, somewhat 
resembling those of the Rowan Tree. Flowers five-petalled, 
creamy-white, sometimes very slightly tinged with flesh 
colour, with a coppery red or violet-purple centre, and 
disposed in racemes. When fully expanded they are an 
inch across, and somewhat reflexed. It flowers early in 
April, with the appearance of the leaves, the blooms being 
produced in great abundance, in spike-like clusters fully 
7 inches long, and succeeded by a small green Pear-like 
fruit. This is one of the most distinct and handsome of 
recently introduced shrubs, and will, when more widely 
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digseminated, be largely planted for purely ornamental 
purposes. It grows from 10 feet to about 15 feet high. 

Xanthorhiza (Ranunculaceae)« 

Xanthorhiza APiiFOLiA. — YoUow-root. Pennsylvania, 
1776. A small-growing shrub, with yellow creeping roots, 
from which suckers are thrown up profusely. The leaves 
are irregularly pinnate, and the minute flowers, which are 
borne in large, branching spikes, are of a peculiar dark- 
purple colour. It prefers a cool, moist situation. 

Xylosteum* See Lonicera* 

Yucca (Liliaceae)* 

Yucca elata. — United States, 1893. This has pale- 
green leaves about 2 feet long, and sweetly-scented white 
flowers in a dense panicle. It grows about 10 feet high. 

Y. FiLAMENTosA. — Silk Grass. North America, 1675. 
A well-known and beautiful plant, with numerous leaves 
arranged in a dense rosette, and from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long by 2 inches broad. Flower scape rising to 5 feet or 
6 feet in height, and bearing numerous flowers that are 
each about 2 inches deep. There is a beautiful variegated 
form of this species named Y. filamentosa variegata, and 
one with much narrower leaves than the typical species, 
and known as Y. filamentosa angustifolia. 

Y. GLOEiosA. — The Mound Lily. United States, 1596. 
This is another well-known hardy species, with long, 
sharp-pointed leaves, and a handsome, much-branched 
scape of flowers that are each about 2 inches deep. 
There are several varieties, differing in colour of foliage, 
including Y. gloriosa glaucescens, with decidedly glaucous 
foliage; Y. gloriosa superba, with rigid leaves and a 
shorter and denser flower scape; and another with 
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variegated leaves. Y. gloriosa recurvifolia is usually 
dwarfer in the stem than the type, more inclined to branch 
than the other species, and less rigid, with recurving 
leaves that are not so sharp-pointed. The flower panicle 
is large and very much branched. 

The Yuccas all do well if planted in light loam of good 
quality. 

Zauschneria (Onagrarieae)« 

Zauschnebia califobnioa. — Califomian Fuchsia, or 
Humming Birds' Trumpet. California and Mexico, 1847. 
A small-growing, densely-branched shrub, with linear- 
lanceolate silvery pubescent leaves, and bright-red or 
scarlet tubular flowers, with a long, slender style re- 
sembling some of the Fuchsias, and produced in September 
and October. It is a pretty and distinct Alpine shrub, 
and not being perfectly hardy should be assigned a rather 
warm and sheltered position. 

Zelkova (UImaceae)« 

Zblkova acuminata {syns Z. japonwa, Z. kaki, and 
Planera acfuminata). — Japan, about 1872. This resembles 
very nearly our common Elm in appearance, and being 
perfectly hardy is to be recommended for planting in this 
country. 

Z. CRENATA {syns Planera crenata and P. Richardi). — • 
Zelkova Tree. Western Asia to Mount Caucasus, 1760. 
This is a handsome, large-growing tree, with oblong, 
deeply-crenated leaves and small and inconspicuous 
greenish, scented flowers. For avenue planting or as a 
standard specimen this is a valuable tree, being quite 
hardy, and of free and quick growth. Z. crenata pendula 
is a good weeping form, and worthy of culture. 

Z. CRETiCA. — Crete. A pretty small-growing bush or 
tree, about 20 feet in height^ with crenate, leathery. 
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dark-green leaves, which are usually fully an inch in 
length. The leaves are hairy, and the twigs, too, are 
thickly covered with short grey hairs. Light rich loam. 

Zenobia (Ericaceae)* 

Zbnobu speoiosa {syns And/romeda speciosa and A. 
caasirmfoUa).— South United States, 1800. This is one of 
the most distinct and pretty of hardy shrubs, and a native 
of damp low-lying districts. It grows about 4 feet high, 
and bears large pure-white, bell-shaped, Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like flowers in great abundance during the summer. In too 
dry situations it becomes sparse of foliage and unhappy, 
but grows and flowers freely in light, peaty soil. Z. 
speciosa pulverulenta is a very desirable variety, the 
whole plant — stems, foliage, and flowers — being of a 
pleasing light grey or white colour. Individually the 
flowers are larger than those of the species. 
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Planting a Shrub Group* 

Where any defined system of shrub planting is 
attempted, it is osnal to place the taller growing kinds in 
the centre or at the background and the dwarfer along the 
margin. Generally speaking, this is the correct method 
if the planting be not carried out in too formal a manner, 
but from the standpoint of natural arrangement such 
grouping is not strictly correct. Better it is to plant here 
and there through the mass taller shrubs of lithe and 
graceful habit, such as the Tamarisk and some of the 
Berberis, and SpirsBas, avoiding sharp contrasts in their 
immediate vicinity. When the group or shrubbery is of 
large size, good masses of the same kind may be placed 
well back, but nearer the margin numerous varieties may 
be disposed. Due attention must, of course, be given to the 
arrangement of colours, and to the seasons of flowering. 

To group shrubs so that they may have a natural and 
informal appearance is by no means easily accomplished, 
and the usual system of making circular or oval masses 
with the tallest in the centre and the smaller growing 
around the margin is too productive of extreme regularity 
and stifiEness to be pleasing to the eye or generally 
adopted. 

Where practicable, masses of each plant are preferable 
to single specimens, and the following lend themselves 
well to this style of planting : — 

Rhus cotinus and R. typhina are both excellent when 
planted in masses in large beds or shrubberies, whether 
for beauty and quaintness of flowers, or the bright tints 
assumed by the autumn foliage. 
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Forsythia yiridissiina has few equals for planting in 
good bold masses, particularly alongside shrubs of a more 
sombre foliage colouring. Too sharp foliage contrasts 
should, however, be avoided, such as planting the purple- 
leaved plum and golden privet in close proximity. All the 
Brooms are good for the same purpose, so are the Lilacs, 
the many beautiful flowered Azaleas, the Daphnes, various 
species of Berberis, Gomus, HippophsB or Sea Buckthorn, 
Deutzia, and various species of Viburnum. As a rule, 
planting should be carried out in autumn or early spring — 
the former time being preferable. 

Pruning Flowering Shrubs* 

Generally speaking, shrubs are pruned as a matter of 
course and with little or no consideration whether they 
will be benefited by the operation. While symmetry and 
regularity of outline are to be admired in a shrub, still 
such should never be gained at the expense of natural 
grace and production of flowers. The judicious pruner 
will, therefore, aim at preserving the habit peculiarity of 
each shrub as far as possible while interfering as little 
as can be avoided with the production of flowers. The 
various species of Deutzia, Forsythia, Fhiladelphus, and 
Weigelia flower on the wood of the preceding year's growth, 
therefore such shrubs should be pruned immediately after 
the flowering season — say in June, but never in spring or 
winter — at least, if the production of flowers is to be taken 
into account. Again, the various species of Syringa, 
Spiraea, Lonicera, and Hibiscus may safely be pruned during 
winter, the flowers being produced on the young wood, 
while Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora must be severely 
pruned back in early spring, for only by doing so will the 
greatest wealth of flowers be produced. Ghimonanthus 
fragrans should be pruned in February ; while the various 
species of Geanothus should not be touched till all danger 
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of frost is past. With the favourite Kerria japonica, 
praning should be done in autumn, when old wood may 
be cut away. Pruning should be carefully carried out 
with a sharp knife, and not with the pruning shears, the 
point of amputation always taking place close to an eye 
or bud. Too severe pruning should always be avoided, a 
judicious thinning out of the branches being far preferable 
to indiscriminate shearing and cutting back. 



GoIden4eaved Trees and Shrubs* 

These are particularly valuable for grouping with 
others of a dark-green colour, to which they impart a 
bright and cheerful appearance. The following are some 
of the best : — 



Acacia Pseud- Acacia aurea 
Catalpa bignonioides aurea 
GoryluB avellana aurea 
Laburnum, golden 
PhiladelphuB Gordonlana aurea 
Privet, golden 



Ptelia trifoliata, golden form 
Bibes alpinum aureum 
Sambucus nigra aurea 
Spirsea opulifolia aurea 
Weigelia Looymansii aurea 



Trees and Shrubs with Autumn^tinted Foliage* 



Acer palmatum atropurpureum 

sanguineum 
AmelancMer canadensis 
Ampelopsis japonica 
Amygdalus persica purpurea 
Andromeda arborea 
Azalea pontica 
Berberis Thunbergii 

vulgaris atrbpurpurea 
Catalpa bignonioides aurea 
Oerasus avium 
Cornus florida 

alba Spathi 
Cotoneaster Simonsii 



Euonymus atropurpureus 

latifolia 
Kolreuteria paniculata 
Mahonia aquifolia 
Parrotia persica 
Rhus cotinoides 

cotinus 

glabra 

typhina 
Bibes missouriense 
Stephanandra fiexuosa 
Vaccinium of sorts 
Viburnum opulus 

paucifloruni 
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Climbing and Wall Shrubs* 
The list of shrubs that have been found suitable for 
covering walls or buildings would include — 



Actinidia japooica 
Akebia qninata 
Ampelopsis, of sorts 
Aristolochia sipho 
Azara microphylla 
Berberidopsis corallina 
Berberis Darwinii 
Bignonia radicans 
Bridgesia splcata 
CaprifoKum (many varieties) 
Geanothus „ „ 

GlematiB „ ,, 

Oratsegas pyracantha 



Cydonia 

Edwardsia microphylla 

Escallonia, various 

Gkrrya elliptica 

Jasminum, of sorts 

Eadsura 

Lycimn 

Menispermum canadense 

Passiflora, of sorts 

Periploca grseca 

Boses, of sorts 

Smilax 

Wistaria 



Berry^bearing Trees and Shrubs* 
By the end of September the list of flowering shrubs 
is well-nigh exhausted, and attention is directed to the 
beauty and variety that is to be found amongst fruit-» 
bearing subjects. In the following list will be found a 
selection of the best and most useful: — 
Arbutus Unedo 



Ancuba japonica 
Berberis Darwinii 

vulgaris 

Wallicbiana 
Cotoneaster bacilJaris 

buxifolia 

frigida 

rupestris 

Simonsii 
Crataegus Aronia 

coccinea 

Crus-galli 

tanacetifolia 
Daphne Mezereon 
alba 



Eugenia Ugnii 
Euonymus europasus 



Euonymus latifolia 
Gaultheria shallon 
Hippophse rhamnoides 
Hymananthera crassifolia 
Pernettya, many beautiful 

varieties 
Pyrus Aria 

aucuparia 

Mains, in variety 
Sambucus racemosus 
Skimmia japonica 

oblata 
Staphylea, several 
Viburnum Opulus 
Rosa cinnamomea 

pomifera 

rugosa 

spinosissima 

villosa 
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Winter Flowering Shrubs^ 
From November to March the following shrubs appear 
in flower, and are, therefore, rendered of particular value : — 



Berberis Nepalensis 
Ghimonanthos fragrans 
Comns Mas 
Corylopsis pauciflora 

spicata 
Cratffigns Ozyacantha prsecox 
Daphne Mezereum and varieties 
Erica camea 

codonodes 
Hamamelis arborea 



Hamamelis Japonica 

Zuccariniana 
Jasminum nudiflomm 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
Rhododendron Nohleanum 

prsecox 
Prunus Amygdalus 
Stachyurus prsecox 
Viburnum Tinus 



Shrubs for the Shade« 

The list of shrubs that will succeed well when planted 
beneath the shade and drip of trees is comparatively a 
short one, and would include the Periwinkles (Vinca major 
and V. minor), the St. John's Wort (Hypericum calycinum), 
the Mezereons (Daphne Mezereum and D. laureola), and 
the Alexandrian laurel (Ruscus racemosus). Of course, the 
common Ivy and Eupnymus are also at home in shady 
situations, but they hardly come within the scope of this 
book. 

In order to give the newly-planted shrubs the best 
chance of succeeding it is well to substitute the poverized 
soil beneath the trees by fresh loam, which will greatly 
assist the shrubs to start away and take to their new and 
trying situation. 

Shrubs for Peaty SoiL 

Some of our handsomest flowering shrubs belong to the 
section known as American or peat-loving, and of these the 
following are, perhaps, the most desirable : — 

Andromeda (Zenobia) cassi- Clethra ahiifolia 
neefolia] paniculata 

floribunda Daboecia polifolia 
Bryanthus erectus 
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EnkianthuB campanulatus 
Erica, in variety 
Fothergilla alnifolia 
Gaultheria Shallon 
Halesia tetraptera 
Kalmia angustifolia 

latifolia 

myrtifolia 
Ledum latifolium 



Ledum palustre 
Leucoth89, in variety 
Polygala chamseboxus 

purpurea 
PrinoB glaber 
Ehodora canadensis 
Rhododendron, of sorts 
Vaccinium, various 
Zenobia speciosa 



Trees Suitable for Planting in Towns^ 



Acer macrophylla 

saccharinum 
^sculus Hippocastanum 

rubicunda 
Ailanthus glandulosa 
Catalpa bignonioides 
Cerasus (Prunus), nearly all 
CratCBgus Oxyacantha 

flore-plena 

tenacetifolia 



Gleditsehia triacanthos 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Magnolia acuminata 

glauca 
Pyrus, of sorts 
Robinia Pseud-acacia and its 
varieties 

viscosa 
Sophora japonica 
Tilia, in variety 



Shrubs for Town Planting* 



Amelanchier, in variety 
Arbutus Unedo 
Berberis Aquifolium 

vulgaris 
Cistus ladaniferus 

laurifolius 
Colutea arborescens 
Daphne Laureola 

Mezereum 
Deutzia crenata 

gracilis 
Forsythia suspensa 

viridissima 
Griselinia littoralis 
Hibiscus syriacus 
Hypericum calycinum 

nepalense 



Kcekeuteria paniculata 
Leycesteria formosa 
Philadelphus Gordonianus 
Prunus nana 
Pyrus japonica 
Rhus Cotinus 
Ribes aureum 

sanguineum 
Skimmia japonica 
SpirsBa, in variety 
Syringa (nearly all) 
Ulex europseus fi.-pl. 
Viburnum Opulus 
Weigelia rosea 
Yucca gloriosa 

recurva 
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Trees for the Seaside. 



Acer campestre 


iEisculns Hippocastanum 


sacchaTinnm 


rabicunda 


ArbutUB Unedo 


Catalpa bignonioides 


AilanthuB glandulosa 


Fraxinns Omos 


Shrubs for the Seaside. 


Atriplex halimus 


Prunns Padus 


BuddleU globosa 


Bhamnns firangula 


Cerasus lositamca 


Bibes sangninemn 


GhoiBja temata 


Bosa apinosisfflma 


Cytisns Labomum 


Shepberdia argentea 


scoparins 


Spirssa adiantifolia 


Eaonymns japonicus 


Syringa persica 


enropfleos 


vulgaris 


Fabiana imbricata 


Symphoricarpos racemosns 


Griseliiua littoralis 


Tamarix gallica 


Hippophs rhamnoides 


germanica 


Hex Aquifolium 


Ulex enropffius 


Laurns nobilis 


Veronica, in variety 


Lycium europsBum 


Viburnum Tinus 


Shrubs suitable for Hedges* 


Berberis 


Bosa 


CytisuB 






Syringa 


Pranns 


Ulex 


Rhododendron 


Viburnum 



THE FLOWERING SEASONS OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 



The atteriik (*) after the name denotee that ihe tpeciee'continues in flower for 
a longer period than the month under which it is ptaeed. 



JANUARY. 

Chimonanthus fragrans * 
Grat»giis Oxyacantha prsecox '*' 
Erica carnea * 
Jasminmn nndiflonun * 
Ulex europeus ♦ 
Viburnuin Tinus ♦ 



FEBRUARY. 

GomnsMas* 
Daphne Laureola* 

Mezeremn * 
Hamamelis japonica 
Lonicera fragrantissima * 
Magnolia conspicna * 
Parrotia persica^ 
Pittospomm Tobira ♦ 
Frunns nana* 

Dayidiana ♦ 
Bosmarinns officinalis * 



MARCH. 

Arbutos Andrachne * 
Berberis japonica * 
Erica mediterranea * 
Forsythia viridissima * 
Garrya elliptica 
Magnolia stellata * 
Nnttallia cerasif ormis * 
Frunus Amygdalus ♦ 

ilicif olia * 

japonica * 



Pmnns spinosa ♦ 

triloba ♦ 

tomentosa 
Rhododendron dahuricum 

ledifojlium 
Skimmia Fortunei 
Spirna Thonbergi * 
Xanthoriza apiifolia * 



APRIL. 

Akebia qninata * 
Amelancnier alnifolia 

canadensis 

vulgaris 
Berberis Aqnifolium* 

Darwinii ♦ 

pinnata 

vulgaris 
Ceasalpinia sepiaria 
Garagana fmtescens 

spinosa* 
Ceanothns cuneatns * 

rigidus ♦ 
Clematis cirrhosa * 

florida* 
Comus florida 
Cytisns scoparius ♦ 
Daphne altaica 

Blagayana 

Cneorum* 

Genkwa 

sericea 
Deutzia gracilis * J 
Diervilla rosea * 
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Drimys anmuitica 
Fothergilla alnifolia * 
Fremontia califomica 
Halesia diptera 

tetraptera 
Kahnia glanca * 
Labumnm vulgare * 
Ledum latifolium 

palnfltre 
Lonieera Caprif olinm * 

tataiica* 
Magnolia cordata * 

Fraseri 

Lennei 

obovata discolor 
Pieris floribnnda * 

japonica * 
Pnmus ATinm Juliana 

cerasifera 

cerasifera Pissardii 

Cerasus 

domestica 

divarieata 

Mahaleb 

maritima 

Padus* 

paniculata flore-pleno 

ruddum* 

sinensis 
PyruB angnstifolia 

bMcata* 

floribnnda * 

japonica Maulei 

pmnif olia ♦ 

riTularis * 

sinica 

▼estita 
Bhododendron campanulatum 

Bhodora* 
Bhodotypos kerrioides 
Kibes anrenm * 

ceremn 

floridnm* 

sanguineum 
Bosa indica * 
Sambucns racemosa * 
Skimmia japonica 

Laureola 
Spirssa pnmifolia 
Stuartia virginica » 
Seringa Emodi 
Aantboceras sorbifolia 



HAT. 

Abelia triflora * 
iBscnlns glabra 

Hippocastannm 
Arbntns Menziesii 
Berberis aristata * 

Bealei 

empetrifolia 

sinensis 

trifoliolata 

Wallicbiana 
Galjcanthns floridns * 
Caragana arborescens 

microphylla 
Ceanoihns dentatns * 
Cercis canadensis 

Siliqnastrom 
Chionanthns retusa 

virginica 
Citrus trifoliata 
Cladrastis tinctoria 
Clematis alpina * 

montana * 
Cornus canadensis 

stolonifera 
Coronilla Emerus * 
Crataegus Azarolus 

Azarolus Aronia 

coccinea 

cordata* 

Crus-galli 

Douglasii 

Oxyacantha ♦ 

parvifolia 

Pyracantha 

tenacetifolia 
Cytisus albus * 

albus incamatus * 

biflorus* 
Daphne alpina * 
Dentzia crenata * 
Epigsea repens 
Ex(^orda grandiflora 
Fabiana imbricata 
Fraxinus Omus ♦ 

Mariesii 
Gaultheria Shallon 
GFenista lusitanica 

pilosa* 

prostrata * 
Halesia paryiflora 
Halimodendron argenteum* 
Laburnum Adami * 
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Leiophyllitin buxifolium * 
Leacotnoe axillaris 

GatesbsBi 
Magnolia acuminata * 

^nca 

Umbrella 
Ostrya carpinifolia 
PsBonia Moutan 
Pemettya mncronata * 
Philademhns coronarius 
Fieris "Mariana * 

ovalifolia 
Pitpanthus nepalensis 
Polygala Gbamseboxas * 
Prnnos Ghanuecerasus 

pennsylvanica 

virginiana * 
Pyrus Aria ♦ 

Aucnparia * 

coronaria 

germanica 

pronifolia 

sinensis 

Smithii* 

torminalis 
Bhododendron arborescens 

calendolacenm 

Gollettiana 

f ermginenm ♦ 

flavum 

hirsntmn* 

molle 

ponticmn 

racemosnm 
Bibes speciosnm 
Bobinia hispida 

Pseud- Acacia * 

yiscosa 
Bosa spinosissima * 
Bubus bifloms 

deliciosus 

spectabilis* 
Sophora tetraptera 
Spiraea cantoniensis 

IsBvigata 

trilobata 
Staphylea pinnata * 

trif olia ♦ 
Stuarfcia pentagjna * 
Syringa chinensis * 

Josiksaa 

persica * 

vulgaris* 
Vaccinium corjmbosum • 

pennsylvanicum 



Viburnum acerifolium ♦ 

Lantana* 

Lentago* 

nudum* 

plicatnm * 

prunifolium 

pjrif oUum * 
Wistaria chinensis ♦ 

multijuga * 



JUNE. 

Adenocarpus decorticans * 
iBsculus calif ornica * 
Andromeda polif olia 
Bryanthus erectus 
Buddleia globosa * 

Lindleyana ♦ 

paniculata * 
Galophaca wolgarica * 
Galycanthus occidentalis * 
Garpenteria califomica 
Gastanea sativa 
Gatalpa speciosa 
Geanothus azureus * 
Ghoisya temata ♦ 
Gistus crispus ♦ 

ladaniferus 

laurif olius * 

monspeliensis * 

pmpureus* 

salvifolius * 
Glematis lanuginosa * 

patens* 

Vioma 

Viticella 
Golutea arborescens * 

cruenta * 
Gomus circinata 

macrophylla 
Grategus nigra * 
Gytisus decumbens 

nigricans 
Daboecia polifolia 
Diervilla floribunda * 

grandiflora * 
Escallonia macrantha * 
Fuchsia Biccartoni * 
Genista setnensis * 

saggitalis 
Helianthemum halimifolium * 

lasianthum 

lavendulafolium * 

pilosum * 
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Helianthemnm poUf olinm * 

nmbellatiun * 
Hypericnm ealjciniim * 

patulum* 
liea yirginica 
Jamesia americana 
Jasminum revolatiun * 
Ealmia angustifolia 

latifoUa* 
Keiria japonica * 
Laburnum alpinum 

caramanicum 
japonicum 

Incidum ♦ 

OYalifolium * 

sinense* 
Liriodendron tulipif era * 
Lyonia paniculata 
Metguolia macrophjlla 
Mjricaria germanioa * 
Myrtps communis * 
Neillia opulifolia 
Olearia macrodonta 
Oxydendrum arboreum * 
Philadelphus grandifloms 

hirsutus 

inodorus 

Lewis! 

microphyllus * 
Phlomis fruticosa 
Plagianthus pulehellus * 
Potentilla fruticosa 
Pnmus lusitanica 
Rhododendron califomicum 

campylocarpum 

chrysanthum 
Rhus CotinuB * 
Robinia dubia * 
Rosa alba* 

centif olia * 

damascena * 

gallica* 

lutea 

rubiginosa 

rugosa 

sempervirens * 
Rubus arcticus 

laciniatus* 

odoratus* 
Sambucus nigra 
Spiraea bullata* 

cana* 

chamsdrifolia * 

decumbens * 

hy pericif olia * 



Spirasa japonica * 

media* 
Staphylea colchica 
Stuartia Pgeudo-Camellia * 
Syhnga japonica * 
Tecoma radieans * 
Tilia vulgaris * 
Veronica pinquifolia 

Traversii* 
Viburnum dahuricum * 

dentatum 

macrocephalum 

Opulus* 
Yuooa filamentosa 
Zenobiaspeciosa* 



JULY. 

^sculus parviflora * 
Berberis Fortunei 
Geanoihus americanus * 
Clematis Flammula * 

Vitalba* 
Comus alba 

altemifolia 

tartarica 
Escallonia floribonda 

Phillipiana * 

pterocladon 

rubra* 
Euciyphia pinnatif olia * 
Fuchsia macrostema globosa 
Genista anxanctica * 

cinerea 

germanica 

hispanica* 

radiata* 

tinctoria ♦ 
Gordonia lasianthus * 
Hydrangea hortensis * 
Hypericum elatum 

fasciculatum 

hircinum * 

prolificum * 

nralmn * 
Jasminum fruticans * 

humile* 
Ealmia hirsuta * 
Ligustrum Ibota * 

Quihoi* 
Lonicera Xylosteum ♦ 
Periploca gr»ca ♦ 
Philadlephus Gordonianus 

satzumi 
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Photinia arbutifolia 
Plagianthus Lyalli 
Fhiladellipiis Lemoinei 
Bhododendron catawbiense 

niAyitTinni 

Tiscosiun 
Rosa bracteata 

hemiBphterica 
Sparfciiim iunceum * 
Spirseabella* 

discolor arinfolia 

salicifolia * 

sorbif olia * 

tomeniosa 
Tamarix gallica * 

parviflora ♦ 
Tilia petiolaris * 
Wistfuna japonica * 
Yncoa glorioea 
Zauschneria califomica 



AUGUST. 

Abelia chinensis * 
CaUima ynlgaris * 
Catalpa bignonioides 
Clerodendron f oBtidmn 
Erica cinerea* 
Escallonia illinita 
6k)rdo]iia pnbescens 
Hedysamm midtijngum 
Hibiscus STriacus * 
HTpericum oblongif olium 
Leycesteria fonnosa * 
Loropetaliiin chinense * 
Magndia grandiflora * 
Nesea salicifolia * 
Passifloni ccondea * 
Rabus nntkanns 
Sophora japonica * 



Spirsa Douelasii 

Lindfeyana 
Vitex Agxras-castos 

SEPTEMBER. 

Arbutus Unedo * 
Baccharis halimifolia 
Glerodendron tricbotomimi 
Clethia acnminata * 

alnifolia 
Dapbne Cneorom * 
Hydranffeapaniculata grandiflora* 
OleariaHaastii 

Gnnniana 
Photinia japonica 
Microglossa albescens * 
Tecoma grandiflora * 



OCTOBER. 

Berberidopsis corallina 
Berberis nerrosa * 
Caryopteris Mastacanthus 
TTft.ma.m^^lig virginica * 
Lespedeza bicdor 



NOVEMBER. 

Azara microphylla 
Gassinia fnlvida 
fihiTno nftntbTts f ragrans * 
Jasminmn nudiflonim * 



DECEMBER. 

Ghimonanthns fragrans * 
Lardizabala bitemata 
Vibomum Tinus * 



INDEX. 



Synonymofu names are printed in italios. 



Atfon's Beard, 91 
Abelia chinensls, 1 

florloundA, I 

rupestrit, 1 

aerrata, 1 

triflora,! 

vniflon, 1 
Acada. See Robinia, 164 
Acanthopanax. See Aralia, 9 
Acer, 2 

platanoldes, 2 

mbnun, 2 

striatam»2 

tartaricQin, 2 
Aciinidla, chlnensis, 2 

kolomikta, 2 

polygama, 3 

▼olablUs, 3 
Adenocarpos BoUsieriy 3 

deoorticaDB, 3 
JEgle. See Gltnis, 36 
.ffiBcnloB califomica. 3 

carnea, 3 

caraea flore-pleno, 4 

chinenalB, 3 

flaya,3 

flava discolor, 3 

flabra, 2 
Uppocastannm, 4 
alba flore-pleno, 4 
laci]iiata,4 
digitalis, 4 
foliis variegatQS, 4 
parviflora,4 
Payia,5 

atrosangninea, 6 
bnmllis, 6 
macrocarpa, 6 
Whitleyana, 6 
rttMcunda,3 
rabicaDda Briotii, 4 
tarbinata, 6 
Ailanthas>Za«6foen«, 31 

glandnlosa, 6 
Akebia quinata, 6 
Alabama Snow Wreath, 120 
Alder, the berry bearing, l&O 
Alexandrian Lanrel, 66 
Almond, Abb€ David's, 139 

common, 137 
Aloysia. See Lippia, 107 
Alpine Rose, 153 
AUhoM. See HiUscns, 88 



AmelanchieralnifoUa, 6 

canadensis, 7 

ynlgaris,7 
American Great Lanrel, 154 
American Withe Rod, 198 
Amoor Yellow Wood, 36 
Amorpha canescens, 8 

frnticoea, 8 
dealbata, 8 



Anvygdalut. See Prnnns, 136 
Andromeda, 8. See Cassandra, Cassiope, 
Lencothoe, Lyonia, Qxydendron, Pieris, 
and Zenobia. 

acuminata, 104 

aoBiUarU, 103 

ealyculata, 27 

caninctfolui, 206 

CaUibcBi, 103 

DavisisB, 103 

/(Mt^riato, 28 

^lori&unda, 132 

globulifeTa, ill 

pUifera, ill 

polifolia, 8 

aogostifoUa, 9 

raoemosa, 104 

rtcurva^ 104 

<fMcio«a, 206 

tetragona, 28 
Angelica tree, 9 
Araliajaiwnica, 74 

mandshnrica, 9 

mandshorica albo marglnataa, 9 

Mazimowiczii, 9 

.SVeboZdtt, 74 

8pinosa,9 
Aralla. SeeFatsia, 7i 
Arbutus Andrachne, 10. See Pemettya, 127 

Mensiesii, 10 

Milleri, ll 

photinisBfolia, 11 

VTOCtTOLf 10 

Rollisoni, 11 
serratifolia, 11 
Unedo, 10 

coocinea, 11 

Groomei, 11 

microphylla, 11 

rubra, ll 
Arctostaphylos alplna, 11 
Uva-ursi, 11 
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Aristolochia Sipho, 12 
AriatotelU Maoqoi, 12 
Aronla Thorn, 51 
Anowwood, 198 
Artemiria AbroUnnm, 12 
ABlmlna triloba, IS 
AMter. See Mlcroglosn, 116 
Atragene. See Clematis, 37 
Atriplex baUmii8,il3 
Axalea arbarueent, 161 

ealenduiaeea, 151 

led^oUa, 154 

flioita, 154 

oocidmtdUt, IK 

visooM, 156 
AsdUa. See Bbododendron, 151 
Asaleae, Ghent, 167 
Azaralntegrifolla,13 

lanceolata, 18 

mlcrophylla, 13 

seirata, 13 



BaodiarlB hallmlfoUa, 14 

patagonlca, 14 
Band plant, 201 
Baetaid Acada, 164 
Bastard Box, 88 
BapHiia. See Piptanthns, 133 
Beach or Sand Plum, 141 
Bearberry, 11 
Beef Snet tree, 176 
Benthamiafragtfera, 46 

japmiea, 46 
Bentkamiti. See Oomos, 43 
Berberldopsis oorallfna, 14 
Berberis AanUbliom, 15 

AqalfoUnm repens, 15 

Ansnta, 15 

aristata. 15 

BeaU,16 

bnzifolla, 16 

oongestiflara, 16 

Darwlnil, 16 

duleis,U 

empetaifoUa, 16 

Fortnnel, 16 

graclliB,l7 

Hookeri,l9 

ilidlblJa. 17 

>ponica, 17 

mwropkyUa, 16 

nepalensis, 17 

nervosa, 17 

pinnata,l7 

slnenwlg, 18 

8ten<»hylla, 18 

trifoUata, 18 

trifiirca,18 

vulgaris, 18 

firncto^bo, 18 
fmcto*nigro, 18 

Wallichiana, 19 

Wilsonaa, 19 
Berchemia racemoea, 19 

▼olubilis, 19 
Berry-bearing shmbe, 211 
Bignonia capreolata, 20 
, grandiflora, 102 

radiccMS, 193 
Bignonia. See Tecoma, 192 



Blllardiera longlflora, 20 
Bilberry, 196 
BirehbaTy,44 
Bird Cherry, 141 
Bitter Sweet. 179 
Bladder Senna, 42 
Bine Apple-bcnrry, 20 
Blaeberry, 195 
Bog Myrtle. li7 
Boor tree, 174 
Box, flowering, 196 
Box Thorn, 111 
Bow-wood, 112 
Brid(fesia. SeeEreU]a,68 
Biyraatims Breweri, 90 

empetrtformis, 20 

erectnB,21 

gmelini, 21 
Baekeye, the, 4 
Bockthom, common, 150 
Bnddleia albiflora, 22 

aalatica,22 

ColvUlei, 21 

er<na,22 

KloSoea, 21 

Lindle^ana, 22 

panlcmata, 22 

Tarlabilis, 22 
Bapleoram frutiootnm, 22 
Batcher's Broom, 174 



GsBsalplnJ* sepiarla, 22 

janowiea, 22 
Oalloo Dash, 98 

Califomlan or Western Allspice, 24 
Galifomian Fnchsia, 206 
Callona. See Erica, 68 

vulgaris Tars., 28 
Galophaca wolgarica, 23 
Calycanthos floridas, 24 

florldas aspknifolla, 24 
glanctts, 24 
nanos, 24 

ocddentalls. 24 

procox, 24. See Chimonantbas flnsgrans, 
83 
Camellia >po!nica, 24 



Csnada Tea, 78 

Caprifoliam. See Lonloera, 108 
Oatsgana Altagana, 26 
arboresoens, 26 
pendnla,26 



fratesoeDS, 25 

spinoea, 25 
Caidiandra altemilblia, 26 
Carolina Allspice, 24 
Carpenteria califomica, 26 
Caryopteris Mastacanthns, 26 
Casandra calycolata, 27 
Cassia corymbosa, 27 
Cssdnia f alvida, 27 
Casslqpe fastlgiata, 28 

Hypnoides, 28 

tetragona,28 
Castanea sativa, 28 

vetea, 28 

vulgaris^ 28 
Catalpa bignonioides, 29 
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Gatalpa bignonioides anrea, 29 
puipnrea, 29 

BuDgei, 29 

Kannpferi, 29 

speclosa, 29 

nringttfdlia, 29 
Cat Whin, 196 
Ceanothna americanus, 30 
▼ari^ata, 30 

axoreas, 30 

Albert Pettltt, 30 
albidns, 30 
Amddii, 30 

Glolre de Yexflalllea, 30 
Marie Simon, 30 

caneatm, 30 

dentattis, 31 

divaricatoB, 31 

floribanduB, 31 

integeTTimnB, 31 

pappilosuB, 31 

Ferle ^ose, 30 

rigldna, 31 

Yelntinos, 31 

verruco«iM, 30 
Gedxtla Bineniis, 31 
Gelastrns ecandens, 32 
Cdtia auatralis, 32 

ooddentalis, 32 
Gerasus Oaprcniana muUijpiUx, 90 

Chamaeceranu, 188 

fiicCToKitf, 139 

JiOianet, 13T 

Latmesianaf 140 

Laurocercuut, 140 

Uuitanica, 140 

JiaAa2e&,14l 

PodtM, 141 

Fieudocercuut, 142 

ranuneuiiflora, 90 

temperfloreru, 90 

Berrolata flore-pleno, 142 

Sieboldli, 142 

virginianct, 143 

vtugcbriSt 138 
Ceroitu, See Pronas, 136 
OerdB canadenaia, 32 

Chinen8ls,33 

Siliquastnun, 83 
alba, 33 
Gamea,33 
Tariegata,33 
Chaste tree, 202 
Cherry, Bastard, 142 

oommon, 138 

gronnd, 138 

Lanrel,140 

St. Julian's, 13Y 
Chlmonanl^iiia fragrans, 83 

fhtgrans grandiflora, 33 
Chinese Akebla, 6 
Chinese Pear tree, 148 

Quince, 148 
Chionanthns retnsas, 34 

▼Irglnica. 84 
Choisya temata, 34 
Christ's Thorn, 125 
Cistns crlspos, 34 

Cln8ii,36 

creticiis,35 

hirsntus, 35 



Cistos ladanlfems, 36 

laurifolins, 36 

monspeliensis, 35 
florentinns, 35 

pnrpnrens, 35 

aalvifoUos, 35 
CUhartxyhm. See Bhaphithanmns, 151 
Citms trifoliata, 36 
Cladrastls amorensis, 36 

lutea, 86 

tinctoria, 36 
Clammy Azalea, 166 
Clammy Locust, 166 
Clematis alpina, 37 

atutriaea, 37 

OMirea grandiflora, 38 

eceruZ«a, 38 

cirrhosa, 37 

Flammnla, 37 

florida, 37 

ForttmeitSI 

graveolens, 37 

Hakonensis, 37 

lannginoea, 37 
pallida, 38 

montana, 38 

grandiflora, 38 

patens, 38 

ribirica, 24 

Vioma, 38 
coodnea, 38 

Yitalba, 38 

ViticelU, 39 

WUliamsii, 39 

garden varieties, 39 
Clerodendron foetidom, 40 

trichotommn, 40 
Clethra acuminata, 40 

alnifolia, 40 
Cleyerajaponica, 41 
Clianthus punioeus, 41 
Clhnbing Berchemia, 19 
Climbing Waxwork, 32 
Cockspur Thorn, 52 
Cocculus carolinus, 41 

laurifolius, 41 
Colchican Bladder Nut, 186 
CoUetia bictonenHs, 42 

cruciata, 42 

Bpinoea,42 
Golutea arborescens, 42 
melanocalyz, 42 

omenta, 42 

orientoZu, 42 

Kkfiffuinta, 42 
OompUmia, See Myrica, 117 
Confttantinople Hazel, 49 
Coral Barberry, 14 
Coral Berry, 189 
C&rehtmti. See Kerria, 98 
Coriaria myrtifblia, 43 
Cornel, the, 44 
Cornelian Cherry, 46 
Comus alba, 43 

alba Spathi, 43 

altemifolia, 44 

amomum, 44 

asperifolia, 44 

BaUeyi,44 

brackypodat 46 

califomica, 44 
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Comas canadennto, 44 
caodidteim*, 44 
captUtA,46 
didiiAtA, 46 

flOTld«,46 

ralnm,46 
KOUM, 46 
nucropbylU, 46 
. Mas, 46 

aiirearel^(»iiti8slinA, 46 

argenteo-v«r., 47 
Kattam,47 
offldnaltn, 47 
jNmiouIoto, 44 
pube»cens^4A 
Baogiilnea, 47 
terieea, 44 
«iMriea,47 
■tolonlfen, 47 
tartarica.47 
GoxokU Ootoneaster, 47 
Coronilla Emems, 48 
GorylopsiB HimaUjana, 48 
paadflora, 48 
8picate,48 
Gorylos AveUana amea, 49 

]adiiiata,49 

peiidnla,49 

purpurea, 49 
Goliinia,49 
Cotoneaster badllaiifl, 49 
Bnzifolla, 60 
congesta, 60 
£ri^da, 60 
mlcrophylla, 60 
maltiflora,60 
paimoea,60 
Slmonsll, SO 
thymifolia, 60 
Cowberry, 196 
Oratcegus Apiifoiia, 63 
arbutifolta, 131 
Aronia, 61 
Azarolos, 61 
# Azarolus Aronia, 61 
earpatica, 62 
CeUiana, 62 
ooocinea, 61 
ooocinea macrantha, 61 
cordata, 61 
Cms-giOli, 62 

Carriere, 62 

horrida, 62 

Uneuis, 62 

OrientaUs, 62 

pranifolia, 62 

pyracanthifolia, 62 

■alidfolla, 62 

tranentoenm, 62 
Dooglaaii, 61 
glabra, 86 
tnaura, 61 
nigra, 61 
orientaiiB, 64 
Ozyacantha, 61 

foUis argentia, 68 

folUa aurels, 63 

lacinlata, 53 

Leeana, 63 

leucocarpa, 63 

multiplez, 63 



Crataegns Oxyacantha Oliveriana, 63 

pendula, 63 

pnBcoz,63 

ponioea, 63 

puDloea flore-pleno, 63 

rosea, 63 

■tricta,63 
paryifoUa, 63 
Fyracantha, 68 

creniilata, 63 

L(BlaDdii,63 
taoacetlfolia, 63 
tomentosnm, 64 
Cacnmber tree, 112 
Cozrant, flowering, 163 
OifdofUa. See Fyrns, lU 
Cytisns, 64. See Genista, Spartium, and La- 
burnum. 
Adami, 99 
albuB,64 

albas incamatos, 64 
aipinuit 66 
Axdoini, 64 
Aastriacos, 66 
bifloms, 64 
capitatas, 66 
decumbens, 66 
eUmgatui,S6 
tneamotec, 64 
Kewensis, 66 
Labumumt 100 
nigricans, 66 
poigans, 66 
purpureas, 66 

albus, 66 

ratisbonensis, 65 
schipkflaosiB, 66 
Bcoparins, 66 

Andreanus, 66 



DaboScia polifoUa, 66 

Danae Lanrus, 66. See Buscus, 174 

racemota, 66 
Daphne alpina, 66 

altaica,66 

Blagayana, 67 

coUinat 68 

Cneorum, 67 

Floniana,67 

Fortunei, 67 

G«nkwa,67 

Glomen^ 67 

hyemalis, 67 

Laureola, 67 

Mezereum, 67 

petrsea, 68 

pontica, 68 

ruputrit, 68 

sencea, 68 
latifolia, 68 
Daphniphyllum glaucesoens, 69 

glaucescens viridus, 69 
Jezoense, 69 
Date Flum, the, 62 
Desfontainea spinoea, 59 
JDetfnodiuvu See Lespedeza, 103 
Deutzia candidissima, 69 

canescens, 60 

corymbiflora, 60 
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DeuiziA coiTtebos*, 60 

crenata, 60 

flore-pleno^ 60 

discolor carnea, 60 
lactea,60 

discolor pmrpnrescens, 60 

Jnyrtunei, 60 

gracilis, 60 

Kalnuefloni, 61 

Lemoinei, 61 

seabra, 60 

stamineae, 61 
Diervilla amatnlU, 61 

arborea^ 61 

caDadensifl, 62 

floribanda, 61 

grandiflora, 61 

Horftensis, 61 

mulU/lorctt 61 

losea, 62 

trifida, 62 
JHvMrphemtkus. See Aralia, 9 
Diospjrros Kaki oostata, 62 

lotos, 62 

virginiaoa, 62 
JHplopappus. See Gassinia, 27 
IMrca palnstris. 63 
Discaria loneii^lna, 63 

semtif^a, 64 
Dockmackie, 197 
Tkigwood,43 
Drimys aromatica» 64 

Winteri, 64 
Dutchman's Pipe, 12 



Mwardna. See Sophora, 1Y9 
Elaaagnus argentea, 66 

crt«pa, 65 

edtdiSt 65 

glabra, 66 

latifolia, 65 

longipes, 65 

macrophylla, 65 

puDgens, 66 

rejlaoug, 66 

rotundifolia, 66 

mnbellata, 66 
Elder, Califomian, If 4 

Scarlet berried, 176 
Embothrium coodnenm, 66 
Empetrnm nigmm, 66 

nigrum nibmm, 66 
Enkianthns campanulatiu, 67 

cemnns, 67 

Himilayacns, 67 

japonicns, 67 
Ephedra dittachya, 67 

ffumattackya, 67 

nebrodensis, 67 

vnlgaris. 67 
Epigaaa repens, 67 
Er^la spicata. 68 
Erica camea, 68 

camea alba, 68 

ciUaris, 68 

cinerea, 68 

cinerea alba, 68 

codonodes, 69 

erecta. 45 

herbacea, 68 



Erica mediterranea, 69 

scoparia, 69 

tetraliz, 69 

vagans, 69 
alba, 69 
rubra, 69 

vulgaris, 14 
Kriobcitrya. See Photinia, 131 
Escallonia exoniensis, 70 

floribonda, 70 

illinata, 70 

langleyensis, 70 

macrantha, 70 

montemdemiSt 70 

Philippiana, 71 

pterocladon, 71 

rubra, 71 
Etna Broom, 79 
Eucryphia cordifoUa, 71 
Cavanallls, 71 

pinnatifolia, 71 
Et^fenia. See Myrtus, 118 
Euonymus americana, 72 

europsBUs, 72 

flmbriatus, 72 

latifolius, 73 

nanus, 73 
Eurybia. See Olearia, 121 
Evergreen Laburnum, 133 
Ezochorda grandifiora, 73 

Fabiaua imbricata, 73 
False Acada, 164 
Fat8UJaponica,74 

Japonica aurea, 74 
yariegata, 74 
Fendlera rupioola, 74 
Fiery Thorn, 53 
Fire Bush, 66 

Flacourtia. See Idesia, 92 
Florida Dogwood, 45 
Forsythia /brtonet, 75 

Sieboldii, 75 

suspensa, 76 

suspensa intermedia, 75 

viridissima, 75 
Fothergilla alnifolia, 75 

(?ardeni,75 
Fraxinus argenteOt 76 

Mariesii, 76 

Omus,76 

Omus serotina alba. 76 

Omus serotina yiolaoea, 76 

rotundifciia, 76 

Xauthozyloides, 76 
Fremontia cidifomica, 77 
Fuchsia macrostemma globoea, 77 

gtobotOt 77 

Riccartoni, 77 

Garland Flower, 57 
Garnra eUiptica, 77 

Fremonti, 78 

macrophylla, 76 
Ganltheria nummularioides, 78 

titMnmuZarice, 78 

procumbens, 78 

repenst 79 

Shallon, 78 

Tricophylla, 79 
Genista aetnensis, 79 
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G«ni8ta angUoa, T9 
anzAiitlfia, 19 
capiteto, 81 
cinereA, f9 
daiirica,81 
ekrtfor.Sl 
ephedroidM, Y9 



flore-ptaio, 80 
Insltanlca, 80 
monospcmw, 80 
pUoM,80 
proetrata, 80 
radUta.80 

MgltUUs,80 
tiiictorU,80 
tinctorU elAtlor, 81 
trUDgnlarlB, 81 
triquitra, 81 

Monon>enii% 81 

■InenBU, 81 

trUcantlMt, 81 

trtae»nthoa_peiKiiiU, 81 
Oliucine, See Wirtaria, 303 
Golden-leaved trees and shnibfl, 310 
Ooidonia Laalanthaa, 83 

pubeeoens, 83 
Grabowskia bcBrhaaytefoUa. 83 
GriMlinia UttaraUe, 83 

lacida, 83 
Ground Laurel, OT 
GronndMl Tree. 14 
Gaelder Rose, 199 
GmnGlatna,36 
Gymnoclados oanidimiita, 88 

chlneoela, 83 

Hasbeny, 141 
Haresiadlptera,83 

hi8pida,84 

parriflora, 84 

ttHeuiata, 93 

tetraptera, 84 

tetrapftera Meehanl, 84 
Hallmodoidron argenieom, 84 

argentenm flore-pnrpnream, 84 
Hamamells Japonlca, 86 

Japonica arborea, 85 

Japonica Zaocarinlana» 86 

Han'8Sar,33 

Hawthorn, the, 53 

HaMl,the,49 

Heather, the Oommon, 38 

Hedytanun mnltUngom, 86 

Microcalyz, 86 
JSTetmia. See Neeaea, 130 
Helianthemmn atripidfoUmnf 86 

/ormotiw, 86 

haUmilbUiun, 86 

tev<pe«, 86 

laaianthmn, 86 

lavendulaefolinm, 86 

libonatee, 86 

plloeum, 87 

polifoUmn, 87 

puivenrienliMS 87 



fielianthemiim mpifiltfMum, 87 

nmbellatiini, 87 

TOlgaie, 87 

barbatom, 87 
grandiflonun, 87 
hysoplfoliom, 87 
mQtabae,87 

ovaltfbUnm, 87 
HeBq|> Tree^ 303 
HlbiacoB ^yxiaona, 88 
VyrUkOQS ooBlestIa, 88 
Tariegatna, 88 
TarietieeotSS' 
Hlppopha rhamnoidea, 88 

salicifolia, 89 
HolboeUialatifolia,89 
Holly, the, 93 
Honey Locost, 81 
Honeynieklee, 109 
Hop tree, 144 
Hombeaiii, 133 
Horae Cheetnut, 4 
HorUntia, See Hvdrangea, 89 
Hnmming Bird's Tnimpet, 306 
Hydrangea arboresoena, 89 
hortensl8,89 
hortenalB yara., 90 
japonica, 90 
mandachnrica, 90 
Marleei,90 
Otaksa.90 
roBea^aba.90 
Btellata flore-pleno, 90 
Thomas Hogg, 90 
paniculata, 90 
panicnlata grandiflora, 90 
querdfolia, 90 
scandens, 90 
Hydrangea, climbing, 176 
^menanthera crassifolia, 91 
Hyperlcmn Andioannmn, 91 
anreom, 91 
calydnnm, 91 
elatnm, 91 
ftscicnlatun, 93 
hirclnam, 91 
Sookeriantim, 93 
Moseriannm, 93 
fMgMrieiuit, 93 
oUongilbliam, 98 
patalmn,93 
proltflcam,93 
pyramldatnm, 93 
nralmn,93 

Ideaia polyeaipa, 93 

poiyc»rna crlapa, 93 
Bex Aqnifblimn, 93 

Aqnlfolinm Tars., 93, 94 

glabra, 136 

opaGa,94 
Illicinm anisatnm, 94 

reiigio$um, 94 

floridanQm,94 
Indlgofera atropnrpurea, 95 

i>on(a, 94 

floribunda, 94 

Gerardiana, 94 
alba, 95 
Itea ▼irginica, 96 
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Jamesla americana, 95 
Japanese Storax, 188 
Japan Medlar, or Qoinoe, 131 
Jaaminum frnticans, 96 
humile, 96 
nndiflonun* 96 
officinale, 96 
afflne,96 
anrea, 96 
gnmdiflonim, 96 
grandiflonun nu^iis, 96 
puMgerom glabnun, 96 
reyolatnxn, 96 
WaUichianum^ 96 
Jemsalem Sage, 131 
Job's Tears, 186 
Judas Tree, 33 
Jnne Berry, the, 7 



Kadsnra japonioa, 9T 
Kalmia angnstifolia, 91 
cnneata, 97 
glaaca, 97 
nirsQto, 98 
Utifolia, 98 

mti^ splendens, 98 
myrtifoUa, 98 
PaTarti, 98 
▼ars., 98 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, 83 
Kenria Japonica, 98 

Japonlca flore-pleno, 98 
variegata, 99 
Kcekenteria panicnlata, 99 



Labrador Tea, 102 
Labnmmn Adami, 99 

alpinnm, 99 

caramanicom, 100 

vnlgare, 100 

vnlgare anrenm, 100 
fragrans, 100 
Involntmn, 100 
Parkesii, 100 
qnerdfolium, 100 
sessilifolimn, 100 
Watereri, 100 
Lady's Bower, 38 
Lapageria rosea, 100 

alba, 101 
LanUaabala bitemata, 101 
Laurel, Alexandrian, 66 

American wild red cherry, 142 

Cherry, 140 

Ground, 67 

Mountain, 98 

Portugal, 140 

She^, 97 

Spurge, 67 
Laurustinus, 200 
Lavender, common, 101 
Lavandula, Spioa, 101 

vera, 101 
Lavatera arboxea, 101 
Leather Wood, 63 
Ledum buxifoiiwn, 102 

gftaHandicun, 102 

latifolium, 102 

latifolium globosum, 102 



Ledmn latifolium angnstifolia, 102 
intemedlum, 102 

palustre, 102 
Leiophyllum buxifollum, 102 

thymifciia^ 102 
Lemon Scented Verbena, 107 
Lespedesa bicolor, 103 

bicolor flore alba, 103 
Lencothoe acuminata, 104 

axillaris, 103 

Catesbsai, 108 

Davisis, 103 

floribunda, 86 

racemosa, 104 

recurva, 104 
Leycesteria formosa, 104 
Ligtutrina. See Syringa, 189 
Ligustrum amttreiMe, 104 • 

califomicumt 106 

glabrwn, 105 

Ibota,l04 

Ibota vUUaum, 106 

Japonicum, 105 

KeUermanni, 105 

luddum, 106 

coriaoeum, 106 

fMgnoUctfoHvm, 106 

ovalifoUa variegatum, 105 

ovalifolium, 105 
aureum, 105 

Sieboldii, 105 

sinense, 106 

strietwn, 105 

syringcBjlorumt lOS 

viUosttm, 106 

vnlgare, 106 
Lily, the Mound. 205 
Linden Tree, 194 
Ling, the common, 23 
Linnsea borealis, 106 
Linnm amboreum, 107 
Lippia citriodora, 107 
Liriodendron tulipifera, 107 

tulipifera aurea, 108 
crisps, 108 

fSftsUgiata, or pyramidalis, 108 
integrilblia, 108 
LobloUy Bay, 82 
Locust, common, 164 
LoiteUurea, See Bhododendron, 157 
Lomatia ferruginea, 108 
Lonicera brachypoda, 108 

Caprifolium, 108 

flexuosa, 108 

firagrantiflsima, 109 

hispida, 109 

Periclymenum, 109 
Early Cream, 109 
Late Dutch, 109 
odoratissimum, 109 

sempervirens, 109 
minor, 109 

Standishli, 109 

tatarica, 109 
albiflora, 110 
rubiflora, llO 

tragophylla, 110 

Xylosteum, lio 

Xylosteum leucocarpum, 110 
melanocarpum, lio 
xanthocarpum, 110 
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LoquAt, the, 131 
Loropetalnm chlnAnae, 110 
Lydmn barbamm. 111 

enromBom, lu 

paUfitom, 111 
Lyoni* paniciUAta, 111 

liguiMna, 111 



Maclim aumtiMa, 112 

Magnolia acuminate, 113 

aurictOata, 118 

Oampbelii, lis 

oonspicna, 112 

icna Alexandrina, 113 
lonlanseaaa, 112 
nignmis 
Norbertli, 118 
spedoea, 113 
,113 
FTaaerl,ll3 
glanca, 118 
grandiflora, 113 

bypoleuca, 113 
iLobaa, 113 
.114 



macropbTlla, 114 

obovate diaoolor, 114 

parriilora, lU 

purpurea, lU 

flaiidfolia. 

stellate, 114 

Tbompwniana, 113 

Mpettaa,llA 

Umbrella. 114 

Wateonl, 116 

WieanerLllft 
Mahaleb, or Berfbrned Chenr, 141 
Mah(miaAqutfoUum,lb , 

arguta, 16 \ 

SeaUi,19 ^ 

facicularit, 17 

.fbrtiMiei, 17 

pkMnaeea, 17 

ifraeUU, 17 

Bocktri, 19 See Berberls. 

japonica, 17 

n^NtZeiMit, 17 

Ifeumanii, 17 

rcjMfM, 16 f 

trifdUoiaia, W / 

«r(/wioa,18 
Malachodtndnm, See Skoartla, 187 
Mallow, Syrian, 88 
Mallow tree, lOl 
Manna Aab, 76 
Marsh Ledum, 102 
Mayflower, New England, 67 
Medicago arborea, 115 
Medlar, onnmon, 147 
Menispermom canadeote, 116 
Metmetia. See Daboeda, 56; Phyllodoce, 

132 : and Lyonia, 111 
MeipOui. See Fjmu, 144 
Mezioan Orange Flower, 34 
Meiereon, the, 67 
Miorogloaaa albeeoena, 116 

cabuUcui, 116 
Mltohella repens, li6 
Mitraria coccinea, 116 



Mitre pod, scarlet, 116 
Mock Orange, 128 
Monk's Fepper-tree, 202 
Moonseed, 116 
Monntein Ash, 146 
Moontetn Laurel, 08 
Monten Fteony, 124 
Myrica asplenifoUa, 117 

califomica, 117 

oerifera,ll7 

aale,ll7 
Myricarla germanica, 118 
Myrobalan PInm, 137 
Myrtle. Bog, 117 

CaUfomian Wax, 117 

Oommon, 117 

Oommon Oandle-berry; 117 

Sand, 117 
Myrtns commonis, 118 

Lama, 118 

Ugni, 118 



Nandina domestics, 110 
Neillia amniensis, 110 

opulifolia. 110 

thyrsiflora, 110 
Nepanl White Beam, 140 
Nesna saUdfoUa, 120 
NeTiusa alabamensis, 120 
New Jersey, Tea, 30 
Nine Bark, 110 

Notospartiam Garmicbalea, 120 
Nnttalia cerasiformis, 120 



Old Man's beard, 38 
Olearla dentata, 121 

Forsterii, 121 

Gnnniana, 121 

Haastii, 121 

macrodonta, 121 
Ononis arvensis, 121 

ipinota, 121 

rotundifolia, 122 
splendens, 122 
Orangs Ball tree, 21 
Omut. See Frazinns, 76 
Osage Orange, 112 
Osmanthns AqntfoUam ilidfoUos, 122 

Aqoifoliom ilicifolins myrtifolitts, 122 
argenteo-vAri^atns, 122 
aureo-variegalos, 122 
nanus, 122 
Osoberry, 120 
Ostrya corpinifolia, 123 

yirgimca, 123 

vu^aris, 123 
OxyoocGos macrocarpus, 128 

palustris, 123 
Oxydendron arboreum, 123 
Osotbamnus rosmarintfolins, 124 



Pieonia Montan, 124 
Pagoda-tree, Chinese, 179 
Paliums aculeatus, 126 

amtroKs, 125 
Papaw, the Virginian, 12 
Parrotia persica, 126 
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Ptftrldge BeiTT, 116 
Fasdilor* csBnuea, laS 

caBTolea Oonstanoe Elliott, 125 
Golvillei, 126 
PanlownlA imperUlls, 126 
Pavia. See iEecnliu, 8 
Ftopper-pUmt, TaBmanUn, 64 
Pepper-tree, 40 
Periploca grasea, 126 
Periwinklea, 201 
Pemettya mucronata, 127 

mncTonaU speeioaa, 127 
angoftitolia, 127 
Pertiea. See Pniniu, 136 
Persimmon, the, 62 
Philadelphia ocaifomkut, 128 

ehinensit, 129 

00T0iiariiiB,ll28 

coxonariua Keteleeri flore-pleno, 128 
azgenteo-yariegatus, 12R 
aureo-yariegatos, 128 
flore-pleno, 128 

Jloribundus, 128 

Oordonianns, 128 

grandiflonifl, 128 

grandlfloniB laxna, 128 
spedosisslmiiB, 128 

hirsatns, 128 

inodonu, 128 

ItUifolius, 128 

Lemoinei, 129 

LewisU, 129 

mezicannB, 129 

microphyllas, 129 

satsuni, 129 

ipeeiatutt 128 
Phillyrea angoatilblia, 130 

angustifolia Tosmarinifolia, 130 

buzlfblia, 130 

decorot 180 

iUciffDlla, 130 

latifolia, 130 

lawrifolia, 130 

ligostorifolia, 130 

media, 130 

neewoKtana, 130 

oUtqua^ 130 

cUafolia, 130 

rotmarinifdliat 130 

Balidfolia, 130 

Vilmoriniana, 130 
Phlomia firatiooaa, 131 
Photinia arbatUoUa, 131 

Benthamlana, 131 

Japonica, 131 

aenulata, 132 
PhyUodoce taxifolia, 132 

ccBTtUeci, 132 
Pieris florihanda, 132 

formoea, 132 

Japonica, 132 

MftrlftHf^, 183 

ovallfolia, 133 

phUlyreaefolia, 133 
Pipe tree, 190 
Piptanthus nepalensia, 133 

nepalensis anrea, 134 
Pittoepomm Toblra, 134 

nndnlatam, 134 
Plagianthns Lampeni, 134 

LyaUi, 134 



PlagianthiiB pnlcheUus, 134 
Planera, See Zelkora, 206 
Plantinga shrub gnmp, 208 
Poison Elder, 161 
Poison Ivy, 161 
Poison Oak, 161 
Poison Vine, 126 
Poiyearpa. See Idesia, 92 
Polygala chamsaboxos, 136 
Polygonum Baldschuanicnm, 136 

multiflorum, 135 

SachaUnense, 186 

Tacdnifolium, 135 
Pomegranate, 144 
Pontic Daphne, 58 
Portugal Laurel, 140 
Potato tree, 178 
Potentilla frutiooea, 136 
Prickly lyy, 178 
PrinoB glaber, 136 
Priyets, 104 

Pruning flowering shrubs, 209 
Prunoptis, See Prunus, 136 
Pnmns Americana, 136 

Amygdalus, 136 

Amygdalus dulcis, 137 1 

Ayium Juliana, 137 

Boissieri. 137 

oerasifEBra, 137 

cerasifiera Pissardil, 138 

Oerssus,138 

ChamsMerasus, 138 

Dayidiana, 139 

diyaricata, 139 

domestica, 189 

Uidfolia, 139 

Jaoquemontii, 139 

Launeriana, 140 

Laurooerastts, 140 

lusitanica, 140 

Mahaleb, 141 

maritiama, 141 

MyrobdUMOtlZI 

nana, 141 

fii;m»,l36 

Paaus,i4i 

panicnlata flore-pleno, 142 

pennsylyanica, 142 

Fersica flore-pleno, 142 

Piuardii, 188 

Pseudthceranu, 142 

Puddum, 142 

serotina, 148 

sinensis, 142 

spinosa, 148 

tomentosa, 143 

triloba. 143 

vityota, 93 

virginiana, 143 
Ptelea trifoliata, 144 
Pteroitifrax. See Halesia, 83 
Punica Oranatum, 144 
Purple Broom, 65 
Purple Hani, 49 
Pyrus alnifolia, 144 

amygdaliformls, 144 

amencana, 145 

angustifolia, 145 

Aria, 145 

Aucuparia, 146 

baccata,146 
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Fynu BoUwylleriuM, 149 


Rhododendron hiMatmn. 158 


ooronarU, 146 


Hod8K«l,157 




iDdicnm, 163 


floribiuMlA, 146 


lanatam, 157 


mraiuilca,l47 

jkpoiiica, 147 

jApooka albo dncU, 147 


ledifollnm. 154 
maTlmwm, 154 
nioUe,l54 


can£uJis,l48 
oooclnea,148 


niyenm. 167 
ooddentale. 155 


flore-pieno, 148 
iiiTftlii,148 


paryifoUmn, 165 
ponticam. 165 


prinoepfl,l48 




io8ea,l48 


pofUicum d«Gidmm, 155 




procnmbena, 167 


Mahu mierooarpafloribumda, 146 


raoemosom, 165 


lCAiilei.148 


Rhodora,156 


prnnifolia, 148 


Boylei. 157 


livnlaiiB, 148 


SmlniowU,167 


BAlidfolU, 149 


ThompaonL 167 


MlVWfolJA, 149 


UngemU, 157 


8inemri8,148 


viMosum, 166 


timntisi^LinaUy,!^ 


WalUchii. 167 


■Inica,148 


Wi]8oni.l66 


SmlthU,l49 
tormiiuais, 148 


Tmmanenfle, I5t 
Bhododendronajiazdy hybrid, 167 


yttrklosa,149 




VMtita, 149 


Bhodotbamnna Chamndstna, 169 




BhodotypoB Eenioides, 169 - 






Qolnoe, Japanese. 147 


oooe<nea,160 
ootinoidee, 160 
Oottaraa,160 




el«smn«.l60 


Rabbit berry, m 


gUbra, 160 
Hichanzii, 160 


ovatOtUO 
Bed (Mer Dogwood, 47 


anocedanea. 160 


Toxicodendron, 161 


BeathazTow. 121 


Trlchocarpa, 161 


Bhamnna Alatemas, 150 


l7phina,16l 


alnifoUa.160 


venenata. 161 


alpinns, 160 
catharticiu. ISO 


«em«», 161 


fhuagala,l60 


Blbes alpinnm pomUmn anrenm, 162 




Amerieanum, U2 
aureum. 162 


arboreun. 102 


Beatonii, 163 


argentetun, 102 


ceremn, 162 


Aucklandii. 102 


floridnm, 162 


barbatnm, 102 


Gordoniannm, 163 


brachTcazpom. 161 
calenaalaoeam. 161 


LoudotUi, 163 


caUfomicom. 161 




^■f nuM^wnl ftfam g 162 


mnltiflonun, 163 


Gampbelli, 102 




campylocarpom, 162 • 




caUwUeoBe, 162 


aangninenm. 163 


chrysanthnm, 152 


spedosum, 163 


ciUatnm, 157 




cinnabariniim, 167 


dnbia, 164 


Gollettlaiiiim. 162 


eckinata, 164 


atro-viiens, 163 


glutinota, 108 
Jlcaimodendnm, 84 


dOitatmn, 163 


hiapida, 164 


extminm. 167 


Psend-Acacia. 164 


Falconerl. 167 


rosea, 164 


ferragineam, 163 


vlacoaa,165 


flaynm, 163 


Bock Abelia, 1 


Fortunei. 157 


Bock Daphne. 68 


glaucum. 157 


Rock Bose. the, 36 
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Bomneya Oonlteri, 166 
Koaa Alba, 166 

alpina, 166 

arvensis, ITO 

bengdlentis, 169 

bracteata, 167 

canlna, 167 

centifolia, 16t 

damaaoena, 167 

diveriifolia, 169 

^tonteria, 169 

feiox, 168 

galUGa,168 

bemlsphsBrica, 168 

Indica* 168 

indica minima, 169 
Bempeiflorena, 169 

l4i%oreneeana, 169 

Infeea, 169 

minima^ 169 

pimpineUifoUat 171 

pomifera, 170 

repens, 170 

rnugiiiosa, 171 

rugoBa, 170 

tempmrfiorem wUiUima, 169 

sempervlieiiB^ 170 

q>inoBi88ima» 171 

■olphiirea, 168 

villoaa, l7l 

Wiohuriana, 169 
Bo0e Acada, 164 
Bose Bay, 166 
Boaeof Shi«OD, 91 
Bosemaiy, common, 171 
Rosmarinixa offloinalifl, 171 
Bowan-tree, 145 
BabnB arctlous, I7l 

anskralls, 171 

biflorna, 172 

delidosoB, 172 

ftntiooBus, 172 

laciniatas, 172 

lenoodermia. 172 

natkaniiB, 172 

odoratm, 172 

phoenioolaBiua, 178 

nxMBfoUtu, 178 

Bpectabilia, 173 
Bnscos acnleatiiB, 174 

Hypophyllum, 174 

racemotui. See Daon, 66 



St. Anthony's Nat, 186 
St. Dabeoc'8 Heath, 66 
St. Peter's Wort, 189 
Sallow thorn, 88 
Salt tree, 84 
Sambacas califomioa, 174 

canadensis, 174 

glanca,l74 

nigra, 174 

raoemosa, 175 

Tot»fiora, 176 
Sand Myrtle, 102 
Santollna OhamsKyparfssiu, 176 

incana, 175 

sqnarrosa, 175 

tomentosa. 176 
Scbizandra chlnensis, 176 



Schizandra ooocinea, 176 
SchiaophTagma'.hydrangeoides, 176 

integrifolia, 176 
Scorpion Senna, 48 
Sea Backthom, 88 
Sea Purslane, 14 
Service tree, tme, 146 
Sheepberry, 198 
Sheep Lanrel, 97 
Shepherdia argentea, 176 

canadensis, 177 
Shrubs for seaside pUmting, 214 

for town planting, 213 

for peaty soil, 212 

for hedges, 214 

for the shade, 212 

for wall, and climbing^ 211 

berry-bearing. 211 

winter flowering, 212 
Siberian Grab, 146 
Siberian Pea tree, 25 
8ida, See Plagianthna, 134 
SUk grass, 206 
SUver Bory, 65 
Skimmia Fortnnei, 177 

japonica, 177 

Lanreola, 177 

oMata, 177 

rabella,l78 
Smilaz aspera, 178 

mauritanica, 178 

Booa-noz, 178 

herbaoea, 178 

rotundifolia, 178 

tamnoides, 178 
Smoke PUnt, 104 
Snowberry, 189 
Snowdrop Tree, 84 
Soap Tree, 83 
Solanom crispnm, 178 

Dulcamara, 179 

Jasminoides, 179 
Sophora Japonica, 179 

tetraptera. 179 
Sorbui. See Pyrus, 145 
Sorrel-tree, 123 

Spanish Broom, 180 ; White Broom, 54 
Spanish Chestnut, Sweet, 28 
Spartium jucceum, 180 

oeutifoliMm, 180 
Spindle tree, 72 

iS^rcca. See NeiUla, 119, and Exochorda, 78 
Spirasa altaica, 119 

dUaicentit, 183 

arbuscula, 180 

aricBfoUa, 182 

bella,180 

Blumel, 180 

bullata, 180 
. Bumalda, 183 

edOoM, 183 

Gana,181 

cantoniensis, 181 

carpMKfoIta, 184 

oeanothifolia, 181 

GhamsBdrifolia, 181 

cofi/tMa,183 

crUptfolitt, 180 

decumbens, 181 

discolor aritrfolia, 182 

Douglasii, 182 
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Spiraa fissa, 183 
flagdlata, 182 
Mrhmei, 183 
Henreyi, 182 
hypericlfolia, 182 
Japonlca, 183 
alba» 183 
rubra, 183 
splemdens, 183 
superba, 183 
IffiTigata, 183 
Lindieyana, 183 
media, 183 
nana, 181 
otOongifolta, 183 
cpulifolia, 119 
pnmifolia, 183 
Betoetiana, 181 
rotnndifoUa, 184 
salicifoUa, 184 
alpestrls, 184 
camea, 184 
grandiflora, 184 
lafcifolla, 184 
panlculata, 184 
aorblfoUa, 184 
Thnnbergli. 184 
tomentosa, 185 
trUobata, 185 
triloba, 186 
nmbroaa, 185 
Spurge Laurel, 57 
Stachyoms pneoox, 18S 
Stag's Horn Samaoh, 161 
Staphylea colchica, 186 
Gonlombierl, 185 
pinnata, 186 
trifolia, 186 
Staimtonia hazaphylla. 186 

l<MfoLia. See HolbceUla. 89 
Strawberry Tree, 10 
Stephanandra fleznosa, 186 

Tanakaa, 187 
Sknartia grandiflora, 187 
maryUmiica, 187 
pentagyna, 187 
pseudo-Camellla, 187 
yirginica, 187 
StyphntMjium,. See Sophora, ] 79 
Styrax americana, 187 
Oba88ia,l87 
offleinalis, 188 
pnlverulenta, 187 
serrnlata virgata, 188 
Towmfca. 188 
Sumach, 160 
Swamp Dogwood, 144 
Swamp Honeysuckle, 156 
Sweet Amber, 91 
Sweet Fern, 117 
Sweet Gale, 117 
Sweet Viburnum, 198 
Symj^uiria. See Symphoricarpus, 188 
SymphorlcarpuB occidentalis, 188 
xacemosus, 188 
vulgaris, 188 

vulgaris foliis variegatte, 189 
Symploooejaponica, 189 
luddat 189 
tinctoria, 189 
Syrian Mallow, 88 



Syringa Ghinensis. 189 
OMtifvnttf, 190 
<iuMd,l89 
Emodl.189 
Japonica, 189 
Joeikaaa, 190 
persica, 190 
rUhomagenti$, 189 
vulgaris, 190 
varieties of, 191 



Tamarlx africana, 192 

angUea, 192 

gaUlca,192 

parviflora, 192 
^ tetnmdra, 192 
Tarn Fune, 195 
Tansy.leaved Thorn, 63 
Tatmanwia. See DrimyflL 64 
Tea, Labnulor, 102 
Tea tree, ill 
Teooma grandiflora, 192 

radicans, 192 
Teucrium frattcans. 193 
TharmofitU, See Fiptanthns, 138 
Tlliaalba.194 

arp«n<ea,194 

eachlora, 194 

cufTOfjea, 194 

^nfermedio, 194 

petiolaris, 194 

vulgaris, 194 
Trschelospermumjasminoides, 194 
Tree Mallow. 101 
Tree of Heaven, 6 
Trees for seaside planting, 214 

for town planting, 213 
Trees and shrubs with antnmn-tinted foliage. 

310 
Trees and shrubs, flowering season, 215 
Trochodendron araleoides, 194 
Trumpet Flower, 198 
Tulip tree, 107 
Tutsan, the, 91 



Ulez europsBUs, 195 
nanus, 195 



Vacdnium corymbosum, 195 

Eiythrocarxmm, 195 

fnmdosum, 196 

hirsutum, 

ligustrifolinm, 196 

Mjrrtillus, 195 

pennsylvanicum, 195 

Btamineum, 196 

Vitis-Idea, 196 
Venetian Sumach, 160 
Verbena, Lemon-scented, 107 
Verbena, See Lippia, 107 
Veronica Andersoni, 197 

hulkeana, 197 

ligUBtrilblia, 196 

pinguifolia, 196 

salicifolia, 196 

epeciosa, 196 

Traversii, 196 
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yirbamum aoerifoliam, 191 
Awafakii, 19t 
Carledl. 197 
caasinoideB, 198 
dahnricum, 198 
dentatam, 198 
Fortuneit 198 
Fnrcatom, 198 
Invigatmn, 180 
Lantamt, 198 
Lentago, 198 
macrooephalmn, 198 
nudum, 199 
OpnliiB* 199 
pandflomin, 199 
plicatnm, 199 
pnmifollam» 200 
pyrifolinm, 200 
reHcukOum, 200 
rhytidophyllam, 200 
Siebold!, 200 
Tinns, 200 
. TinoB Incidam, 200: 
* rotmuUfoUnm, 201 

rotandifoliam Yariegatam, 201 
Btrictom, 200 
tomentosum Mariesi, 201 
utile, 201 
Vinca major, 201 
minor, 201 

flore^bo, 202 
flore-pleno, 202 
foliis aoreia, 202 
foliis argenteis, 202 
Vinegar tree, 161 
Yirgtlia, See Gladrastia, 36 
Virgin's Bower, 37 
Vitex Agnua-castuB, 202 
VitiB heterophylla hunnlifolia, 202 
C!oigneti», 203. 
Tbunbergii, 203 



WayCarlng tree, 198 
Weigdia. See Dienrilla, 61 



White Bean tree. 145 

White Kerria, 98 

Whortleberry, 196 

Wig tree, 160 

Wild Bosemary. 171 

Wintera aromatica. See Drimya, 64 

Winter Flower, 33 

Winter's Bark, 64 

WlBtaria chinenBiB, 203 

frnteBcenB, 203 

Japonica, 204 

mnltUuga, 204 

BifMfMit, 203 
Witch Haiel, the, 85 
Wolf Berry, 188 
Woody Nightshade, 179 



Xanthooeras sorbifolia, 204 
Zanthorisa apiifolia, 205 
XylotUum, Bee Lonioera, 108 



Yellow root, 205 

Yellow wood, 36 

Yucca elata, 205 
filamentosa, 205 
angUBtifolia, 206 
Tariegata, 205 
glorioBa,205 

glaucescenB, 205 
reourvifollA, 206 
Buperba, 205 

Yulan, the, 112 



ZauBchneriA califomica, 206 
Zelkova acuminata, 206 

crenata,206 

cretlca,206 

jap<miea,2M 

Zenobia speciosa, 207 

Bpeciosa puiverulenta, 207 



THE END 
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By Appointment. 



VEITCH'S 

GOLD MEDAL collection of 

Ornamental Vines 

AND OTHER 

Hardy Plants 

of recent introduction from Western China. 



These beautiful acquisitions, as well as the general collection of the 

choicest Hardy Trees and Shrubs, may be inspected at Messrs. Veitch's 

famous Nursery at 

COOMBE WOOD, KINGSTON HILL. 

This Nursery may be reached by L. & S. Western Railway to Norbiton 
or Surbiton. 

Open Free Every Weekday* 



A few of the more attractive 


novelties are— 


Aotlniaim oMnonmim 


VlilB armaia 


ButMtoiB rnHnbUlB 


Vitta armaia VaiicMt 


magniitoa 


VMb fimxuoaa Wttaonii 


Gtmmmiis moniana rubons 


Viita magaiopbytia 


DavMia inwotuoraia 




Rubua fiagaWfioMta 


VMa iaaoMaa 


Rubum hambuaamm 


Viita Hanpyana 



Full Particulars on application to — 

JAMES VEITCH & SONS, m., 

^"'cooMBB WOOD, Royal Exotic Nursery, 

LANQLBV, and 

"BLTHAM. CHELSEA, S.W. 

Telephone: 1642 Western. Telegrams: Veltcb, Chelsea. 



TeIephone-3S CRAWLEV. 

J. CHEAL & SONS' Umm 

Are IIP Acres in extent 

AND COMPRISE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 

FRUIT TREES, ROSES, RHODODENDRONS, 

CLIMBING PUNTS, FOREST TREES, &c.,&c. 

Prieed and DeicriptiTe OaUlogae of above on Application. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING and 
GENERAL ESTATE IMPROVEMENT. 

New Booklet on -OAKDKS KUEDTG.'* with TesttnonUl* of 

this laportaat Departnent, on appUoatUm. 

linden Office tor tliis Department — 53, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 

Telephone — 2178 VICTORIA. 

J. Cheal & SoDs,'JjSJJL.Cpamley, Sussex. 



Illustrated Catalogue 

(Neaplsr 200 Paffes) 
Contains the best existing Collections of all 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS 
AND HARDY PLANTS, 

including his world-renowned ^'GOLD MEDAL'' 
PENTSTEMONS, PHLOXES, etc., with plan for 
arranging Perennial Borders. Carefully revised descriptions, 
cultural directions, colour, height, time of flowering, British 
or common names, prices, etc., etc. 

Experts unanimously accord FOPbes' CatalOgfUe 

the unique and conspicuous distinction of being the best and 
most reliably accurate Up-to-Date Reference Book extant. 

IT IS FREE ON APPLICATION. 

JOHN FORBES, hu^... HAWICK, Scotland. 



H. Lane & Son, 

* The Nurseries, * 
BERKHAMSTED. 



INTENDING PLANTERS SHOULD 

INSPECT OUR MAGNIFICENT 

STOCK OF 

Conifers^ Yews, and other Evergreens, 
Rhododendrons (grown in loam). 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruit Trees of all kinds, Roses, 
Forest Trees and Climbers* 



We have the Finest Stock in England of 

GRAPE VINES 



A SPLENDID SELEC- ^ Oai'dons Plantod 
TION OF FIGS, tfc. 7 -"rf *•« Out. . . 



CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 



TehphoDt: BBRKHAMSTBD il; Tdegranu: "LANS, BBRKHAMSTBO.' 



ESTABLISHED 130 YEARS. 



H. Lane & Son, 

The Nurseries, Berkhamsted, Herts. 



PAULS' ROYAL NURSERIES, 
WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS- 




By Appoixitment. 

Hardy Trees and SHs 

OF ALL KINDS, INCLUDING 

Deciduous Trees for Park, Roadside, and Garden Planting:, 

such as Limes, Planes, Elms, Oaks, Beech, Chestnuts, Birch, and 
others. 

Ornamental Flowering and Foliage Trees and Shrubs, 

such as Almonds, Cherries, Peaches, Crabs, Lilacs, Thorns (Pauls' 
crimson and others). Purple Beech, Golden Oak, Silver Maples. 

Evergreen Trees and Shrubs of all kinds, including large stocks 
of Aucubas, Hollies, Yews, and Conifers of the best varieties. 

Cheap Evergreen and other Shrubs, for Woods, Coverts, 
and Hedges, such as Spruce, Firs, Laurels, Privet, Quick, etc. 

Rhododendrons (from loam) for Garden, Park, and Wood 
Planting. 

Hardy Climbing Plants for Walls, Buildings, Pergolas, and 

other picturesque planting. 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants, in great variety. 



Priced Descriptive Cataioflue on jloplicatioti. 

The principal Nurseries are twelve miles from London ; the South 

entrance is four minutes' walk from Waltham Cross Station, and the 

West entrance is three minutes' walk from Theobald's Grove 

Station, Great Eastern Railway. 

Inapeetion of Stoek Invited. 



SOLE POSTAL ADDRESS : 



WM. PAUL & SON, 

WAUTHAM CROSS, HERTS. 




3 2044 103 115 358 




^ 



